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PEEPACB 


The author of this volume is aware that an expectation 
exists, among those who have read “ The Early History 
of Charles James Fox,” that he would carry on the 
account of that statesman’s life from the point at which 
he dropped it eighteen years ago. When the con- 
sideration of the project was seriously approached, it 
became evident that the difficulties of writing a political 
biography, as distinguished from a political history, 
were in this case insuperable. The story of Fox, be- 
tween 1774 and 1782, is inextricably intertwined with 
the story of the American Ee volution. That immense 
event filled his mind and consumed his activities; 
while all the circumstances about him worth relating 
may find a natural place in the course of the narra- 
tive which bears upon it. During that portion of the 
great drama which was enacted within the walls of Par- 
liament Fox was never off the stage ; and, when there, 
he played a conspicuous, and (as time went on) con- 
fessedly the leading, part. What was done and spoken 
at 'Westminster cannot be rightly explained, nor can 
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the conduct of British public men be fairly judged, 
without a clear and reasonably detailed account of 
that which occurred contemporaneously beyond the^ 
Atlantic. The story of the period in which Fox lived 
and wrought has hitherto been told as it presented 
itself to the author; and he trusts that his telling 
of it may interest others sufficiently to encourage him 
in continuing it. 
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0 thou, that sendest out the man 
To rule by land and sea, 

Strong mother of a Lion-line, 

Be proud of those strong sons of thine 
Who wrench’d their rights from thee ! 

Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER I 

OHABLES JAMBS FOX 

When Charles Fox left office in the February of 1774 
the first marked period of his political life came to its 
close. From that time forward he moved across the 
stage a far wiser man, pursuing higher ends by worthier 
methods. An epicure in history will regret the moment 
when he must begin to take seriously the young aristo- 
crat who hitherto had kept the world of London as 
much alive as ever was the Athens of Alcibiades. The 
early career of Lord Holland’s favourite son will always 
remain an amazing, if not an exemplary, chapter in 
the annals of the House of Commons and of the town. 
That career has been recounted in a former volume 
without disguise or palliation, and a biographer who 
wishes to do his best by Charles Fox will preserve 
the same system to the last. He thought so clearly, 
spoke so forcibly, and acted so fearlessly that what was 
good in him does not need to be set off by favourable 
comment, and what was wrong could hot be concealed 
by reticence, or mended by excuses which he himself 
would have scorned to give. The truest service which 
can be rendered him is to write his life faithfully and 
fraj^y, together with so much of the story of his 
country as was identical with the story of the man. 
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When measuring the extent of a change for the 
better in any given individual, it is necessary to take 
into account how much there had been that needed 
amending ; and in the case of Fox there was spaciou^ 
room for improvement. Enough, and more than enough, 
of his old self remained. It required all the discipline 
of a long interval filled with toil, disaster, and disap- 
pointment, before the free lance of the Wilkes con- 
troversy had settled down into the much-enduring 
champion who stood for liberty through the dreary 
years of political reaction which closed the eighteenth, 
and ushered in the nineteenth, century. Twice in that 
interval an enormous mistake, the spontaneous outcome 
of his disposition, proved only too certainly that the 
Junior Lord was father to the Secretary of State and 
leader of the House of Commons. But those errors 
were stiU in the future ; and his public action between 
1774 and 1782 will, in its character and its fruits, bear 
favourable comparison with an equal period in the life 
of any statesman who in the prosecution of his policy 
enjoyed no power or influence except such as his tongue 
gave him. The contrast between Fox during the eight 
years before he was five and twenty, (for he began life 
early,) and the eight years after, exceeds anything 
recorded outside religious autobiography ; — and that is a 
province of literature in which, from Saint Augustine to 
Bunyan, the efiect of such a contrast is apt to be 
heightened by the author’s over-estimate of his own early 
wickedness. But, had all the world been like Charles 
Fox, the epithet “morbid” would never have been 
applied to the workings of the human mind ; and he was 
the last man to exaggerate his past delinquencies, if 
indeed they would have admitted of it. The difierehce 
between what he had been and what he became was so 
great, and the transformation so sudden, that it co^ld 
never have occurred but for a series of events which, 
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. re- 
treading with startling rapidity in each other’s steps, 
in their combined effect were singularly calculated to 
chasten and inspire such a nature and such an intellect. 

His political career, so far as it c6uld lead to any- 
thing which in the eyes of his contemporaries seemed 
worth having, was ruined. With his own hands, to 
make sport for himself, he had pulled down the pillars 
of his temple, and had crushed none of his adversaries 
or (what then meant much the same to him) his leaders. 
When just turned three and twenty he had resigned his 
first place on what, by a very friendly interpretation, 
might be construed as public grounds. Before the year 
was out he had been brought back again by a ministerial 
rearrangement costing much trouble and money, and 
more scandal, which had been undertaken solely with a 
view to his re-enlistment in office. Such a tribute to 
the terror of his eloquence might well have turned an 
older and steadier head ; and Lord North soon learned 
that Charles Fox, however far down he might sit at the 
Board of Treasury, took his own view of his own position 
in Parliament. Among the three recognised functions 
of subordinate officials, — to make a House, to keep a 
House, and to cheer ministers, — Fox never failed of the 
first when he was known to be going to speak, or of the 
second as long as he was on his legs. But the only 
comfort and encouragement which his more exalted 
colleagues got from him was to find themselves planted 
in an inextricable, and sometimes an absurd, situation 
whenever it suited his passing humour, or that queer 
conglomeration of prejudices and sentiments which he 
then called his immutable principles. There could be 
but one end to such a connection. Fox was dismissed 
from office, without the consolation of having sacrificed 
himself to a cause ; without a following ; with no tribute 
of sympathy other than the ironical congratulations of an 
enormous circle of friends and acquaintances, who were 
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only surprised that the event had not taken place weeks 
before ; and, (what was the most serious,) with nothing 
which the world around him would call a hope. He had « 

sinned against the light, — such light as illuminated the 
path of the Wedderburns and the Welbore Ellises from 
one over-paid post to another. He had not learned 
even from personal experience what wise men took for 
granted, how bitter it was to have shut oneself out in 
the cold. He had shown that salary could not tempt 
him to surrender a whim. What sort of a colleague 
would he be if he ever came to indulge himself in a 
conscience ? Above all, he had proved that he could 
not follow. There was that about him which made it 
certain that no party should admit him into its ranks 
unless it was prepared to be led by him ; and in a House 
of Commons where, during his career of joyous knight- 
errantry, he had tilted successively into the middle of 
every group and section, there were none who would 
not scout the notion of placing themselves under his 
banner. His political prospect was now an avenue 
which opened on the desert of lifelong opposition ; and, 
if he did not know what that meant, Lord Holland was 
there to tell him. It was a cruel thought for the old 
statesman that a son of such hopes should already, and 
all for nothing, have made himself as complete a 
political outlaw as was the father at the close of a long 
career during which, at any rate, he had acquired vast 
wealth and had reached the height of power. 

The blow was the more crushing because it came 
at the moment when the family fortunes paid a signal 
penalty for the family failings. Lord Holland had just 
brought to a conclusion the gigantic operations by 
means of which he rescued his two eldest sons from 
the most pressing consequences of his indulgence and 
their own. folly. Stephen’s debts were very laige ; 
but, with the best will in the world, he had not the 
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genius for prodigality of his younger brother. Charles, 
before he came to man’s estate, was the prince of spend- 
thrifts in that heroic age of dissipation. He sate later 
than others at the faro table ; he staked higher ; and he 
shut his eyes more tightly against what was suspicious 
in a run of ill-luck which to the mind of the bystanders 
required explanation. He ordered larger consignments 
of silk and gold lace from across the Channel than any 
of his rivals in the game of fashion ; he kept a longer 
string of worse horses at Newmarket ; and, above all, 
he raised money with more magnificent indifference to 
the laws which govern, that department of industry. 
Indeed with regard to those laws he had his own 
theory, which for the time being fully satisfied him. 

I remember,” so Horace Walpole wrote in 1793, “ that 
when Mr. Charles Fox and one or two more youths of 
brilliant genius first came to light, and into vast dejbts 
at play, they imparted to the world an important secret 
which they had discovered. It was, that nobody needed 
to want money if they would pay enough for it. But, 
as they had made an incomplete calculation, the interest 
so soon exceeded the principal that the system did not 
maintain its ground for above two or three years.” 

The last of those years ended with the Christmas of 
1773 ; and on or about that date Lord Holland had 
brought to a close a minute and wide-reaching investi- 
gation of the all but innumerable claims upon his 
children’s honour and his own sense of paternal obliga- 
tion. The chief culprit assisted in the task with a 
dutiful eagerness "which would have been more helpful 
if he had kept a stricter account of his multifarious 
transactions. It stands on something like record that, 
when Charles had given in what he regarded as a com- 
plete list of his liabilities, somebody else brought to 
light the existence of deferred annuities amounting to 
five thousand a year, which the grantees, on their part, 
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had not forgotten. One hundred and forty thousand 
pounds had to be forthcommg before he was free from 
debt, and his friends from the bitter anxieties in which 
their affection for him had involved them. The young^ 
fellows who had helped the two brothers to raise money 
were regarded by Lord Holland, for doing that which 
fathers in all ages of the world have found it the 
hardest to forgive, with a gratitude characteristic of 
the man.^ He made the immense sacrifice which the 
situation demanded without hesitation and without 
complaint. But the shaft had gone home, and Charles 
awoke to the knowledge that he had distressed and 
darkened the failing years, or rather months, of a father 
who had never wronged him unless by the extravagances 
of a love which could not be surpassed. His sorrow bore 
fruit in amended though far from perfect conduct, and 
in self-reproach which, though not obtrusive, was never 
and nowhere disavowed. A year or two afterwards, 
during hot and grave debate, he was taunted in a full 
House of Commons with having ruined himself by the 
most scandalous vices. His assailant was a man of his 
own standing, a soldier, and (what did not perhaps make 
the rebuke more acceptable) a cousin. But Charles 

^ There still exists a paper such as only one father that ever lived would 
have dictated without a thought of anger. The signature is that of a 
broken man. 

* I do hereby order direct and' require you to sell and dispose of my 
Long Annuitys, and so much of my other Stock Estates and Effects, as 
will be sufficient to pay and dischaarge the debts of my son l%e Hon**^* 
Charies James Fox not exceeding the sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds. And I do hereby authorize and empower you to pay and discharge 
such Debts to the amount aforesaid upon takeing an assignment, not only 
of the judgments Bonds and other securitys so to be paid and discharged, 
but allso of all such Bonds Judgments and other securitys wherein any 
other person or persons is or are bound or concerned with or for my said 
son to and for my own use and benefit. 

“ Dated this 26*“ Nov*'. 1778 

To John Powell Esq'. 

at the Pay Office. 


“ Holland.'’ 
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Fox, — master of retort, and to whom a duel was 
a joke, as far as his own danger was concerned, — 
quietly and sadly replied that he confessed his errors, 
and wished from his heart that he could atone for 
them. 

Everything about Fox, whether it partook of good 
OF evil, was on a scale so extensive that he was regarded 
rather as a portent than an ordinary personage even by 
the contemporaries who might meet him in the flesh, 
(and there was enough of it,) any day in the week, if 
they did not look for him too early in the morning. It 
is not to be wondered at that this generation, — with its 
more rational habits, and its less marked individuality, — 
should read of his early prodigality, his vehement peni- 
tence, his eloquence and energy, and the extraordinary 
strength of the friendship which through life he in- 
spired and felt, as if they were the fictitious attributes 
of some mythical hero. But no one who has studied 
the letters which he wrote and received, from his boy- 
hood onward to his premature old age, can doubt that 
popular tradition, whatever it has done for or against 
Charles Fox, has not run in the direction of exaggera- 
tion. That he should have wasted an enormous fortune 
at four and twenty, and at thirty have been contending 
on equal terms with as masterful a sovereign as any who 
had ruled in England since the Tudors, seems perfectly 
natural and accountable to those who foUow his corre- 
spondence through all the stages of his moral and 
intellectual development. The sprawling boyish hand 
gradually acquired form and consistency, while the 
matter grew in weight and worth* But from first to 
last every sentence was straightforward, honest, and 
perfectly clear in its meaning ; and the character of the 
penmanship, so legible and flowing, and so instinct with 
good-humour, was enough to put the most dejected 
friend, (and he had always a supply of such,) in >high 
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spirits by the very sight of it. His early vices and 
follies, and in after days the frequent excesses of his 
public spirit and the occasional perversity of his 
political conduct, are all Ibold with the joyous uncon- 
scionable frankness of one who never knew what it was 
to be ashamed of that which at the time he was engaged 
in. For when Charles Fox became ashamed of anythiifg, 
he left off doing it. 

^he communications which passed between him and 
his cronies, during the period when the oldest among 
them was five and twenty, are such as, it is to be feared, 
have often been indited and relished by clever young 
men of fashion bred in London and in Paris ; especially 
if, like Charles Fox, they were conversant with the 
temptations of both capitals. Letters of this class, when 
they have been written, as a rule have mercifully 
perished ; but his celebrity was already such when he 
might still have been at Eton, and certainly ought to 
have been at Oxford, that every scrap of paper which 
proceeded from his pen was treasured like the familiar 
epistles of a prime minister. The most free and lively 
of the letters were addressed to the Eichard Fitzpatrick 
who is celebrated as the friend of Fox, and who 
merited on his own account more fame than has befallen 
him. 

In one important respect the memory of Fox and 
Fitzpatrick rather gains than loses from the outspoken 
tone of these youthful disclosures. They prove, beyond 
any manner of question, that the writers wer]^ the last 
k people in the world to assume a virtue when &ey had 
it not. For that very reason, when we come to the 
later letters which, for many and many a long year 
to come, passed between the pair of kinsmen, we 
have an assurance that their views on state policy and 
public duty were heartfelt and genuine ; and they wq;re 
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immortal honour of those who held them. The best 
comment on the character of the Fox papers is a whole 
is the effect which they produced on the only two men 
who are certainly known to have seen them in their en- 
tirety. What Lord Holland felt is briefly but most 
sufficiently recorded in bronze on the railing which 
i^parates the Kensington Eoad from the grounds of 
Holland House : — 

Nephew of Fox and friend of Grey, 

Be this my deed of fame 
That those who know me best may say, 

“ He tarnished neither name.” 

These lines, almost as they stand in the inscription, 
were found after Lord Holland’s death on his dressing 
table and in his handwriting. Charles Fox, however, 
was his uncle, and such an uncle as falls to the lot of 
few ; and the world may suspect the impartiality of a 
nephew who resembled him in his noble and amiable 
nature, and held, to the full and beyond, his political 
creed. But Lord Holland made over the Fox manu- 
scripts to the late Earl Eussell, whose standard of private 
and public virtue was as high as that which any man 
has ever maintained in practice throughout a long and 
honoured life.^ And Earl Eussell revered Fox as a 
statesman, admired him and respected him as an in- 
dividual, and entertained for him a personal affection 

^ The quotations in this chapter are almost entirely from unpublished 
letters. I am unable adequately to express the gratitude which I felt 
when the late Dowager Countess Bussell p^ced the Fox manuscripts at xny 
disposal for the purposes of this book, and my pride at the conhdeiiuse* 
which, in so doing, she thought fit to repose in me. Lady Agatha BusseB 
has done me the great honour of continuing the kindness which her mother 
showed me. The letters referring to the period covered by the American 
Bevolution, though interesting and important, are few in comparison with 
those which commence when Fox became Secretary of State in 17S2; 
which succeed each other thenceforward in continuous order ; and which 
supply the matter for three out of the four ,volumes of ]^arl Bussell^s 
MentoridU and Corre^ondenee of Oharlet James Fox* 
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which is rare indeed id a case where the grave has 
forbidden the opportunity of personal intercourse and 
knowledge. 

The correspondence of Charles Fox may be divided 
into three very unequal portions. First came, that • of 
his scapegrace epoch, which began earlier than is easily 
credible, and ended far sooner than is generally sup- 
posed. Then, when his own ruin, and still more the 
sorrow which he had brought upon others, had taught 
him to look life gravely in the face, there succeeded 
the period of eager and anxious repentance. That 
period was a short one, for two reasons. First, because 
he was a man who, when he was minded to do right, 
did it, and did not talk about it ; and next, because 
those whom he most warmly loved, and had most deeply 
pained, passed beyond the reach of his protestations. 
And afterwards, until his life and his public career were 
terminated together, there followed an enormous mass of 
letters, dealing openly and copiously with many subjects, 
but with none in which he did not take a keen and 
unaffected interest ; — letters clear and easy in style ; lofty 
in tone where the matter demanded it ; and animated 
everywhere by the same fire which, in his early corre- 
spondence, was expended in vivifying less valuable and 
much more questionable material. 

In that correspondence not the least amusing, and 
very far from the most unedifying, passages throw a 
light upon the otherwise inconceivable process by 
which a parcel of boys contrived to get rid of several 
hundred thousand pounds in a few years, without any 
of it remaining in their own circle to enrich some of 
them at the expense of the others. Charles and Stephen 
Fox, Eichard Fitzpatrick and his brother Lord Ossory, 
Lord Carlisle, Uvedale Price and Mr. Crawford, were 
one and all men of strict honour according to the code 
which was then professed in aristocratic circles mmre 
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universally than it was practiled. His own enemy, ia 
a warfare which knew no truce, each of them robbed 
and injured himself, and himself only. It is true that» 
if money had to be raised, and a name was wanted on 
a biU, none of them would scruple to njiake a request 
which, for a friend to refuse a friend, was an idea that 
t^eir imagination could not even contemplate. But 
they would no more have cheated at cards, or ordered 
a horse to be pulled on the racecourse, than they would 
have declined a challenge, or slunk ^away from the table 
when the wine was passing and the punch brewing. 
They had, however, titled and be-ribboned associates 
around them to whom the laws of honour were even 
less binding than the Ten Commandments. Older men, 
who had diced and drunk with their fathers in the 
days of Carteret, and who now liked the lads for their 
own sake, were indignant at the treatment of which 
they were the victims, and astonished at the blindness 
which prevented them from detecting it. But* there 
are traces in his correspondence that even Charles Fox 
was not so simple as he appeared. There is a very 
perceptible distinction between the tone in which he and 
his coaevals referred to those whom they trusted as 
gentlemen, and that which they reserved for certain 
high-born sharpers whom they habitually designated as 
“ the hounds ; ” and whose title to be paid, when they 
themselves were in cash, they ranked far below the 
claims of a loyal gamester or a true sportsman, and 
only just above those of an honest shopkeeper. 

Fox, at the best of times, habitually omitted to spe- 
cify the year in which he was writing, and generally 
contented himself with noting the day of the week., 
That mattered little in the period of his established 
fame, when the Whig whom he honoured with a letter 
never failed punctiliously to entp the full date upon the 
back of the precious document. But while Charles and 
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his companions were boys together, they were far too 
busy over what they had better have left alone to 
trouble themselves about docketing their correspond- 
ence. It was of the less consequence because a descrip- 
tion of their doings and misdoings in any one week, or 
month, or year, would serve for aU. On some ninth 
of August, (probably, from internal evidence, when Fo± 
was twenty-three, and Fitzpatrick a couple of years 
older,) the younger of the friends wrote as follows 
from his father’s villa at Kingsgate. 

“ I have been at Burford ; Castle Howard ; thro’ 
London ; one night at Burke’s ; and arrived here last 
Monday. At Burford I touched the Hounds for a couple 
of miUes at Whist, and what made it still more agree- 
able was that Foley was no sufferer. Do you know, this 
supply was necessary to support my spirits in the hail- 
storm I was in at Castle Howard ; for not a day passed 
but I was pelted by a letter from — , — , — , — , — , or 
some hound of that sort. I had a letter from Brown 
offering me 1800, which I could not find in my heart 
to refuse. I believe I shall have about 3000 guineas 
clear at the opening of the winter, when I have paid 
Cavendish and others, including two or three hounds 
and tradesmen. So much for business. It has been 
rather a boar, but I thought you would like to know 
the state of the funds. At Castle Howard we led, as 
you may imagine, a lounging sort of a life. The 
discourse turned one night on flattery, which Keith 
held in such abhorrence as to think it wholly unpardon- 
able in any circumstances except from a man to a 
woman he is in love with. He would not hear of 
it even to a King’s mistress. L’on a des principes fort 
severes dans ce has monde.^ Pray did you ever read 
Ferdinand Count Fathom ? I think it very well worth 

' I am bound, in sell^defende, to remark that the accents on Foafe 
French are placed and omitted in servile obedience to his manuscript. 
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reading. I grew thoroughly tired of the Lettres Ath4- 
niennes before I finished them.” 

Fox had too much relish for the manly realities of 
Thucydides and Aristophanes to care for the younger 
Cr^biUon’s notion of the style in which the great people 
of the Peloponnesian war would have expressed them- 
selves if they had been writing in French.^ He already 
could tell a real book from a sham one, with an instinct 
as unerring as when he was reading to Mrs. Fox at St. 
Anne’s HiU out of Chaucer, or Burns, or Dante. But in 
another important respect his taste was still to form. 
In 1773 he was almost stern in his reprobation of the 
matrimonial contentment fearlessly displayed at Castle 
Howard by those who, in the vocabulary of country- 
house life, were then known as the landlord and the land- 
lady. Little did Charles Fox anticipate that he himself 
would ever come to be quoted as the supreme instance 
of a man whose happiness was to live alone with his 
wife in the very depth of rural retirement. 0 Carlisle,” 
he writes, How art thou fallen ! But if I was to begin to 
moralize upon this subject, I should never end. Lady 
Gower sent for the Lord President three times while he 
was playing a rubber of whist with White, who laughed 
all the while ready to burst. This is the more delightful 
because his Lordship had held forth not long before at 
Woburn on the art of managing wives. ‘ You should never 
hold the reins too loose.’ ‘ Familiarity begets contempt.* 

‘ Women, like children, should not be spoilt by too much 
humouring.’ These were his favourite doctrines.” 

^ It is enough to look at Aspasla’s love-letter to Aloibiades, written 
when she was afraid lest Pericles might glance over her shoulder ; or at the 
despatch in which Pericles himself gives the details of his expedition to 
Samos, and which ends : Je vous laisse actuellement a juger, mon oher 
Alcibiade, si, d'lm cdt^, je m^rite les censures dont on m’accable, et si, de 
I’autre, je suis digne des ^loges dont on me comble.” The book, bad as it 
was, suggested one oven more absurd in the general conception, — though 
superior to Or^billon’s, as it could not well help being, in execution, — ^the 
AthervUm Letters ^ by Lord Hardwioke and Charles Yorke. 
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“ Do you know,” Fox says, apparently ten days after- 
wards, “ that Foley’s loss to you is wonderfully circu- 
lated. I deny it. But the report is very gener^ ; and, 
what is worse, I am told that the old man has heard of 
it, and rated his son most damnably. As I had this last 
from Mrs. Godby, I should hope it is a lye. I find he 
has never left the 1800 for me, which I own I coulfl 
wish he had ; for when I have paid Cavendish, which I 
am going to do immediately, I shall not have as much 
rino by me as I like to have. It is very odd that you 
and I should have fallen to reading history just at 
the same time. I have near read one folio volume of 
Clarendon. I like vastly, my dear Richard, your saying 
you can have nothing interesting to tell me from Nor- 
wich. Pray what do you expect from me at Kingsgate ? 
Je lis, je me promene a cheval et a pied, je mange, je 
bois, je dors, et je pense, non pas au pass6, mais a 
Tavenir. Je me forme mille et mille projets Tun plus 
impossible que I’autre, mais tous grands et beaux au 
dela de toute croyance.” At this point, unfortunately, 
two wandering nymphs came on to the scene at the 
neighbouring town of Margate; and Charles turned 
from both past and future to the attractions of the 
seductive present. 

When he was travelling on the Continent the young 
fellow wrote occasionally in Italian, and a great de^ 
more in French than in English. The tongue which he 
selected apparently bore some relation to the nationality 
of the enchantress who gladdened, or saddened, the 
passing hour. It is too evident that the future Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs learnt his languages in the same 
flowery school as more than one great diplomatist who 
in his day has helped to mould the destinies of Europe. 
His letters, according to the fashion of that half-century, 
were plentifully interlarded with slipshod French vers^ 
It was of the kind manufactured in immense abundance 
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by Frederic the Great, during the Seven Years’ War ; — a 
habit imputed to that monarch as something little less 
than a criminal weakness by writers who might have 
had more fellow-feeling for a hero cultivating polite 
literature under what certainly were unexampled diffi- 
culties. Fox took his own lucubrations very seriously. 
‘•Before I say anything else,” he writes from Paris in 
October 1769, “ I must beg you to correct two damned 
faults in my French letter. Style feconde is not grammar. 
Bead verve feconde. The verse that begins with des 
tresors has a syllable too much. Bead des JlmrSy and 
consequently, in the line before, cueillir instead of puiser. 
Pray alter these things if you have not burned the 
letter.” 

The letter has not been burned, and the corrections 
were duly and piously made. Whether the production 
was worth amending may perhaps be doubted. Much 
of it is beyond question amenable to the shortest and 
most concentrated of Macaulay’s literary criticisms.^ 
The subjoined passages are among the best, or rather 
the merriest. 


“ Tu s9auras, que je suis a Calais. 

Le detail de notre voyage 
Je crams ne vous amuserait. 

Somme, c’etait un long passage 
Qui du moins quinze heures durait. 

“ Tu t’imagines mieux que je ne te le pourrais peindre 
combien nous avons 4t4 ennuy^s. II suffit de te dire 
que j’aurais pr^ffir^ k une telle nuit un souper t6te-k-t^te 
avec Milord Garlies, ou un rendez vous avec Madame 
H . C’est tout dire, peut 6tre trop. Nous debar- 

* “ Which is the worse, 

The prose or the verse ? 

Neither one nor t’other is worth a curse.” 

So^runs a note pencilled on the margin of a page of sad nonsense from the 
pen of Peroival Stockdale. 
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q^uamea sur les huit heures, noua vinines id, oti nous 
rnimgeaJitas ut^ tres bon dejeuner. 

Ensuite ne aachant faire, 

Apres avoir un peu dormi, 

Maints chateaux d’Espagne b^ti, 

Et bien reve de I’Angleterre, 

Je me rendis chez un libraire. 

La j’ai trouv 6 par grand bonheur 
Gr^court cet aimable conteur 
Et pres de lui de la Fontaine, 

Dont la riche et charmante veine 
N’a jamais eu d’imitateur. 

Oroyez moi, si tu deviens amoureux, ce que tu peux 
faire de mieux c’est de te distraire avec ces Messieurs. 
Us traitent Famour d’une maniere si legere, si agr^able. 
Apres tout, les grandes passions sont du dernier ridicule, 
et avec le temps je t’en ferai convenir. 

Pour guerir de la maladie 
Qu’amour on nomme, deux beaux yeux 
l^ussiront mille fois mieux 
Que Taustere Philosophie. 

S’amuser avec jolie hllette 
Yaut mieux que les doctes le9on8 
Ues Senecas et des Platons ; 

Et la petite Henriette 

Serait ^ meilleur medecin 

En ce cas que le grand Tronchin.*’ * 


yuiie time had come, soon hut none too soon, when 
oo^edjr of inanuers was over, and tiie historical 
^ It opened with a scene^ of filial con- 
ti^tion the room adjoining 

Jei^ia^in Ckam^^ Palace at . Westminster.* 

Q^tn^a, to vdicnoi YMtabpe w^te quite 
eaoitii^ venKg ql wlioh served aa.^^a to Fox and to 
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The letters from Charles to Lady Holland during the 
"winter of 1773-74 breathe the spirit of a penitence 
which does not exhale itaelf in words. 

If I do feign, 

0 let me in my present wildness die, 

A.nd never live* to show th’ incredulous world 
The noble change that 1 have purposed ! 


‘VMy dear Mother,” he writes, ‘Mn regard to what 
you say of my father^s feelings, I am sure if you could 
have known how very miserable you have made me 
you would not have said it. To be loved by you and 
him has always been, (indeed I am no Hypocrite, what- 
ever I may be,) the first desire of my life. The refiec- 
tion that I have behaved in many respects ill to you is 
almost the only painful one I have ever experienced. 
That my extreme imprudence and dissipation has given 
both of you uneasiness is what I have long known, and 
I am sure I may call those who really know me to 
witness hl^^pauch that thought has embittered my life. 
I own I^^ly began to flatter myself that, particularly 
with you, and in a great degree with my father, I had 
regained that sort . of confidence which was once the 
greatest pride of my life ; and I am sure I dbn’t 


exaggerate when I say that, Since I f<)rmed these 

ing hopes, I have the being in the 

universe. I hate to make professions^ an^ yet I thmk 

I may venture to say that my conduct in the; f^ 

shall bfe such as to satisfy you ihew than :my pi#* 

Indeed, indeed, my dear Mother, nb son ever IgVed.^^ 

father and mother as I do, 

consider how yety nfiserable yoh have ^ 

pity me^ I do Mt Imoyr 

off writing, but ypu; may be 

felt more 


both of 
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me of it, to make me the most unhappy or contented of 
men.” 

In a subsequent letter to his mother, Charles excuses 
himself for not having come to see his father at Bath 
on account of having spent the morning at the Treasury, 
and being engaged in the afternoon to dine, and talk 
business, with the Attorney-General ; — a line of defence 
which must have appeared most valid in the eyes of 
Lord Holland. “ If it is any comfort to him,” the son 
goes on to write, “ to think that his unexampled kindness 
has delivered me from certain and absolute ruin, and 
given me as fair a prospect as Man can desire, I am sure 
that is a satisfaction he may enjoy very completely. If 
it turns out as I am confident it will, only consider the 
situation I may now be in, and that which must have 
inevitably and almost immediately been my lot if 
nothing had been done ; and I am sure you will reflect 
upon it with pleasure. Adieu, my dear mother, and 
Believe me, that as there never was a man so obliged 
as I have been, so there never was one more sensible of 
his obligations.” 

It was already too late to redeem his past in the 
quarter where he cared most to make reparation. That 
which, in spite of aU that could be said about the 
standard of conduct prevailing among its members, had 
been one of the happiest of homes, was on the eve of 
being broken up for ever. Lord Holland was dying, with 
even less reluctance than he had anticipated. iHe had 
long been pleasing himself with the reflection that his 
departure would leave his children richer or, (as now 
was the best which could be hoped,) less embarrassed 
than in his lifetime ; although he had shrank from death 
for the sake of the wife who could not live without him. 
But now the long romance, whose earlier chapters 
thirty years before had brightened Downing Street 
with a glimpse of Ajrcadia, and had forced the entire 
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fashionable world to take sides in the most fascinating, 
but by no means the least perilous, of 'controversies, 
was drawing to an appropriate close.^ The lovers 
who had braved the Court and the Prime Minister, and 
disobeyed angry parents in days when the anger of 
parents, who were a Duke and Duchess, went for 
much, had set forth on their common journey through 
life in the spirit of true fellow-travellers. A whole 
generation of warm friends and implacable enemies 
united in admiring and envying their devotion and 
their constancy. 

We’ll spring together, and we’ll bear one fruit ; 

One joy shall make us smile, and one grief mourn ; 

One age go with us, and one hour of death 

Shall close our eyes, and one grave make us happy. 

As far as lay with themselves, they kept that pledge to 
the letter ; and what was beyond their power Heaven 
did for them. On the first day of July 1774 Lord 
Holland passed away painlessly and calmly, as one tired 
out in mind and body ; and Lady Holland, who had 
long suffered terribly from an internal cancer, did not 
outlive the month. 

Their eldest son, who had all along been regarded as 
the worst of lives by those who had a professional inte- 
rest in ascertaining the chances of longevity, died before 
the year was out. He left a young widow, daughter 
of the Earl of Upper Ossory, and sister to Eichard 
Fitzpatrick. Singularly sweet and refined, young Lady 
Holland is never mentioned by the audacious cynics, 
who were the chroniclers of the day, without a genuine 
expression of liking and esteem. Her little son, whose 
appearance in the world set rolling the financial 
avalanche which nearly overwhelmed the house, grew 
up into the Lord Holland whose connection with Fox 
presents an example of what the relations between 

^ Chapter I. of the Eci/rly History of Charles James Food, 
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nephew and uncle at the very best may be.^ In the 
meantime, however, the loss which had befallen him 
was a crowning sorrow to the young statesman. Stephen 
had stood by the brother, of whom he was so proud^ 
in fair weather and in foul ; in the Commons he had 
always zealously adopted, even at the risk of caricatur- 
ing it, the policy which pleased Charles at the moment ; 
and by his death he now left him without a party 
in the Lords. There was something absurd about the 
poor fellow who was dead ; but Fox, (as his married 
life so curiously showed,) did ^ot insist on perfection 
in those whom he loved. Now that Stephen had gone, 
the home of his boyhood was desolate ; and he went 
forth into the world in a mood of stern and melancholy 
purpose of which a twelvemonth before none who knew 
him would have believed him capable. 

Good resolutions are ill to keep in bad company ; 
and it would have gone hard with the young man’s 
aspirations after better things if he had not cut himself 
adrift from the reckless official crew who were enjoying 
themselves at their comfortable moorings before they 
started on the most disastrous enterprise on which a 
British Government ever deliberately embarked. Of 
the Ministers who had force, wit, and spirit, the best made 
no professions of virtue, and had a very easy standard 
of practice ; and not a few were as competent pre- 
ceptors in evil as ever called a main or pushed a bottle. 
The most decent and respectable of their colleagues 
were not of a mental calibre to exercise any influence, 
except that of repulsion, over one who still was at an 
age when the taste is only too fastidious with regard to 
anything duU and strait-laced. It was useless to expect 

^ It did not take Charles long to forgive the parents for the sex of 
their baby. “ My love to Lady Mary, who I am glad to hear is so well, 
as well as her son ; to whom, now he is come, I wish as well as if he had 
been a daughter.” — Charles Fox to Stephen. December 24, 1778. 
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that a youth, who had taken his first lessons in the art 
and aims of politics from the inimitable table-talk of 
Lord Holland, should seek an antidote to such pleasant 
poison by sitting at the feet of Lord Bathurst, a very feeble 
figure in our line of strong Chancellors,^ or by doing that 
which George Selwyn would have described as singing 
psalms with Lord Dartmouth. Fox, being just what he 
was, could have learned nothing but harm from those 
whom he had left behind him in ofiice ; and fortunate 
it was for him that the manner of his parting from them 
gave no room for repentance and reconciliation. But 
over and above the negative advantage of being for- 
bidden henceforward to look up to Kigby and Sandwich 
as his models and his mentors, there was awaiting him 
a privilege which it only required that he should stretch 
out his hand to take ; the acceptance of which, (for he 
was not blind to his opportunities,) became the source 
of most that was gracious in his life, and of all that is 
enduring in his fame. 

Among men of our race, in every quarter of the 
globe, and under every form of government, as soon 
as a public danger is clearly recognised some one will 
be found to face it. The undisguised tyranny of the 
seventeenth century had worked its own cure by the 
sturdy opposition which it evoked from all classes, 
and almost every creed. By the time George the Third 
had been on the throne ten years, there were no two 
opinions among politicians about the righteousness and 
wisdom of the Ee volution of 1688. To hear them talk, 
they were all Whigs together ; but meanwhile, under 

^ Lord Campbell had a kindly feeling for the memory of Lord Bathurst, 
and made out as fair a case for him as the conscience of a biographer, 
versed in the traditions of the Inns of Court, would permit. It should be 
borne in mind,” Lord Campbell wrote, ** that, as far as the public could 
observe, he performed almost decently the duties of the offices in which, to 
the surprise of mankind, he was placed ; affording a memorable example 
of what may be accomplished by a dull discretion.”— -Lives of the Lord 
ChancellorSi chapter clii. 
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their eyes, and with their concurrence, a despotism of 
a subtle and insidious texture was being swiftly and 
deftly interwoven into the entire fabric of the Constitu- 
tion. The strong will, the imperious character, and the 
patient, unresting industry of the King, working through 
subservient Ministers upon a corrupt Parliament, had 
made him master of the State as effectively, and far 
more securely, than if his authority had rested on the 
support of an army of foreign mercenaries. The pur- 
pose to which he was capable of putting his all but un- 
limited authority was soon to be written in blood and 
fire over the face of the globe. But already there were 
men who, from their reading of history, their know- 
ledge of human nature, and their experience of what 
politics had become since the new policy began to be 
inaugurated, foresaw the consequences which could not 
fail to result from the establishment of absolute power. 

For some time past they had been looking about 
them in search of forces able to make good a resistance 
which they themselves, at any personal hazard what- 
ever, were resolved to offer. They hoped little from 
the people. Even if the public at large had been awake 
to what was going on, and had cared to stop it, all 
effort in that direction would have been sorely hampered 
by the trammels of the system under which Parliament 
was then chosen. Free electoral bodies existed in most 
of the counties of England, and in some of her great 
cities ; but those bodies could do little, however 
strongly they might desire to make their influence 
felt. They were overweighted and overborne by the 
three hundred and sixty members for boroughs in 
the hands of private patrons or of the Treasury itself, 
and by Scotland, which was one close constituency 
returning fifty so-called representatives. In truth, 
however, the opinion of the country was asleep ; and 
those who were most anxious to arouse it, in despondent 
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moments, were inclined to pronounce it dead. “ As to 
the good people of England,” said Burke, “ they seem to 
partake every day, more and more, of the character of 
that administration which they have been induced to 
tolerate. I am satisfied that, within a few years, there 
h^ been a great change in the national character. We 
seem no longer that eager, inquisitive, jealous, fiery 
people which we have been formerly, and which we have 
been a very short time ago. No man commends the 
measures which have been pursued, or expects any good 
from those which are in preparation ; but it is a cold 
languid opinion, like what men discover in affairs that 
do not concern them. It excites to no passion. It 
prompts to no action.” ^ 

Despairing of the mass, Burke turned to individuals ; 
and he found his recruits for the party of independence 
and purity among the most exalted and wealthy of the 
land. He argued, (and there was reason for it,) that a 
sense of public duty must be founded on a consciousness 
of public responsibility. Thousands of honest votes, 
cast in the polling booths of Yorkshire and Somerset- 
shire, went for no more than the voice of a constituency 
the whole of which could sit round one table within reach 
of the same haunch of venison. The average elector, 
when once that knowledge had been brought home to 
him, did not care to inform himself minutely about 
afiairs of State, a share in the control of which was so 
capriciously and unequally distributed. But it was 
another matter with those who were bom to govern. 
The peer with an hereditary seat in that House which 
then afforded almost as good a platform for an orator as 
the other, and a still more advantageous starting-point 
for an administrator ; the young man of fortune, who 
had only to choose the borough for his money, as his 
brother in orders would choose a living, or his brother 

1 Letter to Lord Rockingham, August 28, 1775. 
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in the army a regiment ; the great landowner, whom the 
freeholders trusted and liked as a country neighbour, 
without very close inquiry into the side which he took 
in the squabbles and intrigues among which he had to 
shape his course at Westminster ; — these were men who 
had leisure for public affairs, who could influence their 
direction and their issue, and who had the deepest 
interest in understanding them. The nature and extent 
of that interest Burke explained in a fine lesson, couched 
under the form of flattery, and addressed to a disciple 
who was soon to improve upon the teaching of his 
master. “ Persons in your station of life,” he wrote to 
the Duke of Eichmond, “ ought to have long views. 
You, if you are what you ought to be, are in my eyes 
the great oaks that shade a country, and perpetuate 
your benefits from generation to generation. The 
immediate power of a Duke of Eichmond, or a Marquis 
of Eockingham, is not so much of moment ; but if their 
conduct and example hand down their principles to 
their successors, then their houses become the public 
repositories and ofiices of record for the Constitution : 
not like the Tower, or Eolls Chapel, where it is searched 
for, and sometimes in vain, in rotten parchments under 
dripping and perishing walls, but in full vigour, and 
acting with vital energy and power, in the character of 
the leading men and natural interests of the country.” 

Such, and so very far from democratic, was the 
origin of the party which from that time onward fought 
the battle of Liberal principles in Parliament. Mem- 
bers of a powerful and vigorous oligarchy, determined 
to show themselves worthy of their trust, the more 
prominent amongst them were marked out from self- 
seeking and dissolute contemporaries by their disinte- 
rested political action and their blameless private habits. 
They had no taste for the amusements by which too 
many people in oflSce relieved the labour of misgoverning 
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their countryi What those amusements were may be 
known from a letter in which Eigby, early in his 
life, was at the pains to describe his nightly round ; — 
how he drank till past three in the morning, when, 
finding that no one cared to sit any longer, except 
one man who could not sit upright, he went to the 
Eidotto, and at length, most unwillingly, to his bed ; and 
how he was abroad again in time for a cock-fight, where 
he won forty pounds in ready money. That was the 
existence which the bolder and more important among 
the Ministers continued to lead as elderly men ; and the 
distaste of the Eockinghams for such proceedings had 
almost as much to do with their estrangement from 
those Ministers as any difference in policy and opinions. 

Horace Walpole, whose testimony as a witness for 
character was conclusive, whatever it might be when 
he spoke against it, thus wrote of the Duke of Eich- 
mond, at a time when he was at variance with that 
nobleman on the two burning questions of the hour. 
“ I worship his thousand virtues beyond any man’s. He 
is intrepid and tender, inflexible and humane beyond 
example. I do not know which is most amiable, his 
heart or conscience. He ought to be the great model 
of all our factions. No difference in sentiments between 
him and his friends makes the slightest impression on his 
attachment to them.” Of Lord J ohn Cavendish Walpole 
says : “ I have often disagreed with him, but always 
honoured his integrity. Surely that is the fountain of 
principles. Whatever has grown on his margin, the 
source has remained limpid and undefiled.” Sir George 
Savile has been justly described as the model to all 
time of a country gentleman in Parliament ; and Lord 
Eockingham’s career marks the highest point to which 
the respect and affection of those among whom he lived 
and worked ever carried a man whose health, tastes 
and disposition were the opposite of ^ that the require- 
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ments of politics demand. It was inscribed under his 
statue by a friendly, but not a flattering, hand, that his 
virtues were his arts. To be one of such a fraternity 
was an honour and an advantage from which Charles 
Fox had hitherto been excluded. He had struck too 
hard on the wrong side to please men who contended 
for principle where he only sought an excuse for forcing 
his way into the centre of a faction fight. But when 
he had finally left the ranks of that Ministry against 
whose example their own attitude was a living protest ; — 
when he stood alone, unhappy and in earnest, among 
the ruins of his joyous and careless past ; — then the 
Eockinghams began to watch his course with interest, 
and soon with S3mipathy. At the earliest indication 
which he gave of a desire to enroll himself in their 
band, they received him with open arms. He became 
first the comrade, then the close ally, and at length the 
adored and undisputed leader of men from whom, in 
whatever relation he might act with them, there was 
nothing but good to learn. 

The immediate change in his habits, it must be 
admitted, stopped many degrees below the mark of 
perfection. He still lived on credit, which he could not 
very well help if he was to live at all. He still entered 
in the book at Brooks’s Club his fifty-guinea bets that 
war with France would not break out for two years ; 
that Lord North would have ceased to be Prime Minister 
within the twelvemonth ; and that he himself would be 
called to the Bar before four given peers were aU either 
dead or married. He still played high, and long, and 
often. He still attended race-meetings with a sort of 
religious regularity, and gradually built up for himself a 
reputation of being the best handicapper in England. 
He liked going to his bed as little as ever, though he 
conformed so far to the received theories regarding the 
necessity of sleep that, when once there, he left it later 
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than had been his wont. He continued to spend his 
waking hours with those who enjoyed existence ; but he 
did not distinguish as rigidly as might have been desired 
between the forms of enjoyment favoured by the widely 
different circles in all of which he was ever and equally 
welcome. His habitual associates were men of honour, 
and men of culture after the school of St. James’s Street ; 
and as time went on, and faction waxed hotter, he 
consorted more and more by preference with Whigs. 
It would be impossible for a student of the exuberant 
literature which periodically issued from Brooks’s to deny 
that that haunt of wit and fashion was no monastery. 
Among the younger members of the party which after a 
time monopolised the Club there were plenty of jovial 
blades whose notions on a most essential point of morality 
were not merely defective, but positively inverted. It 
has been said, without any great malice or exaggeration, 
that the political creed of some of them began and ended 
in the preference for a stout man, who admired women, 
to a thin man, who was insensible to their charms. 

But the leaders of established fame and authority 
with whom Charles Fox consulted behind the scenes 
on the strategy of the session, and by whose side in 
the House of ComiAons he carried on the arduous and 
thankless work of opposition, were men whose com- 
panionship was an education in all that was right and 
becoming. Advising with Eichmond on the draft of a 
protest in the Lords ; arranging with Savile the Hst of 
Eesolutions to be subnaitted to a county meeting ; 
corresponding with Burke about the line to be taken 
on the hustings; and then going northwards to Soho 
for an evening with Johnson and Gibbon, Garrick and 
Eeynolds, at the immortal Club into which the kings 
of art and of letters had elected the young fellow 
at a moment when his fortunes were at their very 
lowest ; — such was now the course of Charles Fox’s day. 
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when he spent it well ; and as he grew in years the 
time which he employed bore ever a larger proportion 
to the time which he wasted. His elders loved him 
none the less because he was a learner in the intercourse 
of society, and never intentionally a teacher ; for what 
he had to tell mankind he was quite satisfied with 
imparting to them five times a week in the House 
of Commons. He tended steadily and perceptibly 
throughout his life towards higher views and quieter 
ways, until his sweet and lofty nature had lost all trace 
of what had been disastrous, and nearly fatal, to him in 
his early circumstances and training. Before he was 
old, or even elderly, a moralist would have been hard 
to please who would not allow him to be a good man, 
and assuredly the most imaginative of novelists could 
not have invented a better fellow. 

Of those forces which work for the improvement 
of character the most powerful is the pursuit of an 
object of a nature to tax all the faculties, and fix them 
over a long period in one continuous strain of exertion. 
Such an object awaited Charles Fox outside the gates of 
office, and it was the best present that Fortune ever 
made him. It was full time for him, — and for every 
one, high or humble, who had in hkn the making., of a 
true citizen, — that some work worth the doing should 
be set before them. The apathy of the people, which 
Burke deplored, was largely due to the transient and 
personal character of even the most serious among the 
questions which of recent years had divided the State. 
The furious popular excitement, and the vast amount of 
Parliamentary time, which had been expended on the 
seating and unseating of Wilkes, had in the end lowered 
the tone and relaxed the springs of politics. Members of 
the Opposition had been forced, by no fault of their own, 
to make a champion of one about whom the best which 
could be said was that he represented, — what he did 
not possess or profess, — a principle. Even the multi> 
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tude were weary of staring at, and almost ashamed 
of having helped to feed, the conflagration which for 
eleven livelong years had blazed and flickered in the 
train of that graceless hero. The party hostile to the 
Court was now passing through a reaction akin to that 
which the Eeformers half a century afterwards ex- 
perienced, when the passions which raged over the 
rights and wrongs of Queen Caroline had died away, 
and had left no solid gain to liberty behind them. 

But in the spring of 1774 events were at hand 
which broke the slumbers, and tried the mettle, of 
all true patriots in the kingdom. A controversy was 
at their door, unlimited in its scope, inexorable in its 
demands on their attention ; and of all men, inside 
Parliament and out, to none did it come pregnant 
with greater issues than to Fox. It was fortunate for 
him now that, during his apprenticeship in debate, the 
topics of his choice had been trivial and ephemeral, and 
that, possibly by a wholesome instinct, he had left 
graver problems alone. It mattered little which side 
he had espoused on the question whether an unlucky 
printer was to be sent to jail or committed to the charge 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms. But it mattered very much 
indeed that on the transcendent decision whether 
America was to be enslaved or pacified Fox should have 
nothing to unsay. He came to the great argument fresh 
and unhampered, his mind and body full of elasticity 
and strength. Without misgiving, without flagging, and 
with small thought of self, he devoted an eloquence 
already mature, and an intellect daily and visibly ripen- 
ing, to a cause which more than any one else he con- 
tributed to make intelligible, attractive, and at length 
irresistible. That cause at its commencement found him 
with a broken career. Its triumph placed him in the 
position of the first subject, and even (considering that 
his principal antagonist had been the King himself) of 
the first man in the country. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS AMERICA. THE SOCIAL CONDITION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE COLONIES 

In the spring of 1766 a new chapter of peace and 
goodwill, — the first, as it seemed, of many fair volumes, — 
had opened before the delighted eyes of all true fellow- 
countrymen on either side of the Atlantic. “We 
should find it hard,” so writes an excellent and learned 
author, “ to overstate the happiness which, for a few 
weeks, filled the hearts of the American people at the 
news that the detested Stamp Act had been repealed. 
As, in 1765, through the bond of a common fear, the 
thirteen colonies had been brought for the first time 
into some sort of union, so, in 1766, that union was for 
a while prolonged through the bond of a common joy. 
Certainly, never before had all these American com- 
munities been so swept by one mighty wave of grateful 
enthusiasm and delight.” ^ 

No citizen of America, who recollected anything, 

forgot how and where he heard the glad tidings. Her 

history, for a year to come, reads like the golden age. 

Philadelphia waited for the fourth of June in order to 

celebrate the King’s Birthday and the repeal of the Stamp 

Act together. Toasts were drunk to the Royal Family, 

to Parliament, and to “ our worthy and faithful agent. Dr. 

Franklin.” Franklin, determined that his household 

should rejoice in real earnest, sent his wife and daughter 

» 

' Professor Tyler’s Litera/ry History of tho Am&riecm Revolution, 
This book is a remarkable specimen of the historical faculty and desorip* 
tive power which have been expended by Americans on particular 
features in that great panorama. 
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a handsome present of satins and brocades, to replace the 
clothes of their owh spinning which they had worn while 
the crisis lasted, and while all good patriots refused to 
buy anything that had come from British ports. John 
Adams kept the occasion sadly. “ A duller day than 
last Monday, when the Province was in a rapture for 
the* repeal of the Stamp Act, I do not remember to 
have passed. My wife, who had long depended on 
going to Boston, and my little babe, were both very ill 
of an whooping-cough.” But, in his view, the great 
concession had done its work thoroughly and finally. 
In November 1766, after six months’ observation of 
its efiects, he wrote : “ The people are as quiet and 
submissive to Government as any people under the 
sun ; as little inclined to tumults, riots, seditions, as 
they were ever known to be since the first foundation 
of the Government. The repeal of the Stamp Act has 
composed every wave of popular disorder into a 
smooth and peaceful calm.” 

The mother-country had erred, had suffered, had 
repented, and had now retrieved her fault. Parliament, 
at the instance of Lord Eockingham and his colleagues, 
embodied in a statute the assertion of its own right to 
make laws binding on the colonies in aU cases what- 
soever ; and then it repealed the Stamp Act, as a 
practical admission that the right in question should be 
exercised only in cases where the colonies did not 
object. The proceeding was intensely English ; but 
unfortunately it lacked the most important condition 
of a great English compromise, for it was not accepted 
by the beaten party. George Grenville, the parent of 
the Stamp-duty, and reputed to be the greatest living 
master of finance, bitterly resented the reversal of his 
policy; and he spoke the views of a very powerful 
minority of the Commons. In the other House a Pro- 
test was carefully drawn with the purpose of defying and 
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insulting what was then the unanimous opinion of 
Americans. It was signed by a body of lay peers, 
respectable at any rate in numbers, and by five 
bishops, who wrote their names between those of 
Sandwich and Weymouth like men so sure of their 
cause that there was no need to be nice about their 
company. Warburton of Gloucester, the ablest And 
by far the most distinguished among them, has left on 
record his own view of the duty of a father of the 
Church when dealing with affairs of State ; and the 
theory which satisfied him was good enough for his 
brethren. “Let us private men,” he wrote, when 
already a bishop, “ preserve and improve the little 
we have left of private virtue ; and, if one of those 
infected with the influenza of politics should ask me, 

‘ What then becomes of your public virtue ? ’ I would 
answer him with an old Spanish proverb : ‘ The King 
has enough for us all.’ ” 

The King’s idea of public virtue at this memorable 
conjuncture was notorious everywhere, and talked about 
freely by every one except by the Ministers who, from the 
unfortunate obligations of their position, were bound 
to pretend to believe the Eoyal word. The course of 
action which alone could secure peace and welfare to 
his Empire had in him an opponent more resolute 
and bitter even than Grenville. Ko Protest, phrased 
decorously enough to be admitted upon the Journals 
of the House of Lords, could have adequately expressed 
the sentiments of George the Third towards his subjects 
beyond the water. On their account the dislike which 
he had all along entertained for his Ministers had 
deepened into busy and unscrupulous hostility. He 
looked upon the conciliation of America, which those 
’^Ministers had effected, as an act of inexpiable dis- 
loyalty to the Grown. He thwarted them by an 
intrigue which has acquired a shameful immortality 
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from the literary ability of a statesman who suffered 
from it, and of historians who have recounted it. 
How the King, acting through the King’s Friends, 
harassed and hampered the King’s Ministers during the 
debates on the Stamp Act, is told by Burke in the 
“ Thoughts on the Discontents,” and by Macaulay in the ^ 
second Essay on Chatham ; and seldom or never did 
either of them write more pointedly and powerfully. 
The process is concisely described by Mr. Lecky, in the 
twelfth chapter of his History. “ When the measure 
was first contemplated, two partisans of Bute came to 
the King, offering to resign their places, as they meant 
to oppose the repeal, but they were told that they 
might keep their places and vote as they pleased. The 
hint was taken, and the King’s friends were among the 
most active, though not the most conspicuous, oppo- 
nents of the Ministers.” 

When, in spite of his efforts, the work of pacifica- 
tion was accomplished, George the Third never for- 
gave his wise and faithful servants for having saved 
him from himself. Determined to punish, he fell 
diligently to the task of finding an instrument, and 
he soon was able to place his hand on a noble weapon, 
which he used with remarkable skill in a very bad 
cause. The love of Britain for Pitt was not stronger 
than the aversion with which, in life and after death, 
he was regarded by Britain’s sovereign. But at this 
crisis the great Commoner was recommended to the 
Eoyal notice by the circumstance, which was unhappily 
notorious, that he looked coldly upon the statesmen 
whom George the Third hated. As soon as the King was 
sure of Pitt, he got quit of Eockingham. Under cover 
of a name which has elevated and adorned the annals 
of our Parliament was formed a bad and foolish: 
administration which woefully misdirected our national 
policy. That tissue of scrapes and scandals whi<3i 
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marked their conduct of home affairs belongs to a 
period when Chatham was no longer in office ; but the 
most disastrous and gratuitous of their blunders abroad 
dates from the time when he still was nominally Prime 
Minister. On the second of June, 1767; a series of 
Eesolutions were passed in Committee of Ways and 
Means, imposing duties upon a number of commodities 
admitted into the British colonies and plantations in 
America ; and it was the seventeenth of these Eesolu- 
tions which provided “ That a duty of ^d. per pound- 
weight avoirdupois be laid upon all tea imported into 
the said colonies and plantations.” 

It is a measure of the greatness of Chatham that> 
citizen and subject as he was, his opinions and pre- 
dilections, nay his very moods and prejudices, affected 
the general course of events as deeply as it has ever or 
anywhere been affected by the character of the most 
powerful monarchs who have had an absolute hold 
on the resources and policy of a State. Just as the 
history of Germany would have run in other channels 
if Frederic the Great had not been King of Prussia at 
the death of the Emperor Charles the Sixth ; just as 
Spain would have been spared untold calamities if any 
one but Napoleon had been on the throne of Prance when 
Ferdinand quarrelled with his father; so the fortunes 
of the English-speaking world would have looked very 
different in the retrospect if only Chatham had been 
in the mind to act cordially with the right men at 
the right moment. With Eockingham as his second in 
command, — with Lord John Cavendish, or Dowdeswell, 
or, still better, with Burke as his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,-— he might have lingered in the retirement 
to which his shattered health inclined him without 
any damage to the public interest or to his own fame. 
But with Grafton dispensing the patronage and holding 
Cabinets in his absence, and with Charles Townshend 
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master of the revels in the House of Commons, the step 
was taken, and taken in the name of Chatham, which 
in one day reversed the policy that he had nearest at 
heart, and undid the work of which he was most justly 
proud. The Boston massacre ; the horrors of the 
Indian warfare ; the mutual cruelties of partisans in the 
Cal’olinas ; Saratoga and Yorktown ; the French war ; 
the Spanish war ; the wholesale ruin of the American 
loyalists; the animosity towards Great Britain which 
for so long afterwards coloured the foreign policy of 
the United States ; — aU flowed in direct and inevitable 
sequence from that fatal escapade. Among the bright 
possibilities of history, very few can be entertained with 
better show of reason than a belief that the two nations 
might have kept house together with comfort, and in 
the end might have parted friends, if the statesman 
whom both of them equally revered and trusted would 
have thrown in his lot with that English party which, 
almost to a man, shared his wise views in regard to 
the treatment of our colonies, and sympathised with 
the love which he bore their people. 


The fiyst cardinal mistake had now been made, and 
the next was not long in coming. British politicians 
had much else to talk of ; and the hardworking 
quiet-living British people, after the Stamp Act was 
repealed, had returned to their business, and put 
America out of their thoughts as they supposed for 
ever. They were not prepared for the instant and 
bewildering sensation which the news of what had been 
done at Westminster produced across the ocean. It 
was indeed a rude awakening for the colonists one and 
all, irrespective of class, creed, and calling. In the 
assurance that past scores were clean wiped out, they 
had settled themselves down to the sober enjoyment of a 
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victory which seemed the more secure because all con- 
cerned had their part in it ; for if America had carried 
her point, England had conquered herself. And now^ 
without warning, without fresh reason given, the 
question was reopened by the stronger of the two 
parties under circumstances which to the weaker por- 
tended ruin. The situation was far more ominous than 
if the Stamp-duty had been left where it was. Parlia- 
ment, by repealing the Act, had publicly recognised 
and admitted that the claim to tax America was one 
to which America would never submit ; and yet, a 
twelvemonth afterwards, that claim was revived on a 
larger scale, and with a deliberation which showed that 
this time England meant business. It was impossible for 
the colonists, — who were all, in a sort, politicians, one 
as much as another, — to understand that the great mass 
of Englishmen attended seldom and little to a matter 
which for themselves was everything ; which had ex- 
clusively occupied their minds and consumed their 
energies during six and thirty busy and anxious 
months ; and which, almost against their will, had 
taught them to feel as a nation, to meet in general 
council, and to plan combined action. 

But if America did not take sulRcient account of 
the indifference and ignorance of England as a whole, 
her instinct told her, and told her rightly, that great 
men behind the scenes, before they raised the standard 
of British supremacy, had counted the cost and were 
now fighting to win. Awed by the suddenness and 
magnitude of the peril, the colonial leaders acted with 
circumspection and rare self-control. Abstaining them- 
selves, and with notable success restraining their 
followers, from the more violent courses which had 
marked the campaign against the Stamp Act, they 
undertook the task of appealing to the good sense and 
the friendliness of the British people. John Dickinson 
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of Pennsylvania, so true to England that he lost all 
heart for politics as soon as a time came when he could 
no longer be true to England without being disloyal to 
America, put the case against the Eevenue Acts with 
conclusive force, and in attractive shape. His “ Farmer’s 
Letters,” having done their work at home, were published 
by Franklin in London, were translated into French, 
and were read by everybody in the two capitals of 
civihsation who read anything more serious than a 
play-bill. The members of the Massachusetts Assembly 
resolutely and soberly assumed the responsibility of 
giving an official voice to the grievances of America. 
They explained their contention in a letter which their 
agent in England was directed to lay before the British 
Cabinet ; and they transmitted a Petition to the King 
recounting the early struggles of their colony, its services 
to the Empire, the rights and privileges with which it had 
been rewarded, and its recent intolerable wrongs. The 
language used was manly, simple, and even touching ; 
if anything could have touched him whom they still 
tried to regard as the father of his people. The docu- 
ments were written in draft by Samuel Adams ; and one 
of them, at least, was revised no less than seven times 
in full conclave with the object of excluding any harsh 
or intemperate expression. And then they prepared 
themselves for the very worst ; because, though they fain 
would hope against hope, they only too well knew that 
the worst would come. They addressed a circular letter 
to the other representative Assemblies on the American 
continent, urging them to take such steps, within the 
limits of the Constitution, as would strengthen the hands 
of a sister colony which had done its duty, according 
to its light, in the presence of a great emergency, and 
which now ventured freely to make known its mind to 
them upon a common concern. 

It was all to no purpose. Their Petition was thrown 
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aside unanswered, much as if they had been a meeting* 
of heritors in Scotland who had passed a resolution 
calling for the repeal of the Act of Union during the 
hours which ought to have been spent on parish busi- 
ness. But as regards the circular letter, even that 
parallel could not hold; for no Minister would have 
treated the humblest local body in any of the three 
Kingdoms in the style which the Secretary of State 
employed in dealing with the senates of America. 
Lord Hillsborough informed the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts that her representatives must rescind the resolu- 
tion on which that audacious letter was based, or be sent 
back to their homes then and there. The Assemblies 
of the twelve other colonies were enjoined, in so many 
words, to take no notice of the appeal from Boston, and to 
treat it with the contempt which it deserved ; on pain, in 
their case likewise, of an immediate prorogation or dis- 
solution. Such a message could bring only one answer 
from men who had our blood in their veins, and in whose 
village schools our history was taught as their own. 
Junius, no blind partisan of the Americans, wrote of 
them with force and truth : ‘‘ They have been driven into 
excesses little short of rebellion. Petitions have been 
hindered from reaching the Throne ; and the continuance 
of one of the principal Assemblies rested upon an arbi- 
trary condition, which, considering the temper they 
were in, it was impossible they should comply with.” At 
Boston, in the fullest House that had ever met, ninety- 
two members, as against seventeen, flatly declined to 
withdraw the letter. The Assemblies of the other 
colonies stood stoutly by their fugleman, and faced, 
and in some cases paid, the threatened penalty. 

In one city and another, from Hew York to Charles- 
ton, the language which had been familiar under the 
Stamp Act again was heard. The Sons of Liberty began 
to stir. The glorious majority was celebrated by pro- 
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cessions with iiinety-two torches, and banquets with 
an almost interminable list of toasts. Above all, a 
combination against the use of British manufactures 
once more was openly talked of ; and the young ladies 
looked out their spinning-wheels, and the young 
geli^emen reflected ruefully that the weather was 
already warm for home-made linsey-woolsey. Boston 
itself, all things considered, was tranquil almost to 
tameness in spite of very sore provocation. But it so 
fell out that the captain of a frigate, which mounted 
guard over the town, had taken advantage of his 
station at the mouth of the harbour to intercept and 
impress New England sailors as they returned home 
from sea. During the height of his unpopularity a 
boat’s-crew from his ship, on an alleged breach of the 
revenue laws, seized a sloop which, to make the matter 
worse, was owned by a prominent patriot and was 
called “ The Liberty.” A disturbance ensued far less 
serious than the magistrates of Sunderland and Hartle- 
pool, and every North of England port which possessed 
a custom-house and was visited by a pressgang, in 
those rough times were accustomed to deal with as part 
of the year’s work. But the English Ministers were sore 
and nervous. The mildest whisper of a non-importation 
agreement, and the most distant echo of a revenue riot, 
so long as they came from beyond the Western waters, 
awoke reminiscences which were too much for their 
temper and their equanimity. The King, especially, had 
Boston on the brain. To this day there are some among 
her sons who can forgive his memory for anything 
rather than for the singular light in which he persisted 
in regarding their classic city. • To his eyes the capital 
of Massachusetts was a centre of vulgar sedition, 
bristling with Trees of Liberty and strewn with brickbats 
aiid broken glass ; where his enemies went about clothed 
in hofnespun, and his friends in tar and feathers. 
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Whatever his view might be, George the Third was 
now well able to impose it on the Ministry. Chatham 
had retired, and the Duke of Grafton, who was not 
master of his colleagues, held the office of First Lord 
of the Treasury. The Bedfords by this time had con- 
trived to establish themselves solidly in the Government, 
and were always at hand to feed the flame of the King’s 
displeasure. They eagerly represented to him that his 
authority had been trifled with long enough, and pro- 
mised that five or six frigates and one strong brigade 
would soon bring not only Massachusetts, but the 
whole American continent, to reason. Lord Shelburne, 
to his infinite credit, fought the battle of sense and 
humanity singlehanded within the Cabinet, and stoutly 
declared that he would be no party to dispatching 
for service on the coast of New England a cutter or 
a company in addition to the force that was there 
already. Franklin, whom Shelburne admired and 
believed in, had reminded the House of Commons that 
a regiment of infantry could not oblige a man to take 
stamps, or drink tea, if he chose to do without ; and 
had expressed it as his opinion that, if troops were sent 
to America, they would not find a rebellion, although 
they would be only too likely to make one.' But 
Franklin’s wit had too much wisdom in it for George 
the Third, and for such of his counsellors as knew what 
advice was expected of them. The Bedfords carried the 
day, and Shelburne resigned office. Early in October 
d768 eight ships of war lay in Boston harbour. Their 
loaded broadsides commanded a line of wharves a great 
deal more peaceable than was the quay of North Shields 
during one of the periodical disputes between the keel- 
men and the coal-shippers. Cannon and infantry were 
landed, and the men were marched on to the Common 

* Examination of Dr. Benjamin Franklin before the House in 
CoTomittee. The PanrUamentary History of England, vol. xiv. p. 147. 
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with drums beating and colours flying, and sixteen 
rounds of ball-cartridge in their pouches. The first con- 
tingent consisted of two battalions, and the wing of 
another ; and subsequent reinforcements increased the 
garrison until Boston contained at least one red-coat for 
every five of the men, women, and children who made 
up the total of her seventeen thousand inhabitants. 


Thus the second stage was reached in the downward 
course. How serious a step it was, how absolutely ir- 
retrievable except on the condition of being retracted 
forthwith, is now a commonplace of history. But its 
gravity was acknowledged at the time by few English- 
men ; and those who were specially responsible for the 
conduct of affairs were blind amidst the one-eyed. It 
is not too much to say that, among our own people of 
every degree, the governing classes understood America 
the least. One cause of ignorance they had in common 
with others of their countrymen. We understand the 
Massachusetts of 1768 better than it was understood 
by most Englishmen who wrote that date at the head 
of their letters. For when the question is that of getting 
to know what the world outside Europe was like four 
generations ago, distance of time is less of an obstacle 
to us, in an age when aU read, than was distance of 
space to our ancestors before the days of steam and 
telegraph. A man bound for New York, as he sent 
his luggage on board at Bristol, would willingly have 
compounded for a voyage lasting as many weeks as it 
now lasts days. When Franklin, still a youth, went to 
London to buy the press and types by which he hoped 
to found his fortune, he had to wait the best part of a 
twelvemonth for the one ship which then made an 
annual trip between Philadelphia and the Thames. 
When, in 1762 , already a great man, he sailed for England 
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in a convoy of merchantmen, he spent all September and 
October at sea, enjoying the calm weather, as he always 
enjoyed everything ; dining about on this vessel and the 
other ; and travelling “ as in a moving village, with all 
one’s neighbours about one.” Adams, during the height 
of the war, hurrying to France in the finest frigate which 
Congress could place at his disposal, — and with a captain 
who knew that, if he encountered a superior force, his 
distinguished guest did not intend to be carried alive 
under British hatches, — could make no better speed than 
five and forty days between Boston and Bordeaux. 
Lord Carlisle, carrying an olive-branch the prompt de- 
livery of which seemed a matter of life and death to the 
Ministry that sent him out, was six weeks between port 
and port ; tossed by gales which inflicted on his brother 
Commissioners agonies such as he forbore to make a 
matter of joke even to George Selwyn. General 
Biedesel, conducting the Brunswick troops to fight in a 
bad quarrel which was none of theirs, counted three 
mortal months from the day when he stepped on deck 
at Stade in the Elbe to the day when he stepped off 
it at Quebec in the St. Lawrence. If such was the 
lot of plenipotentiaries on mission and of generals in 
command, it may be imagined how humbler individuals 
fared, the duration of whose voyage concerned no one 
but themselves. Waiting weeks on the wrong side of the 
water for a full complement of passengers, and weeks 
more for a fair wind ; — and then beating across in a 
badly found tub, with a cargo of millstones and old 
iron rolling about below ; — they thought themselves 
lucky if they came into harbour a month after their 
private stores had run out, and carrying a budget of 
news as stale as the ship’s provisions.^ 

^ Among accounts of such voyages, none are more life-like than those 
which may be found in Davis’s Travels in America, published in 1808 ; 
an exquisitely absurd book which the world, to the diminution of its 
gaiety, has forgotten. 
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Whatever else got across the Atlantic under such 
conditions, fresh and accurate knowledge of what 
people on the opposite coast thought, and how they 
lived, most assuredly did not. War is a great teacher 
of geography. The ideas about men, laws, and locali- 
ties in the United States, which were current here until 
Lee's Virginian campaigns and Sherman’s March to 
Savannah, the Proclamation of Freedom, and "the re- 
election of Lincoln, came successively to enlighten us, 
were vague and distorted even in an era of ocean 
steamers. But those ideas were tame and true as 
compared to the images which floated across the mental 
vision of our grandfather’s grandfather whenever he 
took the trouble to think about the colonies. The 
hallucinations of the British mind, practical even in its 
fantasies, assumed the shape of fabulous statistics which 
went to show that America, unless her commercial 
ambition was kept tight in hand, would overset the 
intentions of Providence by ceasing to supply her 
wants exclusively from Britain. “The great defect 
here,” Franklin wrote from London, “is in all sorts 
of people a want of attention to what passes in such 
remote countries as America ; an unwillingness to 
read anything about them if it appears a little lengthy, 
and a disposition to postpone the consideration even of 
the things they know they must at last consider, so that 
they may have time for what more immediately con- 
cerns them, and withal enjoy their amusements, and be 
undisturbed in the universal dissipation.” ^ They read 
as little as they could help and, when they did read, 
they were informed by the debates in Parliament that 
the farmers and backwoodsmen of the West, if they 
were permitted to manufacture in iron, in cotton, and 
in wool, and to export the produce of their labour all 
the world over, would speedily kill the industries of 

^ Letter to Samuel Cooper. London, July 7, 1773. 
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Leeds and Manchester and Sheffield. And they learned 
from the newspapers, for whom Niagara and the Eapids 
did not exist, that the interests of Newfoundland were 
threatened by a scheme for the establishment of a 
cod and whale fishery in Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 
That was the sort of stuflT, said Franklin, which was 
produced for the amusement of cofiee-house students in 
politics; and was the material for “all future Livys, 
Eapins, Eobertsons, Humes, and Macaulays who may 
be inclined to furnish the world with that rara avis, a 
true history.” ^ 

Over and above the misconceptions prevailing 
equally in all quarters. Ministers of State were under 
a disadvantage peculiar to themselves. While other 
Englishmen were ignorant, they were habitually misin- 
formed. In recent years the nation has more than 
once learned by bitter experience the evils which arise 
from bad advice sent home by administrators on the 
spot, whether they be dull people who cannot interpret 
what is passing around them, or clever people with 
a high-flying policy of their own. But the Colonial 
Governors and High Commissioners of our own times 
have been men of good, and sometimes of lofty, 
character ; whereas the personages upon whose reports 
Lord Hillsborough and Lord Dartmouth had to depend 
for forming their notions of the American population, 
and in accordance with whose suggestions the course 
taken at an emergency by the British Cabinet was 
necessarily shaped, were in many cases utterly unworthy- 
of their trust*. Among them were needy politicians and 
broken stockjobbers who in better days had done a 

* Letter of May 1765, to the editor of a newspaper, under the 
si^ature of “ A Traveller.” Mrs. Catharine Macaulay, author of The 
Hietpry of Engla/nd from theAcoeseion of James tkePi/rst to that of the 
Brwnswicic Une^ was then much in vogue among the Whigs. They were 
rather at a loss for an historian of their own, to set against the Jacobitism 
of David Hume. 
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good turn to a Minister, and for whom a post had to be 
found at times when the English public departments 
were too fuU, or England itself was too hot, to hold 
them. There remained the resource of shipping them 
across the Atlantic to chaffer for an increase of salary 
with the assembly of their colony, and to pester their 
frieMs at home with claims for a pension which would 
enable them to revisit London without fear * of the 
Marshalsea. They took small account socially of the 
plain and shrewd people amongst whom their tem- 
porary lot was thrown ; and they were the last to under- 
stand the nature and motives of that moral repugnance 
with which their superciliousness was repaid. 

On the Secretary of State’s list there were better 
men than these, who unfortunately were even worse 
governors. It so happened that in critical places, 
and at moments which were turning-points of history, 
the highest post in the colony was more often than 
not occupied by some man of energy and industry, 
who in personal conduct was respectable according 
to the standard then ruling in the most easy branch of 
a public service nowhere given to austerity. But these 
gentlemen were not of an intellectual capacity equal to • 
a situation which would have tried the qualities of a 
Turgot. They moved in an atmosphere such that per- 
verted public spirit was more dangerous than no pubhc 
spirit at all. A great man would have sympathised 
with the aspirations of the colonists ; a lazy man would 
have laughed at and disregarded them; but, (by a 
tendency irresistible in times of unrest and popular 
discontent,) a narrow and plodding man is the , pre- 
destined enemy of those whom it is his vocation to 
govern. Exactly in proportion as people are keen to 
detect their rights, and formidable to insist on having 
them, a governor of this type is certain to distrust their^ 
aims, to disapprove their methods, and bitterly to dis-^ 
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like their turn of character. In his eyes, the rough and 
ready incidents that accompany the spread of political 
excitement in a young community are so many acts of 
treason against his office, which he is always apt to 
magnify. His self-respect is wounded ; his sense of 
official tradition is honestly shocked; and, while the 
people are intent upon what they regard as a piiblic 
controversy, he is sure to treat the whole matter as a 
personal conflict between himself and them. 

Such a man, in such a state of mind and temper, 
makes it his duty, and finds it his consolation^ to pour 
out his griefs and resentments in the correspondence 
'which he carries on with his official superiors. It is 
the bare truth that his own Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors wrote King George out of America. The 
stages of the process are minutely recorded by an 
analytic philosopher who enjoyed every facility for 
conducting his observations. “Their office,” wrote 
Franklin, “ makes them insolent ; their insolence makes 
them odious ; and, being conscious that they are hated, 
they become malicious. Their malice urges them to 
continual abuse of the inhabitants in their letters to 
administration, representing them as disafiected and 
rebellious, and, (to encourage the use of severity,) as 
weak, divided, timid, and cowardly. Government 
believes all ; thinks it necessary to support and counten- 
ance its officers. Their quarrelling with the people is 
deemed a mark and consequence of their fidelity. They 
are therefore more highly rewarded, and this makes 
their conduct still more insolent and provoking.” 

It was a picture painted from life, in strong but 
faithful colours. The letters of Bernard, the Governor 
of Massachusetts, contained the germ of all the culpable 
and foohsh proceedings which at the long last alien- 
ated America. As far back as the year 1764 he wrote 
a memorandum in which he urged the Cabinet to quash 
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the Charters of the colonies. Throughout the agitation 
against the Stamp-duty he studiously exaggerated the 
turbulence of the popular party, and underrated their 
courage and sincerity. “ The people here,” he wrote, in 
January 1766, “ talk very high of their power to resist 
Great Britain ; but it is all talk. !New York and Boston 
would both be defenceless to a royal fleet. I hope that 
New York will have the honour of being subdued first.” 
When, to his chagrin, the obnoxious tax was abolished, 
Bernard set himself persistently to the work of again 
troubling the quieted waters. He proposed, in cold 
blood, during the interval between the repeal of the 
Stamp Act and the imposition of the Tea-duty, that 
Massachusetts should be deprived of her Assembly. 
When the new quarrel arose, he lost no chance of 
stimulating the fears of the Court and flattering its 
prejudices. He sent over lists of royalists who might 
be nominated to sit as councillors in the place of the 
ejected representatives ; and lists of patriots who should 
be deported to England, and there tried for their lives. 
He called on the Bedfords for troops as often and 
as importunately as ever the Bedfords themselves had 
called for trumps when a great stake was on the card- 
table. He advised that the judges and the civil servants 
of Massachusetts should be paid by the Crown with 
money levied from the colony. He pleaded in secret that 
the obnoxious taxes should never, and on no account^ be 
repealed or mitigated ; while in a public despatch he 
recommended that a petition from the Assembly, praying 
for relief from these very taxes, should be favourably 
considered. For this plot against the liberties of America 
was carried on out of the view of her people. Amidst 
the surprise and dismay inspired by each successive 
stroke of severity with which they were visited, the 
colonists did not recognise, and in some cases did not 
even suspect, the hand of their own paid servants, who 
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were for ever professing to mediate between them and 
their angry sovereign. Since Machiavelli undertook to 
teach the Medici how principalities might be governed 
and maintained, no such body of literature was put on 
paper as that in which Sir Francis Bernard, (for his 
services procured him a baronetcy,) instructed George 
the Third and his Ministers in the art of throwing away 
a choice portion of a mighty Empire. 


But in order to comprehend a policy which lay so 
far outside the known and ordinary limits of human 
infatuation, it must never be forgotten that there was a 
deeper and a more impassable gulf than the Atlantic 
between the colonists and their rulers. If Cabinet 
Ministers at home had known the Americans better, 
they would only have loved them less. The higher up 
in the peerage an Englishman stood, and the nearer to 
influence and power, the more unlikely it was that he 
would be in sympathy with his brethren across the 
^seas, or that he would be capable of respecting their 
susceptibilities, and of apprehending their virtues, 
which were less to his taste even than their imperfec- 
tions. It is unnecessary to recapitulate any portion of 
the copious mass of evidence, drawn from their own 
mouths, and those of their boon companions and con- 
federates, by aid of which a description, — and the 
accuracy of it no one has thought fit to impugn, — has 
been given of the personal habits and the public 
morality prevalent among those statesmen whom the 
maj[ority in Parliament supported, and in whom the 
King reposed his confidence.^ How they drank and 
gamed ; what scandalous modes of life they led them- 
selves, and joyously condoned in others ; what they 
spent and owed, and whence they drew the vast sums 

' Chapter III. of the Ea/rly History of Charles James Fox, 
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of money by which they fed their profusion, may be 
found in a hundred histories and memoirs, dramas, 
novels, and satires. But the story is nowhere recorded 
in such downright language, and with so over-brimming 
an abundance of detail, as in the easy mutual confidences 
of the principal actors ; if, indeed, that can be called a 
conlfeence which the person concerned would have told 
with equal freedom and self-complacency to any man, 
— and, it must be confessed, to many women, — as long 
as the hearers were of his own rank, and belonged to 
his own party. 

These folk were the product of their age, which, in 
its worst aspect, resembled nothing that England has 
known before or since. The stern heroes who waged the 
great civic contest of the seventeenth century, and who 
drew their strength from the highest of all sources, had 
been succeeded by a race who in private very generally 
lived for enjoyment, and in Parliament fought for their 
owm hand. The fibre of our public men had long been 
growing dangerously lax, and at length temptation 
came in irresistible force. The sudden wealth which 
poured into England, after Chatham had secured her 
predominance in both hemispheres, brought in its train 
a flood of extravagance and corruption, and occasioned 
grave misgivings to those who were proud of her good 
name, and who understood her real interests. There 
was now, however, in store for our country a severe and 
searching lesson, the direct consequence of her faults 
and proportioned to their magnitude, but by which as 
a nation she was capable of profiting. She escaped the 
fate of other world-wide empires by the noble spirit 
in which she accepted the teaching of disaster. From 
the later years of the American war onwards there 
set in a steady and genuine reformation in personal and 
political morals which carried her safe, strong, and pure 
through the supreme ordeal of the wrestle with Napoleon. 

E 
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But nothing is more certain than that there was a 
period when Englishmen who had studied the past, and 
who watched the present, recognised a very close 
parallel between their own country and the capital of 
the ancient world at the time when the Provinces lay 
helpless and defenceless at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government. They read their Gibbon with uneasy 
presentiments, and were not disposed to quarrel with 
sd.tirists who found in London and Bath much the same 
material as Pome and Baias had afforded to Juvenal. 
Smollett, though by preference he drew from ugly 
models, depicted things as he saw them and not as 
he imagined them. Those scenes of coarseness and 
debauchery, of place-hunting and bribery, of mean 
tyranny and vulgar favouritism, which make his town- 
stories little short of nauseous, and give to his sea- 
stories their unpleasing but unquestionable power, 
were only the seamy side of that tapestry on which 
more fashionable artists recorded the sparkling follies 
and splendid jobbery of their era. Great in describing 
the symptoms, Smollett had detected the root of the 
disease, as is shown in his description of the throng of 
visitors who came to drink the Bath waters. “AU 
these absurdities,” he wrote, “ arise from the general 
tide of luxury, which hath overpowered the nation, and 
swept away all, even the dregs of the people. Clerks 
and factors from the East Indies, loaded with the spoils 
of plundered provinces ; planters, negro-drivers, and 
hucksters from our American plantations, enriched they 
know not how ; agents, commissaries, and contractors, 
who have fattened in two successive wars on the blood 
of the nation ; usurers, brokers, and jobbers of every 
kind ; men of low birth and no breeding, have found 
themselves suddenly translated to a state of affluence 
unknown to former ages.” ^ 

* Humphrey ClmJcer. The letter from Bath of April 28. 
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Other writers, who were not professional cynics, 
and who observed mankind with no inclination to 
make the worst of what they saw, were all in the same 
story. Horne Tooke pronounced that English manners 
had not changed by degrees, but of a sudden ; and 
he attributed it chiefly to our connection with India 
that luxury and corruption had flowed in, ‘‘ not as in 
Greece, like a gentle rivulet, but after the manner of 
a torrent.” ^ On such a point no more unimpeachable 
witnesses can be found than those American Tories who 
sacrificed their homes, their careers, and their proper- 
ties for love of England, and for the duty which they 
thought that they owed her. These honest men were 
shocked and pained to find that in passing from the 
colonies to the mother-country they had exchanged an 
atmosphere of hardihood, simplicity, and sobriety for 
what seemed to them a perpetual cyclone of prodi- 
gality and vice. Their earlier letters, before they had 
grown accustomed to a state of manners which they 
never could bring themselves to approve, breathe in 
every paragraph disappointment and disillusion.^ The 
blemishes on the fair- fame of England, which these 
unhappy children of her adoption discovered late in 
life, were familiar to her native sons from the time 
when they first began to take account of what was 
going on around them. Churchill’s denunciations of 
the rake, the gamester, and the duellist in high places 

* Memoirs of John Home Toohe^ vol. ii. p. 488. 

^ Samuel Curwen, for instance, who left Salem in Massachusetts for 
London in May 1775, writes in July of the same year ; “ The dissipation, 
self-forgetfulness, and vicious indulgences of every kind which characterise 
this metropolis, are not to be wondered at. The unbounded riches of 
many afford the means of every species of luxury, which, (thank God,) 
our part of America is ignorant of.” And again in the following August : 

You will not wonder at the luxury, dissipation, and profligacy of manners 
said to reign in this capital, when you consider that the temptations to 
indulgence, from the lowest hkunts to the most elegant and expensive 
rendezvous of the noble and polished world, are almost beyond the power 
of number to reckon up.” 
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of trust and power, read to us now like the conventional 
invective of satire; but in his own generation they 
were true to the life and the letter. And Cowper, 
whose most halting verse had a dignity and sincerity 
which must ever be wanting to Churchill’s bouncing 
couplets, made it a complaint against his country 

That she is rigid in denouncing death 
On petty robbers, and indulges life 
And liberty, and oft-times honour too. 

To peculators of the public gold : 

That thieves at home must hang, but he that puts 
Into his overgorged and bloated purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes. ‘ 

By whatever channels money flowed into the country, 
it was in the nature of things that those who were 
the strongest should get the most. The people of birth 
and fashion, who as a class were always in power, 
had no mind to be outbid and outshone by any nabob, or 
army contractor, or West Indian planter who was push- 
ing himself to the front in parliament and in society. 
In order to hold their own . against the new men in 
wealth, and in all that wealth brings, they had one 
resource, and one only. The opinion of their set 
forbade them to engage in trade ; and, apart from 
any question of sentiment, their self-indulgent habits un- 
fitted them for the demands of a genuine business life, 
which were more severe then than now. The spurious 
business which a gentleman may do in his off hours 
with no commercial training, no capital, and no risk 
except to honour, was unknown in those primitive 
days. In the eighteenth century the City did not care 
to beg or to buy any man’s name, unless he gave with 
it the whole of his time and the whole of his credit. But 
a great peer had small cause to regret that the gates of 
commerce were barred to him and his, as long as he 


^ Book I. of The Taalc. 
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could help himself out of the taxes, and help himself 
royally ; for, in that paradise of privilege, what an 
individual received from the public was in proportion 
to the means which he possessed already. Horace 
Walpole, who lived very long and very well on sine- 
cures which were waiting for him when he came of age, 
said that there was no living in England under twenty 
thousand a year. “ Not that that suffices ; but it enables 
one to ask for a pension for two or three lives.” 

A nobleman with a large supply of influence to sell, 
who watched the turn of the market, and struck in at 
the right moment, might make the fortune of his family 
in the course of a single week. “ To-morrow,” Eigby 
wrote to the Duke of Bedford in September 1766, 
“ Lord Hertford kisses hands for Master of the Horse. 
Lord Beauchamp is made Constable of Dublin Castle 
for life in the room of an old Mr. Hatton. Lord 
Hertford gives Mr. Hatton a thousand pounds to quit 
his employment, which was five hundred a year. A 
thousand more is added, and Lord Beauchamp has got 
it for his life. There is another job done for another 
son in a Custom-house place, which will be a thousand 
a year more. In short, what with sons and daughters, 
and boroughs, and employments of all kinds, I never 
heard of such a trading voyage as his Lordship’s has 
proved.” Eigby himself, — whose stock-in-trade was an 
effrontery superior to the terrors of debate, a head of 
proof in a drinking bout, and an undeniable popularity 
with all circles whose goodwill was no compliment, — 
was Master of the EoUs in Ireland, or rather out of 
Ireland, for life. In addition, he enjoyed for the space 
of fourteen years the vast and more than questionable 
emoluments of a Paymaster of the Forces who was 
without a conscience, and with a good friend at the 
Treasury. A balance of eleven hundred thousand 
pounds of public money stood in his name at the bank, 
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the interest on which went to him, or rather to his 
creditors ; for he lived and died insolvent. To this day the 
nation has against him a bad debt of a large amount, — 
in the sense, that is, in which a traveller whose purse 
has been taken has a bad debt against a highwayman. 

The increasing luxury and the rise in the standard 
of living, which drove great men into these raids on the 
Exchequer, at the same time provided the means of 
gratifying, if not of satisfying, their rapacity. New 
offices were created out of the superfluities of the 
revenue; and, as each year went round, those which' 
already existed became better worth having. The 
receipts of the Customs and the Excise together under 
Lord North were double what they had been under 
Sir Eobert Walpole. The profits of patent places, 
received in the shape of fees or percentages, mounted 
steadily upwards as the business which passed through 
the hands of the holder, or of his humble and poorly 
paid subordinates, grew in importance and in volume. 
The Usher of the Exchequer saw his gains, in the course 
of one generation, grow from nine hundred to eighteen 
hundred, and from eighteen hundred to four thousand 
two hundred pounds a year. The spread of commerce, 
the rush of enterprise, brought causes into the Courts, 
and private Bills on to the table of Parliament, in numbers 
such that many a post, which twenty years before had 
been regarded as a moderate competence for life, 
now enabled its occupier to entertain the ambition of 
founding a family out of the tribute which he levied 
from litigants and promoters. 

The domestic history of the epoch clearly shows that 
every noble, and even gentle, household in the kingdom 
claimed as the birthright of its members that they 
should live by salary. The eldest son succeeded to the 
estate, the most valuable part of which, more produc- 
tive than a coal-mine or a slate-quarry, was some dirty 
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village which returned a member for each half-score of 
its twenty cottages. The second son was in the Guards. 
The third took a family living, and looked forward to 
holding at least a Canonry as well. The fourth entered 
the Koyal Navy ; and those that came after, (for fathers 
of .all ranks did their duty by the State, whose need 
of men was then at the greatest,) joined a marching 
regiment as soon as they were strong enough to carry 
the colours. And as soldiers and sailors, whatever 
might be the case in other departments, our ancestors 
gave full value for their wages. From the day when 
Rodney broke the line off Dominica, back to the day 
when de Grammont did not break the line at Dettingen, 
a commission in the British army or navy was no 
sinecure. Our aristocracy took the lion’s share, but* 
they played the lion’s part. The sons and grand- 
sons of the houses of Manners and Keppel did not do 
their work in the trenches and on the quarter-deck by 
proxy. Killed in Germany, killed in America, killed in 
the Carnatic with Lawrence, killed on the high seas in 
an action of frigates, drowned in a transport, died of 
wounds on his way home from the West Indies, — such 
entries, coming thick and fast over a period of forty 
years, during which we were fighting for five and 
twenty, make the baldest record of our great families a 
true roll of honour. 


Whether they lived on their country or died for 
her, the members of our ruling class were an aristo- 
cracy ; State-paid, as far as they earned money at all ; 
seldom entering the open professions ; and still further 
removed from the homely and laborious occupations on 
which the existence of society is founded. But they 
governed the Empire, and, among other parts of the 
Empire, those great provinces in North America which 
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were inhabited by a race of men with whom, except 
their blood and language, they had little in common. 
Burke, who told the House of Commons that he had 
taken for some years a good deal of pains to inform 
himself on the matter, put the white population in the 
colonies at not less than two millions, which was sqme- 
thing between a fourth and a fifth of the population of 
Great Britain. The outposts of that army of pioneers 
were doing battle with the wilderness along an ever- 
advancing frontier of eighteen hundred miles from end 
to end. In the Southern States, where life was cruelly 
rough for the poorer settlers, and where the more 
wealthy landowners depended on the labour of negroes, 
society was already constituted after a fashion which 
differed from anything that was to be seen in New 
England or in Old England either. But the great 
majority of the colonists were gathered together, though 
not very near together, in settled districts, with a civili- 
sation and a type of character of their own such as the 
world had never before witnessed. 

The French nobles, who brought their swords and 
fortunes to the assistance of the Eevolution in America, 
opened their eyes on the morning after their arrival 
upon a state of things which closely resembled the 
romantic ideal then fashionable in Parisian circles. 
But for a certain toughness and roughness, of undoubted 
English origin, which the young fellows began to notice 
more when they had learned to speak English better, 
the community in which they found themselves seemed, 
in their lively and hopeful eyes, to have been made to 
order out of the imagination of Eousseau or of F^nelon. 
They were equally delighted with the external aspect 
and the interior meaning of the things around them. 
The Comte de S^gur had seen peasants at the opera : 
before he wrote his Memoirs he had lived to see the 
extemporised villages which the loyalty and gallantry 
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of Prince Potemkin constructed and decorated at each 
stage of the Empress Catherine’s famous voyage through 
her Southern dominions : but in his long and chequered 
existence he met with nothing which so pleased him as 
what he espied along the high roads of Delaware, New 
Jergey, and Pennsylvania. “ Sometimes,” he wrote, “ in 
the midst of vast forests, with majestic trees which the 
axe had never touched, I was transported in idea to the 
remote times when the first navigators set their feet on 
that unknown hemisphere. Sometimes I was admiring 
a lovely valley, carefully tilled, with the meadows full of 
cattle ; the houses clean, elegant, painted in bright and 
varied colours, and standing in little gardens behind 
pretty fences. And then, further on, after other masses 
of woods, I came to populous hamlets, and towns where 
everything betokened the perfection of civilisation, — 
schools, churches, universities. Indigence and vulgarity 
nowhere; abundance, comfort, and urbanity every- 
where. The inhabitants, each and all, exhibited the 
unassuming and quiet pride of men who have no 
master, who see nothing above them except the law, 
and who are free from the vanity, the servility, and the 
prejudices of our European societies. That is the 
picture which, throughout my whole journey, never 
ceased to interest and surprise me.” 

It is a scene depicted by a foreigner and an enthu- 
smst, who had no mind to observe faults. But de S^gur 
and his comrades, though they were young when they 
visited America, recorded or reprinted their impressions 
of it after an experience of men and cities such as 
falls to the lot of few. Lafayette, whatever might be 
the misfortunes of his middle life, had sooner or later 
seen a great deal of the world under the pleasant guise 
which it presents to the hero of a perpetual ovation. 
Mathieu Dumas who, before he was Lieutenant-General 
of the armies of King Louis the Eighteenth, served 
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Napoleon long and faithfully, had marched, and fought, 
and administered all Europe over in the train of the 
most ubiquitous of conquerors. And yet, after so much 
had been tried and tasted, the remote and ever-receding 
picture of their earliest campaign stood out as their 
favourite page in the book of memory. They liked 
the country, and they never ceased to love the people. 
They could not forget how, in “one of those towns 
which were soon to be cities, or villages which already 
were little towns,” they would alight from horseback in 
a street bright with flowers and foliage. They would 
lift the knocker of shining brass which pleased eyes 
accustomed at home to the shabbiness and misery of 
most houses below the rank of a palace guarded by 
a gigantic Swiss porter, whose duty it was to usher in 
the high-born and suppress the humble visitor. Behind 
the door, gay with paint which never was allowed to 
lose its gloss, they were sure to meet with a hospitality 
that knew no respect of persons. “Simplicity of 
manners,” said Lafayette, “ the desire to oblige, and a 
mild and quiet equality are the rule everywhere. The 
inns are very difierent from those of Europe. The 
master and mistress sit down with you, and do the 
honours of an excellent dinner ; and, when you depart, 
there is no bargaining over the bill. If you are not in 
the mind to go to a tavern, you can soon find a country- 
house where it is enough to be a good American in 
order to be entertained as in Europe we entertain a 
friend.” 

Those were not the manners of Europe, and it is to 
be feared that to a special degree they were not then the 
manners of Great Britain. The wife of General Eiedesel 
passed across our island on her way to rejoin her 
husband in Canada, and share his dangers in the field. 
In London she was exposed to every form of molestation, 
from curiosity to gross incivility, on the part of the 
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idlers and loungers. It was enough for them that she 
was foreign; and they did not trouble themselves to 
ask whether or not she was connected with a foreigner 
who had left his country in order to fight their 
country’s battles. At Bristol she went out walking 
under the escort of the Mayor’s niece, in a favourite 
dress which she had brought with her from Germany. 
A mob of more than a hundred sailors gathered round, 
pointing at her with their fingers, and shouting to her 
an epithet which is the most cruel insult that can be 
offered to a woman. The poor lady was so horrified 
that, though she could ill afford the loss, she gave her 
gown away. 

Nor, on the point of international hospitality, was 
there much to choose between town and country. 
Herr Moritz of Berlin, who ventured on a walking tour 
up the valley of the Thames towards the close of the 
American war, found that a clergyman and a man of 
letters, presumed by the public to go afoot because he 
could not afibrd to ride, must still expect as scurvy 
entertainment as in the days of Joseph Andrews. This 
gentleman in the course of his first stage between 
London and Oxford complained that, when he rested 
in the shade by the road-side with a book in his hand, 
he excited in the passers-by a sort of contemptuous pity, 
which women expressed by the exclamation of “ Good 
God Almighty ! ” and men by something stronger. In 
Windsor he was turned away from the door of one inn, 
and sworn at to his face at another. At the taverns 
along the Henley road he was denied a lodging, and 
did not dare even to ask for one in the town itself. The 
village of Nuneham refused him a bed, a supper, and 
even a crust of bread with his ale. When he penetrated 
further into the heart of the country, he was hissed 
through the streets of Burton, where he had hoped to 
stay the night ; and at Matlock he was most churlishly 
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treated 'because, from ignorance of English customs, 
he omitted to drink the health of the company. “ They 
showed me into the kitchen,” he says on another occa- 
sion, “ and set me down to sup at the same table with 
some soldiers and the servants. I now, for the first 
time, found myself in one of those kitchens which I. had 
so often read of in Fielding’s fine novels, and which 
certainly give one, on the whole, a very accurate idea 
of Efiglish manners. While I was eating, a postchaise 
drove up, and in a moment the whole house was set 
in motion in order to receive, with all due respect, 
guests who were supposed to be persons of consequence. 
The gentlemen, however, called for nothing but a 
couple of pots of beer, and then drove away again. 
The people of the house behaved to them with all 
possible attention, because they came in a postchaise.” 
Herr Moritz everywhere was struck by the different 
welcome vouchsafed to those whom the innkeepers styled 
“ Sir,” and those who, like himself and humbler people, 
were addressed as “ Master.” 

Mathieu Dumas saw the difference between English 
and American manners. “ In spite,” he says, “ of the 
resemblance in language, in costume, in customs, in 
religion, and in the principles of government, a distinct 
national character is forming itself. The colonists 
are milder and more tolerant, more hospitable, and 
in general more communicative than the English. 
The English, in their turn, reproach them with 
levity, and too keen a taste for pleasure.” But the 
contrast was not with England alone among European 
nations ; and the cause lay deep in the favourable 
conditions of life which prevailed in the New World, 
and were wanting to the Old. “ An observer,” 
wrote de S^gur, “ fresh from our magnificent cities, 
and the airs of our young men of fashion, — who has 
compared the luxury of our upper classes with the 
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coarse dress of our peasants, and the rags of our 
innumerable poor, — is surprised, on reaching the United 
States, by the entire absence of the extremes both of 
opulence and misery. All Americans whom we met 
wore clothes of good material. Their free, frank, and 
familiar address, equally removed from uncouth dis- 
courtesy and from artificial politeness, betokened men 
who were proud of their own rights, and respected 
those of others.” 

On a question of manners there is no appeal from 
the judgement of people who came from the very 
centre of that combination of culture and talent with 
rank and breeding which marked French society in the 
age preceding the Revolution. Lafayette had been a 
Black Musketeer while still a schoolboy, and had 
refused a post in a royal household when he married at 
what was then, for a scion of the French nobility, the 
mature age of sixteen. But his independence was not 
to his disadvantage, and the world of fashion made all 
the more of him on account of the flavour of elegant 
republicanism which hung about him. De S^gur, when 
in garrison, served in a regiment containing such sub- 
lieutenants as the Prince de Lambesc, Master of the 
Horse of France, and the son of the Due de Fleury who 
was the First Gentleman of the Chamber. In Paris he 
had been honoured by the intimacy of Marmontel and 
d’Alembert. And yet Lafayette and de S4gur joined 
in testifying that they never met truer gentlemen than 
their hosts in the New England villages, and than their 
brethren in arms who sat round the frugal table of 
General Washington. 

The character which they admired was home-grown, 
but it bore transportation well. The American qualities 
of that plain and strong generation did not require 
American surroundings to set them oflT to advantage. 
John Adams began life as a rural schoolmaster, and 
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continued it as a rural lawyer. He never saw anything 
which Lord Chesterfield or Madame du Beffand would 
have recognised as society, until he dined with Turgot 
to meet a member of the family of de Eochefoucauld. 
He learned French as he went along, and at the bottom 
of his heart had no great love or respect for French- 
men. But soon after he began his sojourn in France 
he became at home in the diplomatic world ; and 
before long he had acquired there a commanding 
influence, which proved to be of inestimable value to 
his country. Franklin in London had no official 
position above that of agent for a colonial Assem- 
bly, and no previous knowledge of English society 
except what he had picked up as a youth, working 
for a printer, and lodging in Little Britain at three 
and sixpence a week. And yet he was welcomed 
by all, of every rank, whom he cared to meet, and 
by some great people with whose attentions, and with 
a good deal of whose wine, he would have willingly 
dispensed.^ When he took up his abode in Paris, 
he continued to live as he had lived in Phila- 
delphia till the age of seventy; talking his usual 
talk, and dressed in sober broadcloth. But even so he 
became the rage, and set the fashion, in circles which 
gave undisputed law to the whole of polite Europe 
in matters where taste and behaviour were concerned. 

Successes of this nature, however remarkable, may, 
in the case of Franklin and Adams, be partly accounted 


* “ We have lost Lord Clare from the Board of Trade,” Franklin 
wrote in July 1768. “ He took me home from Court the Sunday before 
his removal, that I might dine with him, as he said, alone, and talk over 
American affairs. He gave me a great deal of flummery ; saying that, 
though at my Examination I answered some of his questions a little pertly, 
yet he liked me for the spirit I showed in defence of my country. At 
parting, after we had drunk a bottle and a half of claret each, he hugged 
and kissed me, protesting that he had never in his life met with a man he 
was so much in love with.” 
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for by reasons which hold good in all times and in all 
companies. The hero, as Emerson says, is suffered to 
be himself ; and society does not insist on his con- 
forming to the usages which it imposes on the rank 
and file of its members. But the honest people who 
gave a bed and a supper to the young French 
colonels at every stopping place between Delaware 
Bay and West Point were not all of them heroes 
or sages ; and the agreeable impression which they 
produced upon their foreign guests must be explained 
by other causes. The fact is that travellers from the 
countries of continental Europe found in America 
exactly what they had been searching after eagerly, and 
with some sense of disappointment, in England. Anglo- 
mania was then at its height ; and the noblest form of 
that passion led men to look for, and imitate, the mode 
of life which must surely, (so they hoped and argued,) 
be the product of such laws and such freedom as ours. 
Of simplicity and frugality, of manliness and indepen- 
dence, of religious conviction and sense of duty, there 
was abundance in our island, if they had known where 
to seek it. In every commercial town from Aberdeen 
to Falmouth, and on many a countryside, the day’s 
work was being done by men of the right stamp, with 
something of old manners, but of solid modern know- 
ledge ; close attendants at church, or, in more cases 
still, at chapel ; writing without effort and pretension a 
singularly clear and vigorous English, and making the 
money which they spent, and a good deal more, by 
their own labour and their own enterprise. From them 
-came Howard and Eaikes, Arkwright and Wedgwood, 
Watt and Brindley. For j-them Wesley and John 
Newton preached, and Adam Smith and Arthur Young 
wrote. Intent on their business, they yet had time to 
spare for schemes of benevolence and general utility ; 
and they watched the conduct of State affairs with deep 
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and growing interest, and with indignation which was 
mostly silent. For their opportunity was not yet ; and 
they were creating and maturing quietly, and as it were 
unconsciously, that public opinion of their class which 
grew in strength during the coming fifty years, and 
then for another fifty years was destined to rule the 
country. They were the salt of the earth in those days 
of corruption ; but they were not the people whom a 
gentleman from Versailles, visiting London with letters 
of introduction from the Due de Choiseul or the 
Chevalier de Boufflers, would be very likely to meet. 
They lived apart from high society, and did not copy 
its habits or try to catch its tone ; nor did they profess 
the theory of an equality which, as their strong sense told 
them, they could not successfully assert in practice. Pre- 
serving their self-respect, and keeping within their own 
borders, they recognised that the best of the world, 
whether they liked it or not, was made for others. How- 
ever little they might care to put the confession into 
words, they acted, and wrote, and spoke as men aware 
that the government of their nation was in the hands of 
an aristocracy to which they themselves did not belong. 

It was far otherwise in America. The people in 
the settled districts had emerged from a condition of 
cruel hardship to comfort, security, and as much 
leisure as their temperament, already the same as now, 
would permit them to take. Their predecessors had 
fought and won their battle against hunger and cold 
and pestilence, against savage beasts and savage men. 
As time went on, they had confronted and baffled a 
subtler and more deadly adversary in the power of 
the later Stuarts. As soon as the exiles had conquered 
from the wilderness a country which was worth possess- 
ing, the statesmen of the Eestoration unsuccessfully 
ttied to destroy their liberties, to appropriate their sub- 
stance, and to impose on them the form of Church 
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government to escape which they had crossed the 
ocean. Those varied and protracted struggles had left 
a mark in the virile and resolute temper of the existing 
generation, in their readiness to turn a hand to any 
sort of work on however sudden an emergency, and in 
their plain and unpretentious habits. But there was 
nothing uncivilised or unlettered about them. In their 
most bitter straits, while the existence of the com- 
munity was still at hazard, the founders of the colony 
had taken measures for securing those supreme benefits 
to the individual which in their eyes were the true end 
and object of all combined human effort. By the time 
they had reaped their fifth harvest on the shores of the 
Massachusetts Bay they had established a public school 
at Cambridge ; and the next year it was raised to the 
dignity of a college, with a library, and something of 
an endowment. Again a twelvemonth, and the first 
sheet was drawn from beneath a New England printing- 
press ; and eight years later on, in 1647, it was ordered 
that every township, “ after the Lord hath increased 
them to the number of fifty householders, shall appoint 
one within their towns to teach all such children as 
shall resort to him to write and read ; and where any 
town shall increase to the number of one hundred 
families, they shall set up a grammar school, the 
masters thereof being able to instruct youth so far as 
they may be fitted for the university.” 

Not otherwise did the Scottish statesmen of 1696 
read their duty, with great results to the future of their 
people, ancient and immovable as were the limits by 
which that future was circumscribed and confined. 
But the lawgivers of the Puritan colonies had a blank 
parchment before them, and they were equal to the 
task of ruling the lines along which the national 
character was to run. Th^ full fruit of their work was 
seen four generations afterwards in the noble equality 
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of universal industry, and of mutual respect, which 
prevailed among a population of whom none were idle 
and none were ignorant. There,” wrote de Segur, « no 
useful profession is the subject of ridicule or contempt. 
Idleness alone is a disgrace. Military rank and pubUc 
^. TTt pi oy ment do not prevent a person from having a 
calling of his own. Every one there is a tradesman, 
a farmer, or an artisan. Those who are less well off, — 
the servants, labourers, and sailors, — unlike men of the 
lower classes in Europe, are treated with a considera- 
tion which they merit by the propriety of their conduct 
and their behaviour. At first I was surprised on 
entering a tavern, to find it kept by a captain, a major, 
or a colonel ; who was equally ready to talk, and to talk 
well, about his campaigns, his farming operations, or 
the market he had got for his produce or his wares. 
And I was still more taken aback when, — after I 
had answered the questions put to me about my 
family, and had informed the company that my 
father was a General and a Minister of State, — they 
went on to inquire what was his profession or his 
business.” 

There could be no personal sympathy, and no 
identity of public views, between the governors in 
Downing Street and the governed in Pennsylvania and 
New England. On the one hand was a commonwealth 
containing no class to which a man was bound to look 
up, and none on which he was tempted to look down ; 
where there was no source of dignity except labour, 
and no luxury but a plenty which was shared by all. 
On the other hand was a ruling caste, each member of 
which, unless by some rare good fortune, was taught 
by precept and example, from his school-days onwards, 
that the greatest good was to live for show and pleasure ; 
that the whole duty of senatorial man was to draw as 
much salary as could be got in return for as little work 
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as might be given for it ; and that socially and 
politically the many were not to be reckoned as 
standing on a level with the few. The muniment- 
rooms of our old families are rich in curious notices 
of the educational conditions under which British 
statesmen of that day formed their earliest ideas of 
the habitual relations that ought to exist between man 
and man. 

Among them is a curious story dating from the 
time when the memory of Charles Fox was still fresh 
at Eton. One George Harlow, in January 1779, 
thus wrote from the Queen’s Palace to Sir Michael de 
Fleming. “ Give me leave to call to your remembrance 
an adventure which happened about 13 or 14 years 
ago at Windsor. Myself and a friend went from Eich- 
mond lodge to Windsor to see the Castle. We dined 
at the Swan Inn, and looking out of the window 
we saw a number of Eton scholars coming over the 
bridge, and, as they passed the window, you, Sir 
Michael, was pleased peremptory to demand my name, 
and I not being acquainted with the manners of 
Eton scholars, and likewise stranger to your quality, 
refused to satisfy your curiosity, on which you and I 
believe a score of your schoolfellows jumped in at 
the window, and threatened destruction to us, if we 
did not resolve you. My friend told you his name, but 
before I had time to reflect you took up my whip, and 
with the butt end of it levelled a blow at mv head, the 
marks of which I now carry, which stunned me for 
some minutes. When I recovered you was standing 
before me, and told me I was not hurt but that I bled 
damnably. However you obliged me to tell my name, 
which done you swore I was a good fellow, and ofiered 
me any recompense for my broken head, and said you 
was sorry for what had happened. I was lately telling 
this story to a friend who advised me to make myself 
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known, not doubting but you would use your interest 
to remove me to a place of less confinement than I have 
at present in his Majesty’s household. If I should be 
so happy as to meet your favour, and succeed, I shall 
for ever remember you and the adventure at Windsor 
with pleasure, and consider my scar as the promoter of 
my happiness.” 

At the period to which this anecdote refers the 
great public school of England was passing through 
a singular phase of its history. The stern and often 
cruel education of the seventeenth century was obsolete, 
and had been succeeded by a laxity of manners to which 
the •finishing touch was put by Lord Holland. In the 
course of a tour on the Continent, Charles Fox had been 
inducted by his father into the practice of pleasant 
vices ; and, on their return to England, he went back 
to Eton with unlimited money, and the tastes of a rake 
and a gambler. Nature had endowed the boy with 
qualities which dazzled and bewitched his comrades, 
and excused him in the eyes of his superiors. His 
influence in the school was unbounded. Lord 
Shelburne gave it as his opinion that the great change 
for the worse which had taken place among the youth 
of the upper classes dated from the time that the 
Foxes were predominant at Eton. It was the ex- 
aggerated statement of one who was no friend to the 
family; for it left out of sight the consideration that, 
bad as Lord Holland’s conduct was, others than he were 
responsible for the morality of the school. Charles 
Fox would have followed a better path if it had been 
pointed out by instructors whom he loved and rever- 
enced. And, at the very worst, a few private interviews 
with a strong-willed and stout-armed headmaster should 
have convinced the most precocious scapegrace that 
Eton was not Spa or Paris. 

But discipline, in any true sense of the word, there 
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was none. Clever boys learned to write Latin, as it 
was learned nowhere else. That, to the end of his 
days, was the persuasion of Charles Fox ; and his own 
productions go to prove it, even in the judgement of 
those whose allegiance is due to other nurseries of 
classical culture. His exercises, in prose and metre, are 
marked by a facility of handling, and a sense of personal 
enjoyment on the part of the writer, which are not 
always perceptible in the exquisite imitations of Greek 
and Koman poets composed by the great English 
scholars of a later time. Nor did Latin verse com- 
prise all that was to be learned at Eton. The authori- 
ties were provident enough to teach elocution to lads 
not a few of whom inherited, as part of their patrimony, 
the right of sitting for a borough, or the obligation of 
standing for a county. But there the duty of a teacher 
towards his pupils, as he himself read it, ended. The 
boys feared the masters less than the masters feared 
the boys, and with good cause; for the doctrine of 
non-resistance was not popular among these Whigs of 
sixteen, and an Eton rebellion was a very serious 
matter. How agreeably a youth, who had a tolerant 
tutor and a festive dame, might pass the later years of 
his school life is narrated in a letter written in the 
summer quarter of 1767. “I believe Mr. Eoberts is 
fixed upon to be my tutor, who is the only man in the 
place I have any regard for. I sincerely think him the 
most sensible man I ever came near in my life, and has 
behaved himself so good natured to me all through the 
Remove that I shall always have a very great regard 
for him. Mrs. Sturgess is very good natured to the 
boys, and behaves herself very freely amongst us ; now 
and then gives a bottle of wine or a bowl of punch 
which she makes very good. I always wish your 
company to partake. In short we are very happy.' I 
take no other amusement here but tennis, never enter 
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the billiard rooms. Hulse is our best player. He 
was to play a set with a gentleman last week for 
twenty guineas, but the gentleman was afraid to play 
him.” ^ 

The senators of the future, when they left school 
for college, found themselves in a place where bound- 
less indulgence was shown towards the frailties of the 
powerful and the high born. The Duke of Grafton, in 
1768 , was in the very depths of a scandal of which 
Junius took care that all the world should be cognisant ; 
and in the course of that very year his Grace was 
unanimously chosen as Chancellor for the University of 
Cambridge. The Earl of Sandwich had already run 
a dead heat for the High Stewardship of the same edu- 
cational body. The University was saved from the 
ineffaceable disgrace which would have attended his 
success by the votes of the country clergy, among 
whom his opponent Lord Hardwicke, a nobleman of 
blameless character, most fortunately had, as we are 
told, “ much connection.” ^ Gibbon, in three out of 
his six autobiographies, has related how the fourteen 
months which he spent at Oxford were totally lost for 
every purpose of study and improvement, at a college 
where the dull and deep potations of the fellows excused 
the brisk intemperance of youth, and the velvet cap of 
a Gentleman Commoner was the cap of liberty. His 
account of Magdalen is illustrated by the experience of 
Lord Malmesbury, who states in less finished phrases 

^ The quotations relating to Eton are from the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission^ Twelfth Beport, Appendix, Part VII. A pic- 
turesque account of a school riot, which occurred there just after the 
close of the American war, is given in the Fourteenth Eeport, Appendix, 
Part I. 

^ Sandwich likewise, in the course of time, established a connection 
with the clergy of a sort peculiar to himself. The Bev. Mr. Hackman, 
who wanted to marry one of his mistresses, was hanged for murdering 
her ; and the Bev. Dr. Dodd, who was hanged for forgery, according to 
Walpole had married another. 
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that the life among his own set at Merton was a 
close imitation of high life in London. Fox was at 
Hertford College, where he read hard ; and where, 
poor fellow, he would have gladly remained to read if 
his father had not drawn him back again into the 
vortex of idleness and dissipation. Dr. Newcome, the 
Vice-Principal, wrote to Charles that, in the absence 
of the one industrious undergraduate, all pretence of 
mathematical lectures had been abandoned for the 
others. After such a preliminary training a young man 
of fortune was started on the grand tour, to be initiated 
in the freemasonry of luxury and levity which then 
embraced the whole fashionable society of Europe. If 
he was his own master he travelled alone, or with a 
band of congenial companions. If his father was alive, 
he made his voyage under the ostensible superintendence 
of a tutor, whom he had either subjugated or quarrelled 
with by the time the pair had traversed one or two 
foreign capitals. A youth so spent was a bad appren- 
ticeship for the vocation of governing with insight and 
sympathy remote colonies inhabited by a hardy, an 
industrious, and a religious people. 


That the pictures drawn in these pages are not over- 
coloured will be admitted by those who compare the 
correspondence of George the Third and Lord North 
with Washington’s confidential letters, or the Last Jour- 
nals of Horace Walpole with the diary of John Adams ; — 
by those who contrast the old age of Lord Holland and 
of Franklin, or turn from the boyhood and youth of 
Charles Fox and Lord Carlisle to the strait and stern 
upbringing of the future liberators, creators, and 
rulers of America. A reader of our race may well 
take pride in the account which the founders of the 
great Eepublic have given of themselves in documents 
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sometimes as little intended for publication as were the 
confidences of George Selwyn and the Duke of Queens- 
berry. There he may see the records of their birth, 
their nurture, and their early wrestling with the 
world. There he may admire the avidity with which, 
while they worked for their daily bread, they were 
snatching on every side at scraps of a higher educa- 
tion, and piecing them together into a culture admi- 
rably suited to the requirements of the high affairs 
of administration, and diplomacy, and war to which 
their destiny on a sudden was to call them. But 
though they had larger minds and stronger wills 
than the common, their lot was the same as the enor- 
mous majority of their countrymen in the Northern 
colonies ; and their story, as far as their circumstances 
and chances in life were concerned, is the story of 
aU. 

The father of John Adams was a labouring farmer, 
who wrought hard to live, and who did much public 
work for nothing. His eminent son put on record that 
“ he was an officer of militia, afterwards a deacon of 
the church, and a Selectman of the town ; almost all 
the business of the town being managed by him in that 
department for twenty years together ; a man of strict 
piety, and great integrity ; much esteemed and beloved, 
wherever he was known, which was not far, his sphere 
of life not being extensive.” He left behind him pro- 
perty valued at thirteen hundred pounds, and he had 
made it a prime object to give the most promising of 
his children that college education which he himself 
had missed. In those last particulars, and in much 
else, he was just such another as the father of Thomas 
Carlyle ; but there was this difierence, that the elder 
John Adams, with his hard hands and his few score 
pounds a year, lived in a society where a man knew 
his own worth, and claimed and took the place which 
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was due to him.^ Progenitor of a long line of Presi- 
dents and Ambassadors, the old Selectman of Braintree 
town held his head as erect in every presence as did 
any of his descendants. His son, a generation further 
removed from the depressing influences of the old 
world, and driven by the irresistible instinct of a strong 
man born on the eve of stirring times, prepared himself 
dihgently for a high career with a noble indifierence 
to the million and one chances that were against his 
attaining it. While teaching in a grammar-school, for 
the wages of a day labourer, he bound himself to an 
attorney and studied hard in his remnants of leisure. 
For a while his prospects seemed to him doleful enough. 
“ I long,” he wrote, “ to be a master of Greek and Latin. 
I long to prosecute the mathematical and philosophical 
sciences. I long to know a little of ethics and moral 
philosophy. But I have no books, no time, no friends. 
I must therefore be contented to live and die an 
ignorant obscure fellow.” 

A man who rails in that strain against his own 
deficiencies is seldom long in mending them. John 
Adams read greedily, whenever he could lay his hand 
on those literary works which possessed sufficient weight 
and momentum to have carried them across the seas and 
into Massachusetts, — Bacon and Bolingbroke, Bentley 
and Tillotson and Butler ; as well as Sydenham and 
Boerhaave, and a whole course of medical and surgical 

^ “ Even for the mere clothes- screens of rank my father testified no 
contempt. Their inward claim to regard was a thing which concerned 
them, not him. I love to figure him addressing those men with bared 
head by the title of ‘ Your Honour,’ with a manner respectful but 
unembarrassed ; a certain manful dignity looking through his own fine 
face, with his noble grey head bent patiently to the alas! unworthy.” — 
Remi/rmcencea of Jwmea Carlyle, p. 16. The beautiful passage, (towards 
the end of the little biography,) which begins “ he was bom and 
brought up the poorest,” might, even to the figure of old Mr. Carlyle’s 
fortune, have been written word for word about the father of John 
Adams. 
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authorities which were lent him by a physician in whose 
house he was lodging. After two years of this training 
he became a lawyer, settled himself at Braintree, and 
the very next morning fell to work upon his Justinian. 
In 1759, while still three and twenty, he re-wrote for 
his own guidance the fable of the choice of Hercules ; 
with girls, guns, cards and violins on the one side, 
and Montesquieu and Lord Hale’s “History of the 
Common Law ” on the other. A list of the books which 
he had mastered, and which he planned to master, 
proves that his thoughts travelled far above the petty 
litigation of county and township. The field of study 
most congenial to him lay amidst those great treatises 
on natural law and civil law which were the proper 
nourishment for men who had the constitution of an 
empire latent in their brains. According to his own 
estimate he was a visionary and a trifler, — too proud 
to court the leaders of the local Bar, and too fine to 
gossip himself into the good graces of local clients. 
But his comrades, who knew him as the young 
know the young, had to seek beyond eighteen hun- 
dred years of time, and twice as many miles of space, 
for an historical character with whom to compare 
him. Jonathan Sewall, the close ally and generous 
rival of his early days, — who in later years justified 
his Christian name by an affection and fidelity proof 
against the strain of a difference of opinion con- 
cerning that Eevolution which ruined the one friend, 
and raised the other to the first place in the State, — 
consoled John Adams in his obscurity by a parallel 
with no less a jurist than Cicero. “"WTio knows,” 
Sewall wrote, “ but in future ages, when New England 
shall have risen to its intended grandeur, it shall 
be as carefully recorded that Adams flourished in the 

second centurv after the exodus of its first settlers 

«/ 

from Great Britain, as it now is that Cicero was born in 
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the six hundred and forty-seventh year after the building 
ofEome?”^ 

Such are the day-dreams of five and twenty, and 
seldom have they resulted in as notable a fulfilment. 
John Adams was the first who reached his goal of those 
young Americans whose aspirations, trivial only to the 
ignoble, have afforded to a great master the theme for 
some of his most musical sentences. “The youth, 
intoxicated with his admiration of a hero, fails to see 
that it is only a projection of his own soul which he 
admires. In solitude, in a remote village, the ardent 
youth loiters and mourns. With inflamed eye, in this 
sleeping wilderness, he has read the story of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, until his fancy has brought 
home to the surrounding woods the faint roar of 
cannonades in the Milanese, and marches in Germany. 
He is curious concerning that man’s dayv What filled 
it ? The crowded orders, the stern decisions, the foreign 
despatches, the Castilian etiquette. The soul answers ; 
‘ Behold his day here ! In the sighing of these woods, 
in the quiet of these grey fields, in the cool breeze that 
sings out of these northern mountains ; in the hopes 
of the morning, the ennui of noon, and sauntering of 
the afternoon ; in the disquieting comparisons ; in the 
regrets at want of vigour ; in the great idea, and the 
puny execution; — behold Charles the Fifth’s day; 
another yet the same ; behold Chatham’s, Hampden’s, 
Bayard’s, AJfred’s, Scipio’s, Pericles’s day — day of aU 
that are born of women. ’ ” ^ 

The young man’s outward environment was in 
strange contrast to the ideas on which his fancy 
fed. For many years to come his life was like a 
sonnet by Wordsworth done into dry and rugged 
prose. Slowly, with immense exertions of mind and 

^ Sewall to Adams, 18th Feb., 1760. 

> Emerson’s oration at Dartmouth College ; July 1888. 
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body, he built up a leading practice in the scattered 
and remote court-houses of the rural districts. He 
pursued his livelihood through a continuous course 
of rudest travel. Side by side with passages of keen 
political disquisition and high-minded personal intro- 
spection his journal tells the plain honourable narrative 
of his humble adventures ; — how he was soaked in the 
rain, and pinched by cold, and sent miles out of his way 
by a swollen ford, and lost for hours amidst the 
interminable forests ; where he slept, or tried to sleep, 
after a hard day’s journey, and with what tiresome 
company he had to share his bedroom ; where he 
“ oated,” and where the best he could do for his little 
mare was to set her loose, up to her shoulders in grass, 
in a roadside meadow ; and how he reached a friend’s 
house at a quarter after twelve in the day, just as the}^- 
had got their Indian pudding, and their pork and 
greens, upon the table. Occupied as he was in 
maintaining his family, Adams never shrank from his 
turn of public duty. He was surveyor of the highways 
of Braintree, and a very good surveyor ; and, rising in 
due course through the official hierarchy, he became 
Assessor and Overseer of the poor, and Selectman, as his 
father before him. In 1 7 68 he removed to Boston, which 
then was just of a size with the Boston in Lincolnshire 
of the present day. To his younger eyes it had seemed 
a mighty capital, full of distractions and temptations ; 
and the time never came when he felt at home in a 
town, or indeed anywhere except among the sea- 
breezes and the pine-forests of “still, calm, happy 
Braintree.” “ Who can study,” he wrote, “ in Boston 
streets ? I cannot raise my mind above this crowd of 
men, women, beasts and carriages, to think steadily. 
My attention is solicited every moment by some new 
object of sight, or some new sound. A coach, cart, a 
lady, or a priest may at any time disconcert a whole 
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page of excellent thoughts.” But his position as a 
lawyer, and the grave aspect of national affairs, — on 
which his opinions, rarely and modestly expressed, 
were universally known and carried unusual weight, — 
made it his duty to establish himself in the neighbour- 
hood of the superior courts, and in the political centre 
of the colony which was soon to become, for years 
together, the political battle-ground of the Empire. 

Jonathan Sewall, who already was Attorney-General 
of Massachusetts, was commissioned by the Governor 
to offer Adams the post of Advocate-General in the 
Court of Admiralty. It was, as he records, a well-paid 
employment, a sure introduction to the most profitable 
business in the province, and a first step on the ladder of 
favour and promotion. But Charles Townshend’s new 
custom duties were by this time in operation; and 
Adams, in firm but respectful terms, replied that in 
the unsettled state of the country he could not place 
himself under an obligation of gratitude to the Govern- 
ment. Four years afterwards he computed his worldly 
wealth and found that, after paying two hundred and 
fifty pounds towards the purchase of his house in town, 
and after acquiring twenty acres of salt-marsh in the 
country, he was worth three hundred pounds in money. 
He was seven and thirty. It was the age at which Thur- 
low and Wedderburn reached the rank of Solicitor- 
General ; and at which Charles Yorke thought him- 
self ill-used because he had been nothing higher than 
Attorney-General. ‘‘ This,” Adams wrote, is aU that 
my most intense application to study and business has 
been able to accomplish ; an application that has more 
than once been very near costing me my life, and that has 
so greatly impaired my health. Thirty-seven years, more 
than half the life of man, are run out. The remainder 
of my days I shall rather decline in sense, spirit, and 
activity. My season for acquiring knowledge is past, 
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and yet I have my own and my children’s fortunes to 
make.” That was the reward which hitherto had 
fallen to the share of one who became the ruler of 
the United States long before George the Third had 
ceased to rule the United Kingdom, and who survived 
until his own son asked for his blessing on the day 
when he, in his turn, was chosen to fill the same exalted 
office. 


There was another celebrated colonist whose youth 
had been fostered at a greater distance still from the 
lap of luxury. The inventory of the effects owned by 
the great great grandfather of John Adams showed 
that there had been a silver spoon in the family four 
generations back. But Franklin ate his breakfast with 
pewter out of earthenware until, when he was already 
a mature householder, his wife bought him a China 
bowl and a silver spoon, on the ground that her hus- 
band deserved to live as handsomely as any of his 
neighbours. If he inherited no plate, he derived a 
more valuable legacy from his ancestors who, in their 
history and their qualities, were worthy forerunners of 
the most typical American that ever lived. England 
in the seventeenth century gave, or rather thrust upon, 
the Kew World much of what was staunch and true, 
and much also of what was quick-witted and enterprising, 
in her population. The Franklins, a Northamptonshire 
clan of very small freeholders, among whom the trade 
of blacksmith was as hereditary as in an Indian caste, 
were good Protestants in the worst of times. During 
the reign of Queen Mary the head of the household kept 
his English Bible fastened with tapes beneath the seat 
of a stool, and read it aloud with the stool reversed 
between his knees, while a child stood in the doorway 
to give the alarm in case an apparitor from the spiritual 
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court was seen in the street. Benjamin Franklin’s 
father was a stout and zealous nonconformist ; and 
when conventicles were forbidden in England by laws 
cruelly conceived and rigorously enforced, he carried 
his wife and children to Massachusetts in order that 
they might enjoy the exercise of their religion in 
freedom. He set up at Boston first as a dyer, and then 
as a maker of soap and candles. The family character 
was marked by native ingenuity and homely public 
spirit. One of Franklin’s uncles invented a shorthand 
of his own. Another, who remained at home in North- 
amptonshire, taught himself law ; filled local offices of 
importance ; was prime mover in all useful undertakings 
in town and county ; and was long remembered in his 
village as a benefactor, an adviser, and (by the more 
ignorant) as a reputed conjurer. He set on foot a sub- 
scription to provide a set of chimes, which his nephew 
heard with satisfaction three-quarters of a century 
afterwards ; and he discovered a simple effective method 
of saving the common lands from being drowned by 
the river. “ If Franklin says he knows how to do it, it 
will be done,” was a phrase which had passed into a 
proverb for the neighbourhood. He died four years 
to a day before his brother’s famous child was born. 

“ Had he died four years later,” it was said, “ one 
might have supposed a transmigration.” 

Benjamin Franklin had a right to be proud of the 
mental gifts which were born within him, when he 
looked back from the height of his fame to the material 
circumstances which surrounded him on his entrance 
into this world. Seldom did any man who started 
with as little accomplish so much, if we except 
certain of the august self-seekers in history whose 
career was carved out at a great cost of human life 
and human freedom. He had a year at a grammar- 
school, and a year at a commercial school; and then 
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he was taken into the family business, and set to 
serve at the counter and run on errands. He dis- 
liked the life; and his father, who feared that he 
would break loose and go to sea, gravely took him a 
round of the shops in Boston, and showed him joiners, 
bricklayers, turners, braziers, and cutlers at their work, 
in order that, with knowledge of what he was about, 
he might choose liis calling for himself. The boy, who 
was twelve years old, everywhere learned something 
which he never forgot, and which he turned to account 
in one or another of the seventy years that were before 
him. The combined good sense of parent and child 
led them to decide on the trade of a printer. He was 
bound apprentice, and from this time forward he read 
the books which passed under his hand. Others, 
which he loved better, he purchased to keep ;idining, a 
joyful anchorite, on a biscuit or a handful of raisins 
in order that he might spend his savings on his infant 
library. He gave himself a classical education out of 
an odd volume of the “ Spectator,” re-writing the papers 
from memory, and correcting them by the original ; or 
turning the tales into verse, and back again into prose. 
He taught himself arithmetic thoroughly, and learned a 
little geometry and a little navigation ; both of which in 
after days he made to go a long way, and put to great 
uses. 

But, above all, he trained himself as a logician ; 
making trial of many successive systems with amazing 
zest, until he founded an unpretentious school of his 
own in which his pre-eminence has never been ques- 
tioned. He traversed with rapidity all the stages in 
the art of reasoning, from the earliest phase, when a 
man only succeeds in being disagreeable to his fellows, 
up to the period when he has become a proficient in 
the science of persuading them. He began by arguing 
to confute, “ souring and spoiling the conversation,” and 
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making enemies, instead of disciples, at every turn. ‘‘ I 
had caught this,” he wrote, “ by reading my father’s 
books of dispute on religion. Persons of good sense, I 
have since observed, seldom fall into it, except lawyers, 
university men, and generally men of all sorts who have 
been bred at Edinburgh.” He next lighted upon a trans- 
lation of Xenophon’s “Memorabilia” and, captivated 
by the charms of the Socratic dialogue, he dropped 
the weapons of abrupt contradiction and positive as- 
sertion, and put on the humble inquirer. He grew 
very expert in drawing people into concessions, ^the 
consequences of which they did not foresee, — especi- 
ally people who were not familiar with Shaftesbury’s 
“ Characteristics ” and Collins’s “ Discourse on Free 
Thinking.” From his own study of those works he had 
derived Oj^nclusions which made it safer for him to 
proselytise the Boston of that day by a process of sug- 
gestion and induction rather than by dogmatic exposi- 
tion. At length he found that his friends grew wary, 
and would hardly reply to the most common question 
without asking first what he intended to infer from 
the answer. Then he once more changed his style of 
conversation, and this time for good. Keeping nothing 
of his former method except the habit of expressing 
himself “ with modest diffidence,” he refrained altogether 
from the words “certainly,” and “undoubtedly,” and 
from the air of aggressive superiority which generally 
accompanies them. The phrases with which he 
urged his point, and seldom failed to carry it, were “ I 
conceive,” or “ I apprehend,” or “ it appears to me,” or 
“ It is so, if I am not mistaken.” He made it a practice, 
likewise, to encourage his interlocutors to think that 
the opinion which he aimed at instilling into them 
was theirs already. If, as he pleased himself with 
believing, he had learned these arts from Socrates, 
the teaching of the Academy had for once borne an 
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abundant crop of Baconian fruit; for it would be 
hard to name a man who, over so long a space of 
time as Franklin, ever talked so many people into 
doing that which was for their own improvement and 
advantage. 

The theatre of his beneficent operations was not his 
native city. Boston, in common with the world at 
large, gathered in due time some of the crumbs which 
fell from the table of his inventiveness ; but she very 
soon lost the first claim upon one who was as clever a 
son^ as even she ever produced. At the age of seventeen 
Franklin walked into the capital of Pennsylvania, his 
pockets stuffed with shirts and stockings, but empty of 
money ; carrying a roll under each arm, and eating 
as he went along. The expansive possibilities of an 
American’s career may be traced in every pp-ge of his 
early story. The intimate companions of his poverty, 
young as he, made their way in the world soon and 
far. One, who went to England, got himself into a 
couplet of the ‘‘ Dunciad ; ” wrote a History of William 
the Third which was praised by Charles Fox ; and 
extracted from the Earl of Bute a pension twice as 
large as Dr. Johnson’s. Another became an eminent 
lawyer, and died rich while he and Franklin were 
still below middle age. The two friends had agreed 
that the one who left the earth first should afterwards 
pay a visit to the other ; but the ghost had yet to 
be found which had the courage to present itself to 
Franklin. 

He worked hard and lived very hardly indeed, 
in Philadelphia, and in London for a while, and 
in Philadelphia again. At the end of ten years 
he was securely settled in business as a stationer 
and master-printer, and the owner of a newspaper 
which soon became an excellent property, and which 
bore the trace of his hand in every corner of its 
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columns.^ By a miracle of industry and thrift, he 
had paid out his first partners, and paid off his bor- 
rowed capital. It was no longer necessary for him to 
breakfast on gruel, and sup on half an anchovy and 
a slice of bread ; to be at work when his neighbours 
returned at night from the club, and at work again before 
they rose in the morning ; to wheel the paper for his 
Gazette home through the streets on a barrow, and to 
take neither rest nor recreation except when a book 
“ debauched ” him from his labours. From the moment 
that he had set his foot firmly on the path of fortune, he 
threw his vast energy, his audacious creativeness, his 
dexterity in the management of his fellow-creatures, and 
a good portion of his increased though still slender sub- 
stance, into the service of his adopted city. One scheme 
followed tiard upon another ; each of them exactly suited 
to local wants which Franklin was quick to discern, 
and to a national taste with which he was entirely 
in sympathy. By the end of a quarter of a century 
Philadelphia lacked nothing that was possessed by any 
city in England, except a close corporation and a bull- 
ring, and enjoyed in addition a complete outfit of 
institutions which were eagerly imitated throughout the 
Northern colonies. 

Franklin’s first project was a book-club ; the mother, 
to use his own words, of those subscription libraries 
which perceptibly raised the standard of American 
conversation, “ and made tradesmen and farmers as 
intelligent as the gentry of other countries.” Then 
came, in rapid succession, a volunteer fire company ; a 

* The following advertisement appears in the Pennsylvcurvicm Gazette 
for June 23rd, 1737 : “ Taken out of a pew in the church, some months 
since, a Common Prayer Book, boimd in red, gilt, and lettered D. P. on 
each cover. The person who took it is desired to open it and read the 
eighth Commandment, and afterwards return it into the same pew again ; 
upon which no further notice will be taken.” D. F. stands for Deborah 
Franklin. 


o2 
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paid police-force ; a public hospital ; a Philosophical 
Society ; an Academy, which he lived to see develope 
itself into the University of Philadelphia ; and a paper 
currency which, with his stern views on private and 
public credit, he fortunately for him did not live to 
see at the height of its notoriety in the shape of the 
memorable Pennsylvanian Bonds. He turned his atten- 
tion successfully to the paving and scavenging of the 
highways. When the city was first lighted, he designed 
the form of street-lamp which has long been in universal 
use wherever Anglo-Saxons now burn gas or once 
burned oil. He invented a hot-stove for sitting-rooms, 
and refused a patent for it, on the ground that he 
himself had profited so much by the discoveries of others 
that he was only too glad of an opportunity to repay his 
debt, and to repay it in a shape so peculiarly acceptable 
to his countrywomen. Whitefield, whom everybody 
except the clergy wished to hear, had been refused the 
use of the existing pulpits. Franklin, as his contribu- 
tion to the cause of religion, promoted the building of a 
spacious meeting-house, vested in trustees, expressly for 
the use of any preacher of any denomination who might 
desire to say something to the people of Philadelphia. 

In 1744, on the breaking out of war with France, 
Franklin excited the patriotism of Pennsylvania by 
voice and pen, and directed it into the practical channel 
of enrolling a State militia, and constructing a battery 
for the protection of the river. He raised the requisite 
funds by a lottery in which he was artful enough to 
induce the members of the Society of Friends to take 
tickets, knowing well that, without their support, \io 
scheme appealing to the purse would be very productive 
in Philadelphia. In order to arm his embrasures, he 
applied to Governor Clinton of New York for cannon, 
who met him with a flat refusal. But Franklin sate with 
him over his Madeira until, as the bumpers went round. 
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His Excellency consented to give six guns, then rose 
to ten, and ended by contributing to the defence 
of the Delaware no less than eighteen fine pieces, 
with carriages included. Eleven years afterwards when 
Braddock marched to the attack of Fort Duquesne, 
Franklin, by the earnest request of the general, and at 
formidable risk to his own private fortune, organised 
the transport and commissariat with an ability and a 
foresight in marked contrast to the military conduct ol 
the iU-fated expedition. In the terrible panic which 
ensued when the news of the disaster reached Phila- 
delphia, the authorities of the colony, — catching at the 
hope that, as he understood everything else, there was 
at least a chance of his understanding how to fight, — 
entrusted him with the defence of the North-West 
frontier against the imminent peril of an Indian invasion. 
He levied and commanded a respectable force, and 
threw up a line of forts, the planning and building of 
which gave him the most exquisite satisfaction ; and 
on his return home he accepted the highest title of a 
true •American by becoming a Colonel of Militia, and 
was greeted by his regiment with a salvo of artillery 
which broke several glasses of the electrical apparatus 
that had already made his name famous throughout the 
entire scientific world. 

There were few military posts with regard to which 
Franklin, if he was not competent to fill them himself, 
could not give a useful hint to their holder. The 
Chaplain of his troops complained that the men would 
nqt attend public worship. The Commanding officer 
accordingly suggested that the Chaplain should himself 
serve out the rum when prayers were over ; “ and never,” 
said Franklin, “ were prayers more generally and punc- 
tually attended. I think this method preferable to 
the punishment inflicted by some military laws for non- 
attendance on divine service.” Wherever he went, and 
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whatever he was engaged upon, he was always calcu- 
lating and never guessing. When he built his forts, 
he soon noticed that two men cut down a pine of 
fourteen inches in diameter in six minutes, and that 
each pine made three palisades eighteen feet in length. 
When he was collecting money for his battery he 
satisfied himself, by means of an intricate computation, 
that out of every twenty-two Quakers only one sincerely 
disapproved of participation in a war of defence. And 
on an evening when Whitefield was delivering a sermon 
from the top of the Court-House steps, Franklin moved 
about in the crowd, and measured distances, until he 
had ascertained that the human voice, or at any rate 
AVhitefield’s voice, could be heard by more than thirty 
thousand people. “ This,” he said, “ reconciled me to 
the newspaper accounts of his having preached to 
twenty-five thousand people in the fields, and to the 
history of generals haranguing whole armies, of which 
I had sometimes doubted.” 

His growing reputation brought him important 
public employment, though not any great amount of 
direct public remuneration. He was chosen Clerk of 
the Pennsylvanian Assembly in 1736, and next year 
he was placed at the head of the Pennsylvanian Post 
Office. As time went on, the British Government, 
finding that the postal revenue of the colonies had 
fallen to less than nothing, appointed Franklin Joint 
Postmaster-General of America, with a colleague to 
help him. The pair were to have six hundred pounds 
a year between them, if they could make that sum out 
of the profits of the office. For four years the balance 
was against them; but at the end of that time the 
department, managed according to the precepts of “ The 
Way to Wealth ” in Poor Eichard’s Almanac, began to 
pay and paid ever better yearly, until it yielded the 
Crown a net receipt three times as large as that of the 
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Post Office in Ireland. So much he did for himself, and 
so much more he was enabled to do for others, by a 
strict obedience to the promptings of a mother-wit 
which, in great things as in small, was all but infallible ; 
and by a knowledge of human nature diplomatic even 
to the verge of wiliness. When he had a project on 
foot, he would put his vanity in the back-ground, and 
would represent the matter as the plan of a number 
of friends, who had requested him to go about and 
recommend it to public favour and support. To con- 
ciliate an enemy, if all other means failed, he would 
beg of him a trifling service which in decency could 
not be refused ; relying on the maxim that “ He, who has 
once done you a kindness, will be more ready to do 
you another than he whom you have yourself obliged.” 
For the furtherance of all his undertakings, he had a 
powerful instrument in a newspaper as respectable as 
it was readable ; which, with a fine prescience of the 
possible dangers of a free press to America, and not to 
America alone, he steadily refused to make the vehicle 
of scurrilous gossip and personal detraction. By such 
arts as these he fulfilled to the letter the augury of 
his good old father, who in past days loved to remind 
him that a man diligent in his calling should stand 
before Kings, and not before mean men. “ I did not 
think,” said Franklin, “ that I should ever literally stand 
before Kings, which, however, has since happened ; for 
I have stood before five, and even had the honour of 
sitting down with one, the King of Denmark, to dinner.’’ 

Franklin had the habit, which was the basis of his 
originality, of practising himself what he preached to 
others. He kept his accounts in morals as minutely as 
in business matters. He drew up a catalogue of twelve 
virtues which it was essential to cultivate, commencing 
with Temperance and ending with Chastity ; to which 
at a subsequent period a Quaker friend, who knew him 
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well, advised him to add Humility. “ My intention,” he 
wrote, “ being to acquire the habitude of those virtues, 
I judged it would be well not to distract my attention 
by attempting the whole at once, but to fix it on one of 
them at a time ; and, when I should be master of that, 
then to proceed to another, till I should have gone 
through the thirteen. And, as the previous acquisition 
of some might facilitate the acquisition of certain others, 
I arranged them with that view.” By the time he 
became Joint Postmaster-General of America, he had 
made his ground sure enough to justify him in relaxing 
his vigilance, though he carried his little book on all 
his voyages as a precaution and a reminder. The 
Joint Postmaster-General of England, who was no other 
than the Earl of Sandwich, would not have got very 
far along the list of virtues, at whichever end he had 
begun. 


The leaders of thought in America, and those who 
in coming days were the leaders of war, had aU been 
bred in one class or another of the same severe 
school. Samuel Adams, who started and guided New 
England in its resistance to the Stamp Act, was a 
Calvinist by conviction. The austere purity of his house- 
hold recalled an English home in the Eastern Counties 
during the early half of the seventeenth century. He 
held the political creed of the fathers of the colony ; and 
it was a faith as real and sacred to him as it had been 
to them. His fortune was small. Even in that city of 
plain living, men blamed him because he did not take 
sufficient thought for the morrow. But he had a pride 
which knew no shame in poverty, and an integrity far 
superior to its temptations. Alexander Hamilton, 
serving well and faithfully, but sorely against the 
grain, as a clerk in a merchant’s office, had earned and 
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saved the means of putting himself late in the day to 
college. Jefferson, who inherited wealth, used it to 
obtain the highest education which his day and his 
country could provide ; entered a profession ; and worked 
at it after such a fashion that by thirty he was the 
leading lawyer of his colony, and that no less a colony 
than Virginia. The future warriors of the Eevolution 
had a still harder apprenticeship. Israel Putnam had 
fought the Indians and the Frencli for a score of years 
and in a score of battles ; leading his men in the dress 
of a woodman, with firelock on shoulder and hatchet 
at side ; a powder horn under his right arm, and a bag 
of bullets at his waist ; and (as the distinctive equip- 
ment of an officer) a pocket compass to guide their 
marches through the forest. He had known what it 
was to have his comrades scalped before his eyes, and 
to stand gashed in the face with a tomahawk, and 
bound to the trunk of a tree with a torture-fire 
crackling about him. From adventures which, in the 
back settlements, were regarded merely as the harder 
side of a farmer’s work, he would go home to build 
fences with no consciousness of heroism, and still less 
with any anticipation of the world-famous scenes for 
his part in which these experiences of the wilderness 
were training him. Nathaniel Greene, the ablest of 
Washington’s lieutenants, — of those at any rate who 
remained true to their cause from first to last, — was 
one of eight sons, born in a house of a single story. 
His father combined certain humble trades with the 
care of a small farm, and, none the less or the 
worse on account of his week-day avocations, was a 
preacher of the gospel. “ The son,” Mr. Bancroft tells 
us, “ excelled in diligence and manly sports. None of 
his age could wrestle, or skate, or run better than he, 
or stand before him as a neat ploughman and skilful 
mechanic.” Under such literary and scientific guidance 
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as he could find among his neighbours, he learned 
geometry and its application to the practical work of 
a new country. He read poetry and philosophy, as they 
are read by a man of many and great thoughts, whose 
books are few but good. Above all, he made a 
special study of Plutarch and of CaBsar, — authors who, 
whether in a translation, or in the original Greek and 
Latin, never give out their innermost meaning except 
to brave hearts on the eve of grave events.^ 

Meantime the mihtary chief upon whom the main 
weight of responsibility was to rest had been disciplined 
for his career betimes. At an age when a youth of his 
rank in England would have been shirking a lecture in 
order to visit Newmarket, or settling the colour of his 
first lace coat, Washington was surveying the valleys of 
the Alleghany Mountains. He slept in all weathers under 
the open sky ; he swam his horses across rivers swollen 
with melted snow ; and he learned, as sooner or later a 
soldier must, to guess what was on the other side of 
the hill, and to judge how far the hill itself was distant. 
At nineteen he was in charge of a district on the 
frontier ; and at twenty-two he fought his first battle 
with forty men against five and thirty, and won a victory, 
on its own small scale, as complete as that of Quebec. 
The leader of the French was killed, and all his party 
shot down or taken. It was an affair which, coming 
at one of the rare intervals when the world was at 
peace, made a noise as far offf as Europe, and gained for 
the young officer in London circles a tribute of hearty 
praise, with its due accompaniment of envy and mis- 
representation. Horace Walpole gravely records in his 

^ Those who read or write about the American Eevolution must feel 
it almost an impertinence to define their obligations to Mr. Bancroft, and 
to specify the items of the debt which they owe him. His History of the 
United States of America supplies a vast mass of detail, illuminated by a 
fine spirit of liberty, which is inspired indeed by patriotism, but is not 
bounded in its scope by any limitations of country or of century. 
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Memoirs of George the Second that Major Washington 
had concluded the letter announcing his success with 
the words : “ I heard the bullets whistle, and, believe me, 
there is something charming in the sound.” Of course 
there was nothing of the sort in the despatch, which in 
its business-like simplicity might have been written by 
Wellington at six and forty. Many years afterwards a 
clergyman, braver even than Washington, asked him if 
the story was true. “ If I said so,” replied the General, 
“ it was when I was young.” 

But his was a fame which struck its roots deepest 
in discouragement, and even in defeat ; and that 
unwelcome feature in his destiny he soon had cause to 
recognise. He came from the ambuscade in front of 
Fort Duquesne with thirty men alive out of his three 
companies of Virginians; with four shot-holes in his 
coat, and a name for coolness and conduct which 
made him the talk of the whole empire, and the pride 
of the colony that bore him. During the three 
coming years, as Commander in Chief of her forces, 
he did his utmost to keep her borders safe and her 
honour high. For himself it was a season of trial, 
sore to bear, but rich in lessons. The Governor of 
Virginia grudged him rank and pay, and stinted him in 
men and means ; lost no opportunity of reminding him 
that he was a provincial and not a royal officer ; and 
made himself the centre of military intrigues which 
gave Washington a foretaste of what he was to endure 
at the hands of Charles Lee, and Gates, and Benedict 
Arnold in the darkest hours of his country’s history. 
But a time came when William Pitt, who understood 
America, was in a position to insist on fair play and 
equal treatment to the colonists who were supporting 
so large a share in the burdens and dangers of the war. 
»Under his auspices Washington directed the advanced 
party of an expedition which placed the British flag on 
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FortDuquesne, and performed the last offices to the mortal 
remains of those British soldiers who had perished in 
the woods which covered the approaches to the fatal 
stronghold. After this success, which made his native 
province as secure from invasion as Somersetshire, 
the young man retired into private life, with no recom- 
pense for his services except the confidence and 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens. He had received a 
practical education in the science of generalship such 
as few except born princes have ever acquired by 
six and twenty, combined with a mental and moral drill- 
ing more indispensable still to one whose military 
difficulties, however exceptionally arduous, were the 
smallest part of the ordeal laid up for him in the 
future. 


Such were the men who had been reluctantly 
drawn by their own sense of duty, and by the 
urgent appeals of friends and neighbours, into the 
front rank of a conflict which was none of their 
planning. Some of them were bred in poverty, and all 
of them lived in tranquil and modest homes. They 
made small gains by their private occupations, and did 
much public service for very little or for nothing, and 
in many cases out of their own charges. They knew 
of pensions and sinecures only by distant hearsay ; and 
ribands or titles were so much outside their scope that 
they had not even to ask themselves what those distinc- 
tions were worth. Their antecedents and their type 
of character were very different from those of any lead- 
ing Minister in the British Cabinet ; and they were likely 
to prove dangerous customers when the one class of men 
and of ideas was brought into collision with the other. 
While Washington and the Adamses led laborious days, 
the English statesmen who moulded the destinies of 
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America into such an unlooked-for shape were coming 
to the front by very different methods. They had for 
the most part trod an easier though a more tortuous 
path to place and power ; or rather to the power of 
doing as their monarch bade them. George the Third’s 
system of personal government had long become 
an established fact, and the career of an aspirant to 
office under that system was now quite an old story. 

“ A young man is inflamed with love of his country. 
Liberty charms him. He speaks, writes, and drinks for 
her. He searches records, draws remonstrances, fears 
Prerogative. A secretary of the Treasury waits on him 
in the evening. He appears next morning at a minis- 
ter’s levee. He goes to Court, is captivated by the 
King’s affability, moves an address, drops a censure on 
the hberty of the press, kisses hands for a place, bespeaks 
a Birthday coat, votes against Magna Charta, builds a 
house in town, lays his farms into pleasure-grounds 
under the inspection of Mr. Brown, pays nobody, 
games, is undone, asks a reversion for three lives, is 
refused, finds the constitution in danger, and becomes 
a patriot once more.” ^ That passage would be no libel 
if applied to all except a few members of the Govern- 
ment ; — a Government which was controlled by the 
Bedfords, and advised on legal questions by Wedder- 
burn, whose creed was self-interest ; and which was 
soon to be advised on military questions by Lord George 
Germaine, who had forfeited his reputation by refus- 
ing to bring forward the cavalry at Minden. It was 
a cruel fate for a country possessing statesmen like 
Chatham and Burke, a jurist like Camden, and soldiers 
with the unstained honour and solid professional 
attainments of Conway and Barrel. With such talents 
lying unemployed, and such voices crying unheeded, the 

1 The Spectator. Number Nonet tvritten by Nobody. Sunday, 
January 19th, 1772. 
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nation was precipitated into a gratuitous and deplorable 
policy by men who did not so much as believe in the 
expediency of the course which they were pursuing. To 
the worse, and unfortunately the abler, section of the 
Ministry, the right and wrong of the question mattered 
not one of the straws in which their champagne bottles 
were packed ; while the better of them, knowing 
perfectly well that the undertaking on which they 
had embarked was a crime and a folly, with sad hearts 
and sore consciences went into the business, and 
some of them through the business, because the King 
wished it. 

And yet, of all the political forces then in existence, 
the King’s influence was the very last which ought 
to have been exerted against the cause of concord. 
He might well have been touched by the persistence 
with which his American subjects continued to regard 
him as standing towards them in that relation which 
a sovereign “ born and bred a Briton ” should of 
all others prefer. A law-respecting people, who did 
not care to encroach on the privileges of others, and 
liked still less to have their own rights invaded, the}"' 
wer^ slow to detect the tricks which of recent years had 
been played with the essential doctrines of the English 
Constitution. When the home Government ill used 
them, they blamed the Ministry, and pleased themselves 
by believing that the King, if he ever could contemplate 
the notion of stretching his prerogative, would be 
tempted to do so for the purpose of protecting them. 
George the Third was the object of hope and warm 
devotion in America at the moment when, in the City 
of London and among the freeholders of the English 
counties, he was in the depths of his unpopularity. In 
the April of 1768 the King, if he had listened to any 
adviser except his own stout heart, would not have 
ventured to show himself outside his palace. His Lord 
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Steward was exchanging blows with the angry Liverymen 
at the doors of the Presence Chamber, and the Grand 
Jury of Middlesex was refusing to return the rioters for 
trial. Junius could not attack the Crown too ferociously, 
or flatter Wilkes too grossly, to please the public taste. 
But in that very month Franklin, writing to a Pennsyl- 
vanian correspondent a sentiment with which almost 
every Pennsylvanian would have concurred, expressed 
his conviction that some punishment must be preparing 
for a people who were ungratefully abusing the best 
constitution, and the best monarch, any nation was ever 
blessed with. A year afterwards, in the letter which 
conveyed to his employers in America the unwelcome 
intelligence that the House of Commons had refused 
to repeal Townshend’s custom-duties, Franklin carefully 
discriminated between the known ill will entertained 
by Parliament towards the colonies, and the presumed 
personal inclinations of the King. “ I hope nothing that 
has happened, or may happen, will diminish in the 
least our loyalty to our sovereign or affection for this 
nation in general. I can scarcely conceive a King of 
better dispositions, or more exemplary virtues, or more 
truly desirous of promoting the welfare of al]|^ his 
subjects. The body of this people, too, is of a noble 
and generous nature, loving and honouring the spirit of 
liberty, and hating arbitrary power of all sorts. We 
have many, very many, friends among them.” Six 
years afterwards, when the first blood had been shed, — 
when George the Third was writing to his Minister to 
express his delight at the cruel laws that were passed 
against the colonists, and his discontent with every 
English public man who still regarded his brethren 
across the water with friendly, or even tolerant feelings, 
— this letter, with others from the same hand, was 
seized by a British officer in Boston, and sent to London 
to be submitted to his Majesty’s inspection. With what 
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sensations must he then have read the evidence of a love 
and a loyalty which by that time were dead for ever ! 

Franklin, in the passage which has been quoted, did 
well to give the British people their share in the. good 
will which America felt towards the British sovereign. 
The colonists were favourably disposed to George the 
Third not only for himself, or for his supposed self, but 
because he was the great representative of the mother- 
country, — the figurehead of the stately ship which so 
long had carried the undivided fortunes of their race. 
They loved the King because they dearly loved the 
name, the associations, the literature, the religious faith, 
the habits, the sports, the art, the architecture, the 
scenery, the very soil of his kingdom. That love was 
acknowledged in pathetic language by men who had 
drawn their swords against us because, willing to owe 
everything else to England, they did not recognise her 
claim to measure them out their portion of liberty. 
The feeling entertained towards her by some of the best 
of those who were forced by events to enroll themselves 
among her adversaries is well exemplified by the career 
and the writings of Alexander Garden. Born in South 
Car^ina, he had been sent to Europe for his education. 
When he came to man’s estate, he defied a loyalist father 
in order to fight for the Ee volution under Nathaniel 
Greene and Henry Lee. In his later years he collected 
an enormous multitude of personal anecdotes relating 
to the great struggle, told with transparent fidelity, 
but infused with no common dose of that bom- 
bastic element which in our generation has died out 
from American literature, but not before it h^ made 
for itself an imperishable name. “One truth,” (so 
Garden wrote in his better and less ornate style,) 

“ comes home to the recollection of every man who 
lived in those days. The attachment to England was 
such that to whatever the colonists wished to affix 
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the stamp of excellence the title of ‘ English ’ was 
always given. To reside in England was the object of 
universi desire, the cherished hope of every bosom. 
It was considered as the delightful haven, where peace 
and happiness were alone to be looked for. A parent 
sending his sons to Eton or Westminster would say : ‘ I 
am sending my sons home for their education.’ If he 
himself should cross the Atlantic, though but for a 
summer season, to witness their progress, he would say, 

‘ I am going home to visit my children.’ ” 

The esteem and veneration of America had been 
concentrated aU the more upon the throne itself, 
because there were very few British statesmen who 
were famous and popular in the colonies. The diffi- 
culties of locomotion were still so great that not one 
rural constituent out of a hundred in England had ever 
heard his member speak in Parliament. It was hard 
enough for a Yorkshireman or a Cornishman to feel 
much enthusiasm for orators reported after the meagre 
and whimsical fashion then in vogue, which editors 
adopted in the hope of baffling or conciliating the Go- 
vernment censors. But his ignorance was enlightenment 
compared with the bewilderment of a New Englander 
who read in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ” of four months 
back how the Nardac Poltrand had moved an address 
in the House of Hurgoes, complaining of the injuries 
sustained by Lilliputian subjects trading in Columbia ; 
and how the Hurgo Ghewor, (in an harangue continued 
from the last number of the Magazine,) had replied 
that ungrounded jealousy of Blefuscu had already 
cost the Treasury of Lilliput no less than five 
hundred thousand sprugs. About any individual 
Eight Honourable gentleman or Lord Temporal the 
colonists knew little, and cared less; and their only 
concern with Lords Spiritual was to insist, obstinately 
and most successfully, that they should keep them- 

H 
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selves on tlieir own side of the Atlantic. But at last 
a man arose whose deeds spoke for him, and the 
fragments of whose eloquence were passed far and wide 
from mouth to ear, and did not lose the stamp of their 
quality in the carrying. With his broad heart, his 
swift perception, and his capacious intellect, Chatham 
knew America, and he loved her ; and he was known 
and loved by her in return. He had done more for 
her than any ruler had done for any country since 
WiUiam the Silent saved and made Holland ; and she 
repaid him with a true loyalty. When the evil day 
came, it was to Chatham that she looked for the good 
offices which might avert an appeal to arms. When 
hostilities had broken out, she fixed on him her hopes 
of an honourable peace. And when he died, — in the 
very act of confessing her wrongs, though of repudiating 
and condemning the establishment of that national 
independence on which her own mind was by that time 
irrevocably set, — she refused to allow that she had any- 
thing to forgive him, and mourned him as a father of 
her people. 

His name recalled proud memories, in whatever 
part of the colonies it was spoken. Under his guid- 
ance, throughout a war fertile in splendid results, 
Americans had fought side by side with Englishmen 
as compatriots rather than as auxiliaries. They had 
given him cheerfully in men, in money, and in supplies, 
whatever he had asked to aid the national cause and 
secure the common safety. On one single expedition 
nine thousand provincials had marched from the 
Northern districts alone. The little colony of Con- 
necticut had five thousand of her citizens under arms. 
Massachusetts raised seven thousand militia-men, and 
taxed herself at the rate of thirteen shillings and 
fourpence in the pound of personal income. New 
Jersey expended during every year of the war at 
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the rate of a pound a head for each of her inhabi- 
tants. That was how the French were cleared from 
the great Lakes, and from the valley and the tribu- 
taries of the Ohio. That was how Ticonderoga and 
Orownpoint fell, and the way was opened for the 
siege of Quebec and the conquest of the Canadian 
Dominion. What they had done before, the colonists 
were willing and ready to do again, if they were allowed 
to do it in their own fashion. In every successive col- 
lision with a foreign enemy England would have found 
America’s power to assist the mother-country doubled, 
and her will as keen as ever. The colonies which, for 
three livelong years between the spring of 1775 and 
the spring of 1778, held their own against the un- 
broken and undiverted strength of Britain, would have 
made short work of any army of invasion that the 
Court of Versailles, with its hands full in Europe, could 
have detached to recover Canada or to subdue New 
England. Armed vessels in great number would have 
been fitted out by a patriotism which never has been 
averse to that enticing form of speculation, and would 
have been manned by swarms of handy and hardy 
seamen, who in war-time found privateering safer work 
than the fisheries, and vastly more exciting. The seas 
would have been made so hot by the colonial corsairs 
that no French or Spanish trader would have shown 
her nose outside the ports of St. Domingo or Cuba 
except under an escort numerous enough to invite the 
grim attentions of a British squadron. But it was a 
very different matter that America should be called 
upon to maintain a standing army of royal troops, at a 
moment when not a grain of our powder was being 
burned in anger on the surface of the globe ; and that 
those troops should be quartered permanently within 
her borders, and paid out of American taxes which 
the British Parliament had imposed, exacted by tax- 
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gatherers commissioned by the British Ministry. It is 
hard to understand how any set of statesmen, who 
knew the methods which Chatham h£td employed with 
brilliant success, should have conceived the design 
of using German mercenaries and Indian savages to 
coerce English colonists into defending the Empire in 
exact accordance with the ideas which happened to 
find favour in Downing Street. 


So great was the value of America for fighting 
purposes. But, in peace and war alike, her contri- 
bution to the wealth, the power, the true renown of 
England exceeded anything which hitherto had marked 
the mutual relations of a parent State with a colony ; 
and that contribution was growing fast. Already the 
best of customers, she took for her share more than a 
fourth part of the sixteen million pounds’ worth in 
annual value at which the British exports were then 
computed ; and no limit could be named to the expan- 
sion of a trade founded on the wants of a population 
which had doubled itself within a quarter of a century, 
and whose standard of comfort was rising even more 
rapidly than its numbers. But the glory which was 
reflected on our country by her great colony was 
not to be measured by tons of goods or thousands 
of dollars. All, who loved England wisely, dwelt 
with satisfaction upon the prosperity of America. It 
was to them a proud thought that so great d mass of 
industry, such universally diffused comfort, so much 
public disinterestedness and private virtue, should 
have derived its origin from our firesides, and have 
grown up under our aegis. 

It is impossible to avoid regretting that American 
society and the American character were not allowed to 
develope themselves in a natural and unbroken growth 
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from the point which they had reached at the close of 
the first century and a half of their history. The 
Ee volutionary war which began in 1775 changed many 
things, and troubled many waters ; as a civil war always 
has done, and always must. In England, at the end of 
the protracted conflict between the Stuarts and the party 
which stood for liberty, Englishmen were very different 
from what they had been when it began. That difference 
was not in all respects for the better, as is shown by a 
comparison between the biographies of our public men, 
and the records of our country houses, at the one period 
and the other. And in like manner the mutual hatred 
felt, and the barbarities inflicted and suffered, by 
partisans of either side in Georgia and the Carolinas 
between 1776 and 1782 left behind them in those 
regions habits of lawlessness and violence evil traces of 
which lasted into our lifetime. As for the Northern 
States, it was a pity that the wholesome and happy 
conditions of existence prevailing there before the 
struggle for Independence were ever disturbed ; for no 
change was likely to improve them. If the King, as a 
good shepherd, was thinking of his flock and not of him- 
self, it is hard to see what he hoped to do for their bene- 
fit. All they asked of him was to be let alone ; and 
with reason ; for they had as just cause for contentment 
as the population of any ideal State from More’s Utopia 
downwards. Indeed, the American colonists had the 
best in the comparison, for there existed among them 
a manliness, a self-reliance, and a spirit of clear-sighted 
conformity to the inexorable laws of the universe, 
which are not to be found in the romances of optimism. 
“ I have lately,” wrote Franklin, “ made a tour through 
Ireland and Scotland. In those countries a small part 
of the society are landlords, great noblemen, and gentle- 
men, extremely opulent, living in the highest affluence 
and magnificence. The bulk of the people are tenants. 
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extremely poor, living in the most sordid wretchedness^ 
in dirty hovels of mud and straw, and clothed only 
in rags. I thought often of the happiness of New Eng- 
land, where every man is a freeholder, has a vote in 
public affairs, lives in a tidy warm house, has plenty 
of good food and fuel, with whole clothes from head to 
foot, the manufacture perhaps of his own family.” ^ 

It was no wonder that they were freeholders ; inas- 
much as real property could be bought for little in the 
cultivated parts of New England, and for next to nothing 
in the outlying districts. Land was no dearer as the 
purchaser travelled southwards. There is in existence 
an amusing series of letters from a certain Alexander 
Mackrabie in America to his brother-in-law in England : 
and that brother-in-law knew a good letter from a dull one^ 
inasmuch as he was Philip Francis. In 1770 Mackrabie 
wrote from Philadelphia to ask what possessed Junius to 
address the King in a letter ‘‘ past all endurance,” and to 
inquire who the devil Junius was. He sweetened the 
alarm which he unconsciously gave to his eminent 
correspondent by offering him a thousand good acres in 
Maryland for a hundred and thirty pounds, and assuring 
him that farms on the Ohio would be ‘‘ as cheap as stinking 
mackerel.” ^ Colonists whose capital consisted in their 
four limbs, especially if they were skilled mechanics,, 
had no occasion to envy people who could buy land or 
who had inherited it. Social existence in America was 
profoundly influenced by the very small variation of in- 
come, and still smaller of expenditure, at every grade of 
the scale. The Governor of a great province could live 
in style in his city house and his country house, and 
could keep his coach and what his guests called a 
genteel table, on five hundred pounds a year, or some- 
thing like thirty shillings for each of his working 

^ Benjamin Franklin to Joshua Badcock, London, 18 January, 1772.. 

* Memoirs of Sir PJdUp Frcmcis, vol. i. p. 489. 
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days. A ship’s carpenter, in what was for America a 
great city, received five and sixpence a day, includ- 
ing the value of his pint of rum, the amount of alcohol 
contained in which was about an equivalent to the 
Governor’s daily allowance of Madeira. The Rector 
of Philadelphia Academy, who taught Greek and Latin, 
received two hundred pounds a year ; the Mathe- 
matical Professor a hundred and twenty-five pounds ; 
and the three Assistant Tutors sixty pounds apiece ; — 
all in local currency, from which about forty per cent, 
would have to be deducted in order to express the 
sums in English money. In currency of much the 
same value a house carpenter or a bricklayer earned 
eight shillings a day, which was as much as a Mathe- 
matical Professor, and twice as much as an Assistant 
Tutor. ^ 

All lived well. All had a share in the best that was 
going ; and the best was far from bad. The hot buck- 
wheat cakes, the peaches, the great apples, the turkey 
or wild-goose on the spit, and the cranberry sauce 
stewing in the skillet, were familiar luxuries in every 
household. Authoritative testimony has been given on 
this point by Brillat Savarin, in his “Physiologie de 
Gofit,” — the most brilliant book extant on that which, if 
mankind were candid, would be acknowledged as the 
most universally interesting of all the arts. When he 
was driven from his country by the French Revolution, 
he dined with a Connecticut yeoman on the produce of 
the garden, the farmyard, and the orchard. There was 
“ a superb piece of corned beef, a stewed goose, and 
a magnificent leg of mutton, with vegetables of every 

^ The salaries are mentioned in various letters of Franklin. The 
wages he quotes from Adam Smith, who, says his biographer, “ had been 
in the constant habit of hearing much about the American colonies and 
their affairs, during his thirteen years in Glasgow, from the intelligent 
merchants and returned planters of the city.” — Bae’s Life of Adam 
Simth, p. 266. 
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description, two jugs of cider, and a tea-service,” on the 
table round which the illustrious epicure, the host, and 
the host’s four handsome daughters were sitting. For 
twenty years and thirty years past such had been 
the Sunday and holiday fare of a New England free- 
holder ; except that in 1774 a pretty patriot would 
as soon have offered a guest a cup of vitriol as a cup of 
tea. A member of what in Europe was called the lower 
class had in America fewer cares, and often more money, 
than those who, in less favoured lands, would hs^ve 
passed for his betters. His children were taught at the 
expense of the township ; while a neighbour who aspired 
to give his son a higher education was liable to be 
called on to pay a yearly fee of no less than a couple 
of guineas. And the earner of wages was emancipated 
from the special form of slavery which from very early 
days had established itself in the Northern States, — the 
tyranny exercised over the heads of a domestic establish- 
ment by those whom they had occasion to employ.^ 
Equality of means, and the total absence of privilege, 
brought about their natural result in the ease, the 
simplicity, the complete freedom from pretension which 
marked the intercourse of society. The great had once 
been as the least of their neighbours, and the small 
looked forward some day to be as the best of them. 
James Putnam, the ablest lawyer in all America, loved 
to walk in the lane where, as a child of seven years old, 
he drove the cows to pasture. Franklin, while still a 


^ “You can have no idea,” Mackrabie wrote to Francis in 1769, “of 
the plague we have with servants on this side the water. If you bring 
over a good one he is spoilt in a month. Those from the country are 
insolent and extravagant. The imported Dutch are to the last degree, 
ignorant and awkward.” The rest of the observations made by this 
rather narrow-minded Briton upon the other nationalities which 
supplied the household service of America had better be read in the 
original book, if they are read at lall. — Memoi/ra of Sir Philip Francis, 
vol. i. p. 486. 
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poor boy living on eighteen pence a week, was sought 
and almost courted by the Governor of Pennsylvania 
and the Governor of New York. Confidence in a future 
which never deceived the industrious showed itself in 
early marriages ; and early marriages brought numerous, 
healthy, and welcome children. There was no search- 
ing of heart in an American household when a new 
pair of hands was born into the world. The first 
Adams who was a colonist had eight sons, with what- 
ever daughters heaven sent him ; his eldest son had a 
family of twelve, and his eldest son a family of twelve 
again. Franklin had seen thirteen of his own father’s 
children sitting together round the table, who all grew 
up, and who all in their turn were married. “ With 
us,” he wrote, “ marriages are in the morning of life ; 
our children are educated and settled in the world by 
noon ; and thus, our own business being done, we have 
an afternoon and evening of cheerful leisure to our- 
selves.” 

The jolly relative of Philip Francis took a less 
roseate view of the same phenomenon. “ The good 
people,” he wrote, ‘‘ are marrying one another as if 
they had not a day to live. I allege it to be a plot that 
the ladies, (who are aU politicians in America,) are 
determined to raise young rebels to fight against 
old England.” Throughout the colonies the unmarried 
state was held in scanty honour. Bachelors, whether 
in the cities or villages, were poorly supplied with 
consolations and distractions. The social resources 
of New York, even for a hospitably treated stranger, 
were not inexhaustible. “ With regard,” Mackrabie 
complained, “to. the people, manner, living, and conver- 
sation, one day shows you as much as fifty. Here a,re 
no diversions at all at present. I have gone dining, 
about from house to house,, but meet with the same dull 
round of topics every^he^e ; — lands, Madeira wine. 
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fishing parties, or politics. They have a vile practice 
here of playing back-gammon, a noise which I detest, 
which is going forward in the public coffee-houses from 
morning till night, frequently ten or a dozen tables at a 
time. I think a single man in America is one of the 
most wretched beings I can conceive.” The taverns in 
country districts were uncomfortable and, as centres of 
relaxation and sociable discourse, unlovely. Adams, 
who had put up at a hundred of them^ complained that 
a traveller often found more dirt than entertainment 
and accommodation in a house crowded with people 
drinking flip and toddy, and plotting to get the 
landlord elected to a local office at the next town’s 
meeting. 

In a new country the graces and amenities, — and 
all the provisions for material, intellectual, and what 
little there may be of artistic pleasure, — are within 
the home and not outside it. Women in America 
were already treated with a deference which was a 
sign of the part they played in the serious affairs 
of life. They had not to put up with the conventional 
and over-acted homage which in most European 
countries was then the substitute for their due in- 
fluence and their true liberty. Married before twenty, 
and generally long before twenty, they received in the 
schoolroom an education of the shortest, and something 
of the flimsiest. To work cornucopias and Birds of 
Paradise in coloured wools, to construct baskets of 
ornamental shells, and to accompany a song on the 
virginals, the spinet, or the harpsichord, were the ac- 
complishments which an American girl had time to 
learn, and could find instructors to teach her. But, 
like the best women in every generation before our 
own, their most valuable attainments were those which, 
in the intervals of domestic cares, they taught them- 
selves with a favourite author in their hand, and their 
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feet on the fender. In their literary preferences they 
were behindhand in point of time ; but it was not to 
their loss. John Quincy Adams, the second President 
of his race, relates how lovingly and thoroughly his 
mother knew her Shakespeare and her Milton, her 
Dryden, her Pope, and her Addison ; and how, when 
she was in need of a quotation tinctured with mo- 
dern ideas of liberty, she had recourse to Young and 
Thomson. He well remembered the evening when 
the cannon had fallen silent on Bunker’s Hill, and 
Massachusetts began to count her losses. A child of 
eight, he heard Mrs. Adams apply to Joseph Warren,^ 
their family friend and family physician, the lines, — 
mannered indeed, and stilted, but not devoid of solemn 
and sincere feeling, — which Collins addressed to the 
memory of a young officer who had been killed at 
Fontenoy. 

We need not go to sons and husbands for our 
knowledge of what the matrons of the Eevolution 
were. The gentlemen of France, who came to the help 
of America, were quick to discern the qualities which 
dignified and distinguished her women ; and it is to the 
credit of the young fellows that they eagerly admired 
an ideal of conduct which might have been supposed to 
be less to the taste of a soldier of passage than that 
which they had left behind them at Paris. It is 
difficult to believe that the Knight-errants of the war 
of American Independence, each of them the soul of 
chivalry, belonged to the same nation as certain swash- 
bucklers of Napoleon who, after trailing their sabres over 
Europe, confided to the chance reader of their auto- 
biographies their personal successes, jeal or pretended, 
among beautiful and unpatriotic women in the countries 
which they had visited as invaders. After their return 
home Lafgiyette and de S^gur, courageous in the 
drawing-room as in the field, openly proclaimed and 
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steadfastly maintained that in the beauty, elegance, 
and talent of its ladies Boston could hold its own with 
any capital city, that of France included. Be S^gur, 
in particular, astonished and charmed his hearers by 
his description of a community where what passed as 
gallantry in Paris was called by a very plain name 
indeed ; where women of station rode, drove, and 
walked unattended both in town and country; where 
girls of sixteen trusted themselves to the escort of a 
guest, who yesterday had been a stranger, and talked 
to him as frankly and as fast as if he had been a cousin 
or a brother ; and, above all, where a young Quakeress 
who in her white dress and close muslin cap looked, 
(though he did not tell her so,) like a nymph rather 
than a mortal, lectured him on having deserted his 
wife and children to pursue the wicked calling of a 
soldier, and sternly rejected the plea that he had 
severed himself from all that he held most dear in 
order to fight for the liberty of her country.^ After the 
war was over. Be S4gur embodied his experience and 
observations in a series of predictions concerning the 
future of the United States. He clearly foresaw that 
the question whether the South and North were to part 
company would one day arise in a formidable shape. 
He foretold that wealth would bring luxury, and 
luxury corruption. But with regard to that private 


* Voltaire, an old friend of de Segur’s mother, in half a dozen sen- 
tences full of wisdom and good feeling, and turned as only he could turn 
them, had given him his literary blessing, and the advice to keep to prose. 
That advice was religiously followed by a family which handed down 
through three generations, in unbroken succession from father to son, the 
good traditions of the memoir- writer. There is an extraordinary likeness, 
in form and substance, between the writing of the father who served in 
the American war, and afterwards became French ambassador to Russia ; 
of the eon, who told the story of Austerlitz and the retreat from Moscow ; 
and of the grandson, author of the Life of Count Rostopchine. Which of 
the three wrote best is a problem of the sort that to those who love books 
will always remain the idlest of questions. 
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morality which, of all that he found in America, he 
approved the most, he did not venture on a specific 
prophecy. “ I shall be told,” he wrote, “ that 
America will not always preserve these simple virtues 
and these pure manners; but if she preserves them 
only for a century, that at any rate will be a century 
gained.” 
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CHAPTEE III 

THE MILITARY OCCUPATION OP BOSTON. THE DIFFICULTIES 
CONNECTED WITH TRADE AND REVENUE BECOME ACUTE 

Such was the country, and such the people, on which 
the British Cabinet now tried the experiment of 
carrying through a political policy by the pressure 
of an armed force. They were blind to the . truth 
which Byron, a genuine statesman, expressed in the 
sentence, “ The best prophet of the future is the 
past.” For that experiment had never succeeded 
when an English-speaking population was made the 
subject of it. It had been tried under the Common- 
wealth when the Major-Generals administered England ; 
and the Journal of George Fox, read side by side with 
Hudibras, proves that the saints liked being ruled by 
saints in red coats almost as little as did the sinners. 
It had been tried after the Eestoration, when the Stuarts 
espoused the cause of the Bishops as against the Scotch 
Covenanters ; and the result was, over the whole of the 
south of Scotland, to kill the cause of the Bishops and 
of the Stuarts too. And in 1688 the wrath and terror 
which the mere threat of coercion by an Irish army 
excited throughout the kingdom did much to ruin James 
the Second, as it had ruined his father before him. 

Now the same remedy, fatal always to the physi- 
cian, was applied to a case that differed from those 
which preceded it only in being more hopelessly un- 
suited to such a treatment. The character, the circum- 
stances, and the history of the inhabitants of New 
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England made it certain that they would feel the insult 
bitterly and resent it fiercely. It was a measure out of 
which, from the very nature of it, no good could be 
anticipated ; and it may well be doubted whether the 
authors of it, in their heart of hearts, expected or desired 
that any good should come. The crime of Massachusetts 
was that she refrained from buying British goods, and 
that she had petitioned the Crown in respectful terms. 
Fifty regiments could not oblige her to do the one, 
or make her think that she had been wrong in having 
done the other. And, in truth, the action of the British 
Government was intended to punish, and not to per- 
suade. It was a device essentially of the same sinister 
class as the Bragonnades which preceded the Eevoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes ; less trenchant indeed in 
its operation, owing to the difierence in type of the 
instruments employed ; for British soldiers were too 
good to be set to such work, and far too manly and 
kind-hearted to do it efficaciously. But the motives that 
suggested and brought about the military occupation of 
Boston showed poorly, in one important respect, even by 
the side of those which actuated Louis the Fourteenth 
and his clerical advisers. In both cases there was ruffled 
pride, the determination at all costs to get the upper 
hand, and want of sympathy which had deepened down 
into estrangement and positive iU-will. But the French 
monarch at least believed that, by making his subjects 
miserable in this world, he would possibly save their 
souls in the next, and would undoubtedly cleanse his 
dominions from the stain of heresy ; whereas the quarrel 
between George the Third and his people beyond the sea 
was of the earth, earthy. As an Elizabethan poet had said 
in good prose, “ Some would think the souls of princes 
were brought forth by some more weighty cause than 
those of meaner persons. They are deceived; there’s 
the same hand to them ; the like passions sway them. 
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The same reason that makes a vicar go to law for a 
tithe-pig, and undo his neighbours, makes them spoil 
a whole province, and batter down goodly cities with 
the cannon.” ^ 

The King was determined to stand on his extreme 
rights ; and he met his match in the Americans. In 
their case he had to do with people accurately and 
minutely acquainted with what was due to them and 
from them, and little likely to miss, or refrain from 
pressing to the utmost, any single point which told in 
their favour. Burke was informed by an eminent book- 
seller that in no branch of his business, after tracts of 
popular devotion, were so many volumes exported to 
the colonies as those which related to the law. Nearly 
as many copies of Blackstone’s Commentaries had been 
sold in America as in England. So eager were the 
colonists to read our treatises on jurisprudence that 
they had fallen into the way of reprinting them across 
the Atlantic ; a habit, it must be allowed, which they 
soon applied on a generous scale to more attractive 
classes of literature. Burke, who observed and inves- 
tigated America with the same passionate curiosity 
that he subsequently bestowed upon India, had 
arrived at the conclusion that a circumstance which 
made against peace, unless the British Government 
reverted to the paths of caution, was to be found in 
the addiction of the colonists to the study of the law. 

“ This study,” he said, ‘‘ renders men acute, inquisitive, 
dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of 
resources. In other countries the people, more simple, 
and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an ill principle in 
government only by an actual grievance ; there they 
anticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure of the 
grievance by the badness of the principle. They augur 


‘ Webster’s Duchess of Malji, Act ii. Scone 1. 
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inisgovernment at a distance, and snuff the approach of 
tyranny in every tainted breeze.” ^ 

The times were such that the lawyers in America, 
like all other men there, had to choose their party. In 
the Government camp were those favoured persons whom 
the Crown regularly employed in court ; and those who 
held, or looked to hold, the posts of distinction and 
emolument with which the colonies abounded. For the 
Bar in America, as in Ireland and Scotland to this day, 
was a public service as well as a profession. But, with 
these exceptions, most lawyers were patriots ; for the 
same reason that, (as the royal Governors complained,) 
every patriot was, or thought himself, a lawyer. The 
rights and liberties of the province had long been the 
all-pervading topic of conversation in Massachusetts. 
There were few briefs for a learned gentleman who, in 
General Putnam’s tavern or over Mr. Hancock’s dining- 
table, took the unpopular side in an argument ; especially 
if he did not know how to keep those who came to him for 
advice on the safe side of a penal statute. “ Look into 
these papers,” said an English Attorney-General in 1768, 
“ and see how well these Americans are versed in the 
Crown law. I doubt whether they have been guilty of 
an overt act of treason, but I am sure that they have 
come within a hair’s breadth of it.” ^ Leading merchants, 
who were likewise eminently respectable smugglers on 
an enormous scale, were the best clients of a Boston 
advocate. Their quarrels with the Commissioners of 
Eevenue brought him large fees, and coveted opportuni- 
ties for a display of eloquence. His wits as a casuist 
were sharpened by a life-time of nice steering among the 
intricacies of the commercial code ; and the experience 
which he thence gained taught him as a politician to 

* Mr. Burke’s Speech on moving his Resolution for Conciliation with 
the Colonies. 

* Bancroft’s History, Epoch III., chapter 37. 

I 
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assume higher ground, and to demand that trade should 
be as free and open to British subjects in the New 
World as it was to those in the Old.^ His public atti- 
tude was stiffened by the recollection of a threat which 
had been levelled against his private interests. A 
secondary, but an evident and even confessed, object of 
the Stamp Act had been to impose an all but prohibitory 
tax upon the manufacture of legal documents, and thereby 
to injure the practice and pare away the gains of those 
unofficial lawyers among whom were to be found the 
most skilful and stubborn opponents of the Govern- 
ment. 

Already the commercial prosperity of the mother- 
country was grievously impaired. The colonists had 
met Charles Townshend’s policy by an agreement not 
to consume British goods ; and the value of such goods 
exported to New England, New York, and Pennsylvania 
fell in a single year from 1,330,000^. to 400,000^. 
Washington, when he sent his annual order for a supply 
of European commodities to London, enjoined his cor- 
respondent to forward none of the articles unless the 
offensive Act of Parliament was in the meantime re- 
pealed. Less scrupulous patriots found reason to wish 
that they had followed his example. Mackrabie relates 
how two Philadelphians had sent over for a Cheshire 
cheese and a hogshead of English Entire Butt. “ These 
delicacies happened unfortunately to have been shipped 
from Europe after the Eesolutions on this side had 
transpired, and in consequence the Committee took the 
liberty to interfere. The purchasers made a gallant 
stand, but their opposition was in vain. They > cursed 
and swore, kicked, and cuffed, and pulled noses ; but 


^ These are the words of Mr. Sabine in his Historical Essay at the 
commencement of his two volumes on the American Jjoyalists. His de- 
scription of the opinions prevalent in the several professions at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution is amusing and instructive. 
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the catastrophe was that the prisoners were regaled 
with the cheese and porter. They have sent away a 
ship loaded with malt to-day. Nobody could either 
buy or store it.” The phraseology of the movement 
against taxation without representation appeared in 
odd places. A mechanic, whose shop had been broken 
open, advertised a reward for the apprehension of the 
thief, and reminded his fellow-citizens how hard it was 
for a man to part with his own property without his own 
consent. It is curious to note that Grenville, as the 
father of the Stamp Act, till his death and long after 
it, came in for much of the discredit which properly 
belonged to Charles Townshend. “ I would not as a 
friend,” Mackrabie wrote from Philadelphia, “ advise 
Mr. George Grenville to come and pass a summer in 
North America. It might be unsafe.” This was in 
1768. As late as 1773 Edmund Burke who, of all people, 
had been asked by a friend in Virginia to send him out 
a clever lad accustomed to ride light weights, wrote to 
Lord Rockingham : “ If poor George Grenville was alive, 
he would not sujBTer English jockeys to be entered out- 
wards without bond and certificate : or at least he would 
have them stamped or excised, to bear the burdens of 
this poor oppressed country, and to relieve the landed 
interest.” Ten years afterwards the poets of Brooks’s 
Club were still singing of 

Grenville’s fondness for Hesperian gold ; 

^ And Grenville’s friends, conspicuous from afar, 

In mossy down incased and bitter tar. 

All the British regiments which had ever sailed from 
Cork or Portsmouth could not force Americans to 
purchase British merchandise. Nor was it possible 
that the presence of troops, under a free constitution such 
as Massachusetts still enjoyed, should do anything 
towards the better government of the colony, or the 
solution of the difficulties which had arisen between the 
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Assembly and the Crown. One function the soldiers 
might be called upon to discharge ; and it was evidently 
in the minds of the Cabinet which sent them out. As 
soon as the news of their arrival at Boston had reached 
London, the supporters of the Ministry, in manifest 
concert with the Treasury Bench, moved an Address to 
the King praying that persons who, in the view of the 
Governor of Massachusetts, had committed or had failed 
to disclose acts of treason might be brought over to 
England and tried under a statute of Henry the Eighth. 
The Ministers themselves moved Eesolutions framed with 
the object of indicating for the Governor’s guidance that, 
in the action which the Assembly of the colony had 
taken, and in the votes which it had passed, treason had 
already been committed. Such a proposal was shocking 
to many independent members of Parliament, and 
most of all to those who knew by experience what a 
serious matter a voyage from America was, even in a 
case where there would be little prospect indeed of a 
return journey. Thomas Pownall, who had governed 
Massachusetts strongly and discreetly during Pitt’s great 
war, was earnest in his remonstrances; and his views were 
enforced by Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, 
a competent and experienced navigator. They com- 
mented forcibly on the cruelty and injustice of dragging 
an individual three thousand miles from his family, 
his friends, and his business, “ from every assistance, 
countenance, comfort, and counsel necessary to support 
a man under such trying circumstances,” in order that, 
with the Atlantic between him and his own witnesses, 
he might be put to peril of his life before a panel of 
twelve Englishmen, in no true sense of the word his peers. 
Of those jurymen the accused colonist would not possess 
the personal knowledge which alone could enable him 
to avail himself of his right to challenge ; while they on 
their side would infallibly regard thems^yea as broiy^t 
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together to vindicate the law against a criminal of 
whose guilt the responsible authorities were fully 
assured, but who would have been dishonestly acquitted 
by a Boston jury. All this was said in the House of 
Commons, and listened to most unwillingly by the ad- 
herents of the Ministry, who after a while drowned argu- 
ment by clamour. A large majority voted to establish 
what was, for all intents and purposes, a new tribunal, 
to take cognisance of an act which, since it had been 
committed, had been made a crime by an eo! post facto 
decree. Parliament had done this in a single evening, 
without hearing a tittle of evidence, and (after a not very 
advanced stage in the proceedings) without consenting to 
hear anything or anybody at all. But a House of Com- 
mons, which had so often dealt with Wilkes and the 
Middlesex electors, had got far beyond the point of caring 
to maintain a judicial temper over matters affecting 
the rights, the liberty, and now at last the lives of men.^ 
That which was the sport of a night at West- 
minster was something very different to those whom it 
most concerned at Boston. The chiefs of the popular 
party saw the full extent of their danger in a moment. 
They already had done what placed their fortunes, and 
in all probability their very existence, at the niercy of 
the Governor ; and, whether the blow fell soon, or late, 
or not at all, their peace of mind was gone. To poor 
men, as most of them were, transportation to England 

* The Government were in a bad House of Commons mess. They 
could not produce a copy of the alleged treasonable Resolution of the Massa- 
chusetts Assembly, on which their own proposals were founded. Governor 
PownaU, backed by Burke, denied that such a Resolution was in exist- 
ence. “The chorus-men, who at proper times call for the question, 
helped them out at this dead lift, by an incessant recitative of the 
words, ‘ Question, question, question.’ At length, at four o’clock in the 
morning, the whole House in confusion and laughing, the Resolutions 
and ad^esses were agreed to.” Such is the account given, in expressive 
but not very official language, in the Parliamentary History for the 2dth. 
of January, 1769. 
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at the best meant ruin. Their one protection, the 
sympathy of their fellow-citizens, was now powerless to 
save them. Time was when Governor Bernard would 
have thought twice before he laid hands on the leaders of 
public opinion in a country where the arm of authority 
was strong only when it had public opinion with it. 
He was not likely to forget how, when the populace 
were hanging the Boston stamp distributor in effigy, the 
civil power requested that the Militia might be called 
out by beat of drum, and how the colonel replied that 
his drummers were in the mob. To arrest Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, even with their own con- 
currence, by the aid of such peace officers as cared to 
respond to a summons, was in the view of the Governor 
a sufficiently arduous undertaking. And when the time 
for their deportation came, it would have been a more 
serious business still to march them, through streets 
crowded with angry patriots, down to a wharf over the 
edge of which the crews of half a hundred coasting 
vessels would have tossed the constables, and the sheriff 
too, with as little scruple as they would have run a cargo 
of sugar on a dark night into a creek of Ehode Island. 
But the troops had come, and the ships which had 
brought them were never again likely to be far away ; 
and that difficulty was a thing of the past. With a quay 
commanded by the cannon of men-of-war, and a harbour 
alive with their armed boats, and with a forest of 
bayonets on land, there would be no fear of a rescue or 
even of a riot. All prominent opponents of the Govern- 
ment henceforward lived in the knowledge that their 
fate was at the arbitrary disposal of one whom, as an 
officer of the State, they had braved and baffled ; and 
who insisted on regarding them, each and all, as his 
private enemies. The revival of the old Tudor statute, 
which kept a halter suspended over the neck of every 
public man whom the people of Massachusetts followed 
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and trusted, was a device as provocative, and in the 
end proved to be as foolish and as futile, as the opera- 
tion which in the story of our great civil contest is 
called, not very accurately, the Arrest of the Five 
Members. 


From the day that the troops landed all chance of a 
quiet life, for those who valued it, was over and done 
with. John Adams, who was intent on making a liveli- 
hood and who, to use his own words, had very little con- 
nection with public affairs, and hoped to have less, 
observed with disapproval that endeavours were being 
systematically pursued “ by certain busy characters to 
kindle an immortal hatred between the inhabitants 
of the lower class and the soldiers.” But .the fact was 
that every class, without any prompting from above or 
below, had its own reasons for disliking the military 
occupation of their city. Boston was a non-official 
community, where no man was under orders, and 
where every man worked every day and all day to get 
his bread by supplying, in one shape or another, the 
natural wants and requirements of the society in which 
he lived. But now the whole place was invaded by 
officialism in its most uncompromising and obtrusive 
form. For every two civilians there was at least one 
wearer of a uniform, whose only occupations were to 
draw his pay, to perform his routine duties, and to obey 
some one who was placed above him. Boston was Whig ; 
and the army, from top to bottom, with few exceptions 
was ultra-Tory. Charles Lee, who had served with dis- 
tinction up to the rank of colonel in a royal regiment, 
— and with whom royal officers lived, and always con- 
tinued to live, on free and equal terms, — remembered an 
occasion when a clever and spirited subaltern inveighed 
against David Hume as a champion of divine right and 
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absolute monarchy. The young man was taken to task 
by a veteran who rebuked him for speaking with irrever- 
ence of Charles the First, and, with more loyalty than 
logic, pronounced that such sentiments were indecent 
and ungrateful in those who ate the King’s bread. ^ 
That was the creed of the mess-room ; ominous enough 
in the days of a sovereign who, now that the Stuarts 
were no longer a danger to himself, was only too ready 
to take them for his model. 

The social tone of military circles was even more 
uncongenial to the atmosphere of Boston than their 
political opinions. That tone has been changing for 
the better ever since, and never so quickly and so 
steadily as during the period which covers the career 
of those who now command our brigades. The British 
officer of this generation is a picked man to begin 
with. He enters the army at an age when he has 
already laid the ground of a liberal education, and in 
after life he never misses an opportunity of perfecting 
his professional acquirements. In Indian and colonial 
service he gains a large and even cosmopolitan view 
of affairs and men, while he has always present to 
his mind the obligation to maintain the credit of 
the country abroad by his personal conduct and 
demeanour. And, when employed at home, he is ac- 
customed to act with the Militia and Volunteers ; to 
take a share in the work of their organisation and their 
discipline ; to recognise their merits ; and to make full 
allowance for deficiencies from which citizen soldiers 
can never be exempt in peace, or in the first campaign 
of a war. 

It was a different story with an officer whose lot was 
cast in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. 
When on active service in Germany every one, against 

^ Memoir$ of Mdjor-Qeneral Lee. Dublin, 1792. Page 101. 
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whom or by whose side he fought, was a regular soldier ; 
and, in the case of our Prussian allies, a regular of the 
regulars. When he returned to England, to quarters 
in a Cathedral town, — or, if a guardsman, to his lodging 
in St. James’s Street, — he moved in social circles where 
no single person pursued any one of those work-a-day 
trades and callings which in New England ranked as high 
as the very best. With such a training and such asso- 
ciations a man, who possessed no more than the average 
share of good sense and good feeling, cared little for 
colonial opinion, whether civil or military, and seldom 
went the right way to conciliate it. Pitt did his utmost to 
correct what was amiss ; and, when he could lay his hand 
on a general of the right sort, he did much. Young Lord 
Howe who led the advance against Ticonderoga in 1758, 
— and who in truth, as long as he was alive, commanded 
the expedition, — tried hard to break down the barrier 
between the two sections of his army by precept, 
and by his fine example. But when he was shot dead, 
skirmishing with Israel Putnam’s Eangers in front of 
his own regiment, the Fifty-fifth of the line, he left no 
one behind him, south of the St. Lawrence, who had 
the capacity or inclination to carry out the great 
Minister’s wise and large policy. The relations of royal 
and provincial officers became anything but fraternal, 
and the rank and file of the American companies were 
only too ready to espouse the quarrel of their leaders. 
Ajnerican colonels, during the Ticonderoga campaign, 
complained that they were hardly ever summoned to a 
council of war and th^t, until the orders came out, they 
knew no more of what was to be done than the serjeants. 
The men of an American regiment, which was stationed 
on the Hudson, conceived themselves affronted by an 
English captain, and nearly half the corps disbanded 
itself and marched off home. An English Quartermaster- 
General, great in nothing but oaths*-r-whom his own 
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Oommander-in-Chief described as a very odd man, with 
whom he was sorry to have any concern, — was told by a 
Virginian colonel that he would rather break his sword 
than serve with him any longer. These incidents, when 
brooded over in winter quarters, engendered a dissatis- 
faction which found vent in a heated newspaper con- 
troversy between London and Boston. 

Mr. Parkman, in his fascinating story of “ Montcalm 
and Wolfe,” as elsewhere throughout his writings, pre- 
serves a carefully measured impartiality of praise and 
blame towards English and French, regular soldiers and 
colonial levies, and even Indians ; though it cannot be 
said that these last gain, either as men or warriors, by 
an unvarnished description. He thus speaks about the 
British officers ; “ Most of them were men of family, 
exceedingly prejudiced and insular, whose knowledge of 
the world was limited to certain classes of their own 
countrymen, and who looked down on all others, whether 
foreign or domestic. Towards the provincials their 
attitude was one of tranquil superiority, though its 
tranquillity was occasionally disturbed by what they 
regarded as absurd pretensions on the part of the colony 
officers. The provincial officers, on the other hand, and 
especially those of New England, being no less narrow 
and prejudiced, filled with a sensitive pride and a jealous 
local patriotism, and bred up in a lofty appreciation of 
the merits and importance of their country, regarded 
British superciliousness with a resentment which their 
strong love for England could not overcome.” ^ There 
were faults on both sides. But the British officers 
had the most to give ; and, if they had cordially and 
cheerfully taken their cue from spirits as finely touched 
as those of Wolfe and Howe, their advances towards 
intimacy with their American comrades would have been 
eagerly met and their friendship warmly valued. 

^ Parkman’s Montcalm a/nd Wolfe, chapter xxi. 
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If there was so little sense of fellowship between the 
regular army and the colonists during the Seven Years’ 
War, when they were serving together in the field 
against a common adversary, it may well be believed 
that in 1772 and 1773 things did not go pleasantly in 
the streets of Boston. The garrison was there, in order 
to remind the city that Britain’s arm was long and heavy 
and that her patience was exhausted. It was a situation 
without hope from the very first ; for it gave no oppor- 
tunity for the play of kindly impulses, and was only too 
certain to bring into prominence the least estimable 
persons on either side. There were men of refinement 
and good education in the British regiments and on the 
stafi*, more especially among those of older standing, 
who would gladly have employed their social gifts to 
mitigate the asperity of politics. There were, as the 
sequel proved, some of all ranks and ages who had 
studied the case of the colonists closely enough to ques- 
tion and condemn the action of their own Govern- 
ment. And there were veterans who had fought the 
enemies of their country bravely all the world over, 
without being able to hate them, and who were still less 
inclined to be harsh towards those whom they regarded 
as her erring children. But the winter of discontent was 
so severe that Uncle Toby himself could not have melted 
the ice in a Boston parlour. The men of the popular 
party, and the women quite as rigidly, set their faces 
like flint against any show of civility or the most remote 
approach to familiarity. The best among the officers, 
forbidden by self-respect to intrude where they were 
not welcome, retired into the back-ground, and left the 
field clear for the operations of certain black-sheep of 
the mess-room, whom the citizens, in the humour 
which then prevailed, came not unnaturally to look 
upon as representatives of British character and 
conduct. 
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That sort of military man, as readers of the English 
classics know, appeared frequently in the dramas and 
novels of the eighteenth century; where his self-suf- 
ficiency and impertinence were unsparingly castigated, 
although he was sometimes endowed with a sprightliness 
of which in real life little trace could be found. The 
recruiting officer who travelled with Mr. Spectator on 
his return from the visit to Sir Eoger de Coverley ; the 
ensign who insulted Tom Jones; the captain whom 
Eoderick Eandom met in the Bath coach, — were of a 
type which has now become extinct in our army. But 
of old days that type was much in evidence, as many a 
quiet and inoffensive person everywhere, but especially 
in the colonies, knew to his cost. For, when these gen- 
tlemen disported themselves in American society, they 
were in the habit of parading a supreme disdain for every 
one who did not wear a uniform. To all such they 
applied indiscriminately the name of “ Mohairs ; ” an 
epithet which still rankled in the mind of many a brave 
man after he had worn to tatters more than one uniform 
while fighting against the cause to which the services of 
these reprobates were so great a discredit and so small a 
gain.^ In undisturbed times, and in cities against which 
the Government that employed them did not bear a 
grudge, their contempt for civilians found expression in 
acts of buffoonery, the victims of which were cautiously 
but not always judiciously chosen. A Philadelphian 
writer of the period relates the feats of a pair of officers 
who made themselves notorious by a series of practical 
jokes, marked with scanty fun and great impudence, 
and directed against citizens of pacific appearance and 
occupations. At length the worst of the two happened 
to mistake his man, and received a lesson which he was 
not likely soon to forget. 


' Garden’s Bevolutionary Anecdotes. 
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The nature of such pranks, when their perpetrators 
were sober, gives some faint indication of what they 
permitted themselves in their hours of conviviality ; for 
those were days when to drink more than was good for 
him, — or indeed more than would have been good for 
himself and his neighbours on either side of him, — was 
a duty which no one could decline except a man of 
unusual resolution, or of a grade in the army higher than 
any which these worthies were ever likely to attain. 
Mackrabie, who between 1768 and 1770 was made much 
at home in the garrisons of America, was very candid 
in keeping his brother-in-law informed of the price which 
he paid for the privilege. “We have been most hos- 
pitably and genteely entertained,” he writes from Fort 
Pitt, (as Fort Duquesne had been styled ever since it fell 
into British hands ;) “ and allowing for the politesse a 
la militaire which obliges us to compound for being un 
pen enivres at least once a day, we pass our time most 
agreeably.” On the fourth of June at New York he 
anticipates that the General, as a matter of course, will 
make all the officers in the town drunk at his house in 
honour of the King’s birthday. In another letter he gives 
a description of serenading, as practised in Philadelphia. 
“ The manner is as follows. We with four or five young 
officers of the regiment in barracks drink as hard as 
we can, to keep out the cold, and about midnight sally 
forth, attended by the band, — horns, clarinets, hautboys, 
and bassoons, — march through the streets, and play under 
the window of any lady you choose to distinguish, 
which they esteem a high compliment.” In 1770, 
when feeling was already so hot that a good Englishman 
should have been careful to evince his loyalty to the 
King by courtesy and forbearance towards the King’s 
subjects, he was invited to join in celebrating St. 
George’s Day at a banquet attended by aU the native- 
born Englishmen in the city. “We should have had^” 
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he writes, “ the Governor at our head, but that the party 
was only proposed two days before. However, we met 
at a tavern, stuffed roast beef and plum pudding, and 
got drunk, pour Vhonneur de St. George ; wore crosses, 
and finished the evening at the play-house, where we 
made the people all chorus ‘ God save the King,’ and 
‘ Eule Britannia,’ and ‘ Britons strike home,’ and such 
like nonsense, and, in short, conducted ourselves with all 
the decency and confusion usual on such occasions.” ^ 
Those manners, unrebuked and even tacitly encour- 
aged in high military quarters, were not likely to win 
back the affections of a community which still walked in 
the footsteps of its early founders. Mr. Thomas Hollis, 
— a learned English antiquary, and an enterprising 
art-collector, with the success which falls to him who is 
early in that field, — had been a munificent benefactor 
to American colleges, and most of all to Harvard. He 
maintained with the leading scholars and divines of 
America very close relations of friendship, of good offices 
and, whenever the opportunity offered itself, of hospi- 
tality. Indeed his position in reference to New England 
was very much that of the Proxenus of a foreign 
State in the cities of ancient Greece. He knew the 
colonists of old ; and, if the Ministry had consulted him, 
he could have put them into communication with infor- 
mants and advisers of a higher stamp than the broken- 
down office-holders and subsidised news-writers who 
were their confidential correspondents across the ocean. 

“ The people of Boston and Massachusetts Bay,” so Hollis 
wrote within a month of the day that the troops sailed 
for America, “ are, I suppose, take them as a body, the 
soberest, most knowing, virtuous people at this time 
upon earth. All of them hold Eevolution principles, and 


* Mackrabie to Francis, Fort Pitt, 14th July, 1770 ; New York, 4th June, 
1J68 ; Philadelphia, 9th March, 1768 ; Philadelphia, 24th April, 1770. 
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were to a man, till disgusted by the Stamp Act, the 
staunchest friends to the house of Hanover.” There was 
a seriousness, he went on to say, in their conversation 
and deportment which in the more ribald public prints 
had obtained for them the appellation of Boston Saints ; 
and, like the saints of old, they now had a taste of 
persecution. Although physical cruelty was absent, 
they endured something of martyrdom in the moral re- 
pugnance created by the license and the rioting with 
which their much-enduring town was thenceforward 
flooded. It is not difficult to imagine the feelings of a 
quiet family, who had never heard music outside the 
chapel of their own connection, when they were treated 
to a military serenade after the style of Philadelphia ; 
knowing only too well that, if the ladies of the house 
were suspected of liking the entertainment, they would 
wake up some morning to find their front door tarred 
and feathered. 

For they were not all saints in Boston. In the 
alleys which ran down to the water-side there were as 
rough men of their hands as in any seaport in the world ; 
ardent patriots all of them, (with the exception of a very 
few who took excellent care to keep their sentiments 
to themselves,) and vigilant censors and guardians, after 
their own fashion, of the patriotism of others. Unfor- 
tunately these were the inhabitants of Boston who came 
most closely and frequently in contact with the rank 
and file of the British army. It was a pity that there 
should have been so deep and impassable a gulf of mis- 
understanding between two sets of people who had much 
in common, whose interests were in no point adverse, 
and whose attitude of reciprocal enmity was imposed 
upon them from above. None who are widely read in 
military memoirs, — and there is no nation more rich in 
the journals of privates and non-commissioned officers 
than our own, — can doubt that the men of Minden. 
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like the men of Talavera and Salamanca, were as 
honest, humane, and (under the ordinary temptations 
and trials of military life) as well-conducted soldiers 
as ever carried a sick comrade’s knapsack or shared 
their rations with a starving peasant. But they knew 
very well that their presence in Boston was not meant 
as a delicate attention to the city, and that to make 
themselves disagreeable to its citizens was part of the 
unwritten order of the day. Any compunction that 
they might have harboured was soon ’extinguished by 
the inexorable hostility which met them at every step, 
and hemmed them in/rom every quarter. If they had 
been a legion of angels under Gabriel and Michael they 
would have been just as much and as little beloved in 
Eish Street or in Battery Marsh. Their good qualities 
were denied or travestied, their faults spied out and 
magnified. Men who during Pitt’s war never tired of 
standing treat with soldiers, now talked of them as idle 
drunkards. If they civilly passed the time of day to 
a woman, she drew herself aside with a shudder. The 
very colour of the cloth in which, in order that America 
might be safe and great, Englishmen had struggled 
through the surf at Louisburg, and clambered up the 
heights of Abraham, was made for them a by-word 
and a reproach. No single circumstance was employed 
with such great injustice, but so much effect, to excite 
disgust and derision as one condition in their professional 
existence which, poor fellows, was no fault of theirs. 
The custom of flogging, (and that punishment, in the 
case of a heavy sentence, might well mean death by the 
most horrible of tortures,) revolted, sometimes beyond 
all power of repression, the humanity of the populations 
among whom our troops were quartered, and of the 
allies with whom they served. This feeling was strong 
in America, where the sense of personal dignity and 
inviolabihty was more deeply rooted than in Europe ; 
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and it found expression in a savage nickname which, as 
the event showed, a man with a loaded musket in his 
hand, all the more because he was respectable, might 
find himself unable tamely to endure.^ 

Boston through its constituted authorities met the 
invasion with passive, but most effective and irritating, 
resistance. The Colonels called upon the Council to 
house and feed their men. They were reminded that 
under the statute the city was not bound to provide 
quarters or supplies until the barracks in the Castle 
were full ; and the Council and the Colonels alike knew 
that the regiments had been sent not to defend the 
Castle, but to occupy and annoy the city. General 
Gage, the Commander-in-Chief in America, came on from 
New York to find his soldiers sleeping in tents on the 

^ During the later period of the war a young colonist, hardly more 
than a boy, deserted from Colonel Tarleton’s corps in the i?oyal army. He 
was sentenced to a thousand lashes, and died imder them. On one 
occasion an American sentinel saw a red coat on the opposite bank of a 
river, and gave the alarm. On closer inspection it was discovered to bo 
the cast-off imiform of a British soldier, who had been flogged with such 
severity that “ his lacerated back would admit of no covering.” 

The shock to the popular sentiment became more intense, as time went 
on, both at home and on the Continent. During the war with Napoleon 
a battalion which had suffered terribly from illness in the West Indies, 
and was going out to suffer terribly at Walcheren, was quartered at Bipon 
in Yorkshire. A soldier was severely flogged. Several of his comrades 
fainted in the ranks ; and the inhabitants, who had with difficulty been 
restrained by a cordon of sentries from rushing in upon the scene of 
execution, pelted the regiment on the way back to barracks. After 
Salamanca, as an episode of the triumphal entry into Madrid, a culprit 
received eight hundred lashes, inflicted by the strongest drummers and 
buglers in the brigade. The people of the city crowded about the sufferer, 
and would have loaded him with money if he had been allowed to take it. A 
German rifleman in the British service has left an account of the operations 
near Alicante in 1813. “ The inhabitants,” he says, “ had never had an 
opportunity of witnessing an English military punishment, and the flogging 
of an artilleryman made a considerable impression on them. They cut down 
the fig-tree to which he had been tied, and even grubbed up the roots.” 

Americcm Anecdotes, vol. i. pp. 74 and 899. The Vicissitudes of a 
Soldier* s Life, by John Green, late of the 68th Durham Light Infantry, 
chapters ii. and x. Adventures of a Young Bifleman, London, 1826, 
chapter viii. 
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Common, with a New England winter rapidly ap- 
proaching. He tried his best to insist that billets 
should be found for them ; but the law was against him 
in a country where, as he sulkily remarked, the law was 
studied by everybody. There was nothing for it but 
to hire private houses at exorbitant rates, and supply 
the wants of the troops through the agency of the •Com- 
missariat, and at the expense of the British Treasury. 

The soldiers were now in the heart of the town, 
with nothing to do except to clean their accoutrements ; 
to mount guard in public places which, before they 
came, had been as peaceful as Berkeley Square; and 
to pick quarrels with the townsmen, who on their side 
were not slow to take up the challenge. Every man 
fought his hardest with the weapons which were most 
familiar to him. Samuel Adams argued in a series of 
published letters that it was illegal in time of peace, 
without the consent of Parliament, to keep up a stand- 
ing army ; and that Americans, who were not repre- 
sented in Parliament, were therefore suffering under a 
military tyranny. British officers spoke and wrote their 
minds about the treatment to which they had been sub- 
jected in consequence of the hostility of the citizens ; and 
the Grand Jury found bills against them for slandering the 
city of Boston. A captain who bade his men remember, 
if a hand were laid on them, that they wore side-arms 
and that side-arms were meant for use, was called upon 
to answer before the tribunals for the words which he 
had uttered. Humbler and ruder people in either camp 
followed the lead of their superiors ; and during eighteen 
months insult and provocation were rife in the air, and 
the street was seldom free for long together from rough 
play which at any moment might turn into bloody work. 
On the evening of the fifth of March, 1770, there came a 
short and sharp encounter between a handful of soldiers 
and a small crowd, voluble in abuse and too free with 
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clubs and snowballs. There was a sputter of musketry, 
and five or six civilians dropped down dead or dying* 
That was the Boston massacre. The number of killed 
was the same as, half a century afterwards, fell in 
St. Peter’s Fields at Manchester. It was not less certain 
that American Independence must result fibm the one 
catastrophe than that English Parliamentary Eeform 
would result from the other ; and in each case the 
inevitable consequence took just the same period of time 
to become an accomplished fact of history. 

It would be as idle to apportion the shares of blame 
among the immediate actors in the miserable business as 
to speculate on the amount of the responsibility for an 
explosion which attached itself to an artilleryman whose 
officer had sent him into a magazine to fill cartridges 
by the light of an open candle. Of the high parties 
concerned, the popular leaders hastened to put them- 
selves in the right, and to prove that the extemporised 
statesmanship of plain folk might be better than any- 
thing which Privy Councillors, and Lord Chancellors 
present and expectant, had to show. Their first care 
was to get the soldiers out of the town ; and for this 
humane and public-spirited object they availed them- 
selves deftly, and most justifiably, of the apprehension 
aroused in the minds of the British authorities by an 
outburst of wrath such as no American city had hitherto 
witnessed. All that night the drums were rolling, and 
the bells clashing, and the streets resounding with the cry 
of “ Town-born, turn out, turn out ! ” The population 
was on foot, armed and angry ; and no one went home 
to bed until the troops had been ordered back to 
barracks, and the captain who had commanded the 
party of soldiers in the fatal affray was in custody of 
the Sheriff, and under examination before the magis- 
trates. Next morning there was a public meeting, 
attended by almost every able-bodied man in Boston, 
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and by the first comers of the multitudes which aU day 
long streamed in from the surrounding country. There 
was no bloodshed, no outrage, no violence even of 
language. After a prayer for the divine blessing, at 
which any opponent who liked was at liberty to laugh, 
a committee of citizens was gravely chosen, and charged 
with the duty of providing, according to the best 
of tjieir judgement, for the common safety. Samuel 
Adams, Warren, and Hancock, with their colleagues, on 
the one side, and the Lieutenant-Governor surrounded 
by his Council and the chief officers of the Army and 
Navy on the other, talked it out through the livelong 
day. There were adjournments for the purpose of 
affording the representatives of the Crown an oppor- 
tunity to confer privately among themselves ; and of 
enabling the delegates to make their report to the 
people, who sate in continuous session, or stood over 
the whole space between their own hall of meeting and 
the State-house in vast and ever-increasing numbers. It 
was a hard tussle ; but fresh arguments, which required 
no marshalling or commenting, were coming in from 
the neighbouring townships by hundreds every hour. 
The ominous prospect of the night, which was likely to 
follow such a day, clenched the discussion; and just before 
dark a promise was given that the whole military force 
should be removed to the Castle, and three miles of salt 
water should be placed between the troops and the 
townspeople. 

Danger to public peace was for the moment 
averted; but there still remained a matter which 
touched the public reputation. The soldiers, who had 
pulled the triggers, were to be tried for their lives; 
and Captain Preston, who had ordered them to fire 
without the sanction of a civil magistrate, would have 
been in peril even if local opinion had been neutral or 
quiescent. Moved by a happy inspiration he applied 
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to John Adams and Josiah Quincy to defend him. 
Quincy was a young man, eloquent for liberty, who had 
begun to play a great part when his career was cut 
short by death at the exact point when the war of words 
passed into the war of bullets.^ His fatlier, whom he 
loved and respected, wrote to dissuade him from ac- 
cepting the brief in terms of vehement remonstrance. 
The reply, it has been truly said, was in the vein which 
sometimes raises the early annals of the American 
Ee volution above the ordinary level of history. “ To 
inquire my duty,” the son wrote, “ and to do it, is my 
aim. I dare affirm that you and this whole people will 
one day rejoice that I became an advocate for the 
aforesaid criminals, charged with the murder of our 
fellow-citizens.” Adams, some years the older, and 
with more to lose, had the watchful and jealous eyes of 
an exasperated people fixed on him with concentrated 
intensity. Long afterwards, at the age of eighty-two, 
he wrote in answer to the inquiry of a friend : “ Nothing 
but want of interest and patronage prevented me from 
enlisting in the army. Could I have obtained a troop 
of horse or a company of foot, I should infallibly have 
been a soldier. It is a problem in my mind, to this day, 
whether I should have been a coward or a hero.” As 
far as physical danger went he showed, on more than 
one occasion, that he could not resist the temptation of 
a fight even at times when his first duty towards his 
country was to keep himself alive and whole. And as 
regards moral courage, no finer proof was ever given 
than when he undertook the defence of Captain Preston, 
and secured a verdict of acquittal by the exercise of an 
enormous industry and the display of splendid ability. 


' Adams heard the news of Josiah Quincy’s death on the 80th April, 
1776, eleven days after Lexington. 
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A trial so conducted, and with such a result, was a 
graceful and a loyal act on the part of the colony ; and 
the mother-country should not have been behindhand 
to meet it in the same spirit. The moment was emi- 
nently favourable for an entire and permanent recon- 
ciliation. On the very day that the shots were fired at 
Boston Lord North, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
rose in the House of Commons to move the repeal of 
the duties levied in America under Charles Townshend’s 
Act, with the solitary exception of the duty upon tea. 
The maintenance of that impost had caused a division of 
opinion in the Cabinet, as acute and defined as ever took 
place without then and there breaking up a Ministry. 
The Duke of Grafton, who still was the titular Head of 
the Government, had only just arrived at the age when 
the modern world begins to look for discretion in a 
public man. His fatal luck had made him Prime 
Minister at thirty, with the training of a London rake, 
and married most unhappily, though not worse than he 
at the time deserved. He had been a novice in state- 
craft under a royal master who had a policy, while he 
himself had none. For the crown of his misfortune, his 
faults and follies were denounced to his contemporaries, 
and blazoned forth for the wonder of posterity, by two 
past masters in the art of invective. Grafton’s critic in 
Parliament was Edmund Burke, the greatest man of 
letters who has given all his best literary powers to 
politics. And in the public press he was assailed by 
Junius, as keen a politician as ever employed literature 
for the instrument of his righteous indignation. 

The lesson was sharp. Grafton had taken it to 
heart, and was now intent on shaking oflf his old self, 
and doing what he could to redeem his unhappy past. 
His reputation in the eyes of history was already beyond 
mending. Burke and Junius had seen to that. But it 
was open for him to clear his conscience, and he now 
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took the first step towards that end, the importance of 
which he was man enough to estimate at its true value. 
He earnestly recommended the Cabinet to sacrifice a 
trumpery tax which brought into the Treasury a net 
income of three hundred pounds. The retention of it 
cost the country directly at least five thousand times as 
much money on account of the refusal on the part of the 
colonies to purchase British products ; and indirectly, — in 
the shape of distrust and ill will, scandals and disturb- 
ances, military preparations and national dangers, — an 
account was being run up on the wrong side of the ledger 
the ultimate total of which no man could calculate. 
He was supported by every member of the Cabinet 
whose character stood high, or who had served with 
distinction in civil life, in the field, or on deep water. 
Lord Camden was with Grafton, and so were General 
Conway and Lord Granby. The famous admiral. Sir 
Edward Hawke, kept away by illness, would other- 
wise have voted on the same side. Against him were 
the Lords Eochford, and Gower, and Weymouth, and 
Hillsborough, — a list of personages who, (except that 
some of them were noted as hard-livers in a generation 
when such pre-eminence was not easily won,) have been 
preserved from oblivion by the mischief which on this 
unique occasion they had the opportunity of doing. 
Shelburne had already been driven from the Ministry, 
or Grafton would have carried the day ; but the casting 
vote now lay with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he gave his voice for retaining the tax out of deference 
to the King, and against his own view of his own duty. 

George the Third had dictated North’s line of action ; 
but North had to explain it himself in Parliament. On the 
necessity of reconciling America he spoke cogently, and 
with a depth of feeling which impressed his audience. 
Then he approached the ungracious part of his task, 
and defended the continuation of the Tea-duty per- 
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functorily and far from persuasively. Conway argued 
for the repeal of the entire Act, as did Barr4, and Sir 
William Meredith. All men of sense were united in 
thinking that it was the occasion for a complete and 
final settlement, and not for a compromise. George 
Grenville exposed in trenchant terms the folly and incon- 
sequence of a course for which, though he was regarded 
on both sides of the ocean as the apostle of colonial taxa- 
tion, he flatly refused to stultify himself by voting. At 
one moment it looked as if the House of Commons would 
take the matter into its own hands, and would inflict on 
the Ministers a defeat most acceptable to all members of 
the government who had any notion how to govern. 
But, when the division came, the Tea-duty was retained 
by a majority of sixty-two. The King’s friends had 
been duly warned, and primed, and mustered to do 
the King’s work ; and never did they more richly earn 
the unanimity of condemnation which has been awarded 
to them by historians whose verdict has weight, and 
whose names are held in honour. 

The concession was partial and grudging : but the 
good effect which even so it produced showed that a 
frank and unstinted renunciation of claims which were 
hateful to America and worse than unprofitable to 
England would have reunited the two countries in 
sincere and lasting friendship. New York, which had 
observed her engagement to exclude British goods more 
faithfully than any other colony, and whose trade had 
suffered in proportion, now withdrew from the agree- 
ment, and sent orders home for all sorts of merchandise 
except tea. On New Year’s day 1771, Dr. Cooper 
wrote to Franklin from Boston : “ You will hear, before 
this reaches you, of the acquittal of Captain Preston, and 
the soldiers concerned in the action of the 5th of March. 
Instead of meeting with any unfair or harsh treatment, 
they had every advantage that could possibly be given 
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them in a court of justice. The agreement of the 
merchants is broken. Administration has a fair oppor- 
tunity of adopting the mildest and most prudent 
measures respecting the colonies, without the appear- 
ance of being threatened and drove.” At home the 
Ministry would have been cordially supported in a 
policy of indulgence and consideration by the com- 
mercial men of the entire Kingdom. And with good 
reason ; for the very best which possibly could be done 
for British commerce was to leave well alone. Jealousy 
of America was the sentiment of politicians who thought 
that they understood trade better than the traders them- 
selves, and was not shared by men who knew business 
from the inside, and who lived by the pursuit of it. 
Burke was a man of business in every respect, except 
that he applied his knowledge and insight to the profit 
of the nation instead of his own. It had been finely 
said that he worked as hard and as continuously at 
commercial questions as if he was to receive a hand- 
some per-centage on the commerce of the whole Empire. 
He now replied with crushing force to the chief of the 
amateur economists whose happiness was poisoned by 
the fear of American competition. “ He tells us that 
their seas are covered with ships, and their rivers float- 
ing with commerce. This is true ; but it is with our 
ships that the seas are covered, and their rivers float 
with British commerce. The American merchants are 
our factors ; all in reality, most even in name.” Ac- 
cording to Burke,^ the Americans traded, navigated, 


* Ohaervationa on a late puhlication intitled “ The Preaent State of 
the Nation^*' 1769. The motto to Burke’s pamphlet, taken from Ennius, 
was happily chosen. 

“ 0 Tite, si quid ego adjuvero, curamque levasso 
Quae nuno te coquit, et versat sub pectore hza, 

Ecquid erit pretii ? ” 

Titus was Mr. George Grenville. 
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and cultivated with English capital, working for the 
profit of Englishmen, and taking nothing for themselves, 
“ except the peculium^ without which even slaves will 
not labour.” 

In the production and fabrication of goods it was 
not a question of rivalry, but of a practical monopoly 
for British mills and foundries which nothing could 
break down ; unless the meddling of British public men 
should irritate the colonists into taking measures to 
supply their own wants by their own industry. The 
colonies, according to Franklin, possessed no manufac- 
tures of any consequence. “ In Massachusetts a little 
coarse woollen only, made in families for their own 
wear. Glass and linen have been tried, and failed. 
Ehode Island, Connecticut, and New York much the 
same. Pennsylvania has tried a linen manufactory, but 
it is dropped, it being imported cheaper. There is a 
glass house in Lancaster County, but it makes only a little 
coarse ware for the country neighbours. Maryland is 
clothed all with English manufactures. Virginia the 
same, except that in their families they spin a little cotton 
of their own growing. South Carolina and Georgia 
none. All speak of the dearness of labor, that makes 
manufactures impracticable.” That was the state of 
things before the non-importation agreement. After it 
had been in force a year, a single town in Massachusetts 
had made eighty thousand pairs of women’s shoes, and 
was sending them to the Southern colonies and even to 
the West Indies.^ Franklin never wearied of preaching 
that. advantageous circumstances will always secure and 
locate manufactures, so long as things are allowed to 
take and keep their natural course. “ Sheffield,” he ex- 
claimed, “ against all Europe these hundred years past ! ” 
And it would have been Sheffield and Manchester and 
Burslem and Birmingham against all Europe, and 

^ FrcmMin Correspondence^ March 13th, 1768, and August 8rd, 1769. 
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against all America too, long enough for every living 
manufacturer who had his wits about him to make his 
fortune, if only George the Third and his Ministers had 
known when and where it was wise to do nothing. The 
satisfaction with which Englishmen, who had a business 
connection with America, regarded a situation which, as 
far as their own interests were concerned, nothing could 
improve, was clearly indicated by the dead silence into 
which on this side of the Atlantic the American con- 
troversy had fallen. During the whole of 1771, and the 
two following years, no debate on any matter connected 
with that question is reported in the Parliamentary 
History of England.^ The Historical Summary in the 
‘‘Annual Eegister” for 1773 gives to America less than 
a single column of printed matter. In the Historical 
Summary for 1775 American affairs fill a hundred and 
forty-two out of a hundred and fifty-eight pages. 

It was not otherwise beyond the water. The colonies 
generally acquiesced in an arrangement under which 
they enjoyed present tranquillity, even though it was 
founded on the admission of a principle containing the 
germ of future discord. Hew England was no exception. 
“ The people,” wrote Mr. Johnson of Connecticut, a trust- 
worthy and cool-headed servant of the public, “ appear 
to be weary of their altercations with the mother-country. 
A little discreet conduct on both sides would perfectly 
re-establish that warm affection and respect towards 
Great Britain for which this country was once so 
remarkable.” Even with regard to Massachusetts the 
Governor, who made the worst of everything, reported 
in September 1771 that there was a disposition to let 
the quarrel subside. 

But one perennial source of discomfort and disorder 

^ In the session of 1772, (to be quite accurate,) during the progress of 
the Annual Mutiny Bill through the House of Conunons a few words were 
said about Court Martials in America. 
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remained in full operation. The Ee venue laws were in 
those days ill obeyed and worse liked all the Empire 
over ; and it was extremely difficult to enforce them. 
Communication by land and sea was not on system, 
and traffic and travel were conducted along numerous 
and ever-varying channels by the agency of rough 
and ready men. The police was insufficient and badly 
organised ; and, above all, the State, when demanding 
its dues, had the mass of the community against it. 
From the peers and members of parliament who walked 
ashore at Dover, with three embroidered suits of silk 
and satin worn one inside another, down to the poor 
wives in the Kent and Sussex villages who drank their 
smuggled Dutch tea laced with smuggled French 
brandy, the Custom-house had no partisans, and few 
contributors except under stern compulsion. Nobody 
had a good word for it except honest or timid traders 
whose market was spoiled by illicit dealing ; or moralists 
who preached abstinence from smuggling as a counsel of 
perfection, the observance of which placed a man out 
of the reach of temptation to graver crimes. The posi- 
tion is clearly laid down by Franklin. “ There are those 
in the world who would not wrong a neighbour, but 
make no scruple of cheating the King. The reverse, 
however, does not hold ; for whoever scruples cheating 
the King will certainly not wrong his neighbour.” 

In the three kingdoms practice was everywhere lax ; 
while in many districts the population lived by smug- 
gling as generally, and almost as openly, as Lancashire 
lived by spinning. The Mr. Holroyd who was after- 
wards Lord Sheffield complained to Arthur Young in 
1771 that want of hands cramped the agriculture of 
Sussex. “ AU the lively able young men are employed 
in smuggling. They can have a guinea a week as 
riders and carriers without any risk. Therefore it is not 
to be expected that they will labour for eight shillings.” 
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Lord Holland’s country seat lay between Broadstairs 
and Margate, across the top of a pathway which led 
from the beach of a convenient inlet between two chalk 
headlands. A party of coastguardsmen inhabit the house, 
now that they are less wanted. According to George 
Selwyn, all Lord Holland’s servants were professed 
smugglers ; and Selwyn’s own servant made a profit by 
taking contraband goods off their hands. Lord Carlisle 
sate on a special Commission as the representative of his 
country at a moment when she was going into war with 
half the civilised world because the Americans would not 
pay the Tea-duty. Hot many years before, his Lordship’s 
town-mansion had been beset by Custom-house officers. 
It appeared that Lady Carlisle’s chairman, like the rest 
of his fraternity, used to employ his leisure, when the 
London season was over and he was no longer on duty 
between the poles, in landing tea surreptitiously from 
the ships in the river. ^ Lord Dartmouth had a corre- 
spondent in Cornwall who from time to time gave him 
information about what was going on in a part of the 
world which lay a great deal nearer home than the shores 
of Maine and New Hampshire. I am concerned in the 
wine trade,” this gentleman wrote, “ and between myself 
and partners we have a considerable capital in the trade ; 
but on account of the smuggling on every side of us, 
and our rivals in trade doing such things as I trust our 
consciences ever will start back from with abhorrence, 
we hardly make common interest of our money.” Lisbon 
wine, he goes on to say, which no honest merchant could 
import at less than four shillings a gallon, was sold 
throughout the county for half a crown. Bum, which 
had paid duty, did not reimburse the importer at less 
than nine* shillings ; but everybody who wanted to drink 
it was able to buy it at five. The tobacconists would 

^ Historical Manuscripts Commission. Fifteenth Report, Appendix, 
Part VI. Pages 273 and 297 of the Carlisle Papers. 
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purchase with circumstances of great ostentation one 
pound of duty-paid tobacco, and under cover of that 
transaction would sell twenty pounds which had been 
smuggled over from Guernsey. 

The officers of the Eevenue were overmatched by 
sea and land. Sixty horses, each carrying a hundred- 
weight and a half of tea, had been seen traversing Corn- 
wall in bright moonlight to supply the wants of Devon- 
shire. When conveying their goods across country the 
contraband traders did the law so much compliment as 
to confine their operations to the night ; but any hour 
of the day was a business hour for the large Irish 
wherries (as they then were called) which infested the 
Cornish coast. A Eevenue cutter stationed to the south 
of Tintagel Head was chased by one of these smugglers. 
The King’s vessel took refuge in Padstow harbour, and 
her adversary hung out a flag and fired a salvo of seven 
guns in honour of the victory. That was the condition 
of an English county which had forty-four representatives 
in Parliament to look after its interests and its proprieties. 
It was almost pharisaical for Ministers, with such a 
state of things at their own doors, to maintain that public 
morality demanded of them to set fleets and armies in 
motion because the Eevenue was defrauded, and its 
officers flouted, in half-settled regions on the outskirts of 
the Empire.^ 

It cannot, of course, be denied that in America, and 
most of aU in New England, enmity to the claims of the 
Eevenue was active and universal. The origin of that 
enmity lay far back in history. It has been observed 
by a writer, who knew his subject well, that the part 
which the merchants and shipowners of the Northern 


' William Eawlius to the Earl of Dartmouth ; Aug. 26, 1766, from St. 
Columb. Again, from the same to the same, April 24, 1776, from Pad- 
stow. Historical Manuscripts Commission. Fifteenth Eeport, Appendix, 
Part I. 
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colonies played in the contest with the home Govern- 
ment has been under-stated both as regards the import- 
ance of their action, and the breadth and justice of the 
motives by which it was inspired.^ They had been 
born into the inheritance of a cruel wrong, which was 
more deeply felt as the forces that govern trade came 
to be better understood, and in some cases were for the 
first time discovered. Cromwell, with an insight beyond ' 
his age, had refused to fetter and discourage the infant 
commerce of America ; and under the Commonwealth 
that commerce grew fast towards prosperous maturity. 
But a Stuart was no sooner on the throne than the British 
Parliament entered on a course of selfish legislation 
which killed the direct maritime trade between our 
dependencies and foreign ports, and (to borrow the 
words of an eminent historian) deliberately crushed 
every form of colonial manufacture which could 
possibly compete with the manufactures of England.^ 

The traditional resentment against such injustice, 
kept alive by the continuing and ever-increasing 
material injury which it inflicted, arrayed men of all 
classes, creeds, and parties in opposition to the interests 
of the Exchequer, and to the oflScers by whom these 
interests were guarded. A gentleman of New York 
says in a letter written shortly after the American 
Eevolution broke out : “ I fix all the blame of these 
proceedings on the Presbyterians. You would ask 
whether no Church of England people were among 
them. Yes, there were ; to their eternal shame be it 
spoken. But in general they were interested either as 
smugglers of tea, or as being overburdened with dry 

' LoyaUats of the American Eevolution, by Lorenzo Sabine, vol. i. 
pages 8 to 14. • 

* Mr. Lecky, in the twelfth chapter of his History, treats of the com- 
mercial relations between England and the American colonies. Within 
the compass of four pages he gives a description of their character and 
conseq^uences which is clear, full, and unanswerable. 
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goods they knew not how to pay for.” ^ Thomas 
Hancock, — the uncle of John Hancock to whom, obli- 
vious of political divergences, he left most of his 
property, — was an ardent royalist and a declared Tory. 
He was reputed to be worth that comfortable amount 
of money which his contemporaries, in the phrase 
used by Pope and Arbuthnot, still called a plum. 
•Hancock had made the better part of his fortune by 
importing contraband tea from Holland, and supplying 
it to the mess-tables of the army and navy. Considering 
that it was to people holding his political opinions 
that the Crown lawyers would resort if they had 
occasion to pack a jury, it is not difficult to com- 
pute their chances of securing a conviction on a charge 
of evading the Ee venue. Whenever a gauger or 
tide-waiter was found tripping, the Court-house over- 
flowed in every quarter with triumphant emotion. 
About the period of Preston’s trial, John Adams 
argued a suit for a penalty against a Custom-house 
officer for taking greater fees than those allowed by 
law; and, in his own estimation, he argued it very 
indifferently. He won his case ; and in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, somewhat to his amusement and yet 
more to his disgust, he was overwhelmed with assur- 
ances that he had outdone all his own previous 
eflbrts, and would thenceforward rank as an equal of 
the greatest orator that ever spoke in Eome or Athens. 

For several years past, since George Grenville’s in- 
fluence first began to be felt in the distant parts of the 
Empire, the claims of the Eevenue had been enforced 
with unwonted rigour, which in the summer of 1771 
assumed an aggressive and exasperating character. 
Sandwich, who had succeeded Hawke at the Admiralty, 
had appointed an officer with his own surname, and (as 

jf 

' American Archives, Prepared and Published imder authority of an 
Act of Congress. The letter is dated May 81st, 1774. 
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it is superfluous to state) of his own party, to command 
the powerful squadron now stationed in American waters. 
Admiral Montagu, who came fresh from hearing the 
inner mind of the Bedfords as expressed in the confidence 
of the punch-bowl, was always ready to make known his 
opinion of New England and its inhabitants in epithets 
which, on a well-ordered man-of-war, were seldom heard 
abaft the mast. In comparison with him (so it was said) 
an American freeholder living in a loghouse twenty 
feet square was a well-bred and polite man. To make 
matters worse, the Admiral’s lady was as much too fine 
as the Admiral himself was coarse. “ She is very full,” 
wrote Adams, “ of her remarks at the assembly and the 
concert. ‘ Can this lady afibrd the jewels and dresses she 
wears ? ’ ‘ Oh, that my son should come to dance with a 
mantua-maker ! ’ ” Between them they encouraged, in 
those officers whom their example swayed, a tone of arro- 
gance and incivility foreign indeed to a noble service.^ 
The Navy, like every profession, had its bad bar- 
gains ; and the lieutenant in command of the schooner 
Gaspee, which was watching the coast ‘ of Ehode 
Island, set himself to the task of translating the lan- 
guage used on the quarter-deck of the flagship into 
overt acts. He stopped and searched vessels without 
adequate pretext, seized goods illegally, and fired at 
the market boats as they entered Newport harbour. 

* The Admiral’s appearance was milder than his language. Philip 
Freneau, in a satirical Litany, prayed to be delivered 

“ From groups at St. James’s, who slight our petitions, 

And fools that are waiting for further submissions ; 

From a nation whose manners are rough and abrupt ; 

From scoimdrels and rascals whom gold can corrupt ; 

From pirates sent out by command of the King 
To murder and plunder, but never to swing ; 

From hot-headed Montagu, mighty to swear. 

The little fat man with his pretty white hair.” 

It was believed in America that Sandwich and the Admiral were brothers. 
The story, in that shape, has got into history. 

L 
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He treated the fanners on the islands much as the 
Saracens in the middle ages treated the coast population 
of Italy, cutting down their trees for fuel, and taking 
their sheep when his crew ran short of fresh meat. 
The injured parties made their voices heard ; and the 
case was laid before the Admiral, who approved the 
conduct of his subordinate officer, and announced that, 
as sure as any people from Newport attempted to rescue 
a vessel, he would hang them as pirates. It was a 
foolish answer as addressed to men who were not long- 
suffering, nor particular as to their methods of righting 
a grievance. The Admiral’s allusion to the gallows, 
and possibly the character of Lieutenant Dudingston’s 
depredations, put them in mind of an old proverb ; and 
they resolved that, if it came to a hanging matter, it 
should be for a sheep and not for a lamb. At the first 
convenient opportunity they boarded the royal schooner, 
set the crew on shore, and burned the vessel to the 
water’s edge. A terrible commotion followed. Thurlow, 
in his capacity as Attorney-General, denounced the 
crime as of a deeper dye than piracy, and reported 
^ that the whole business was of five times the magnitude 
of the Stamp Act. By a royal order in council the 
authorities of Ehode Island were commanded to deliver 
the culprits into the hands of the Admiral, with a view 
to their being tried in London. But before the crew of 
a Providence fishing-boat could be arraigned at the Old 
Bailey, and hanged in chains in the Essex marshes, they 
had first to be got out of Narragansett Bay; and 
Stephen Hopkins, the old Chief Justice of Ehode Island, 
refused to lend his sanction to their arrest in face of 
the destiny which awaited them. Admiral Montagu 
himself, right for once, acknowledged that British Acts 
of Parliament, — at any rate such Acts as tiie revived 
statute of Henry the Eighth, — would never go down in 
America unless forced by the point of the sword. And 
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the estimable and amiable Dartmouth, who now was 
Secretary of the Colonies, contrived to hush up a 
difficulty which, as he was told by a wise and friendly 
correspondent, if it had been pressed to an extreme 
issue “ would have set the continent into a fresh 
flame.” ^ 

It was too much to expect that Sandwich and Thur- 
low would sit quiet under their defeat. There was no 
use in having the law, good or bad, on their side if 
those who interpreted and administered it in America 
were independent of their influence and dictation. But 
the members of that Cabinet were never slow to make 
up a prescription for anything which they regarded as 
a disease in the body politic ; and, as usual, they tried 
it first on Massachusetts. It was arranged that her 
judges should henceforward have their salaries paid by 
the Crown, and not by the Colony. Samuel Adams dis- 
cerned the threatening nature of the proposal itself, and 
foresaw the grave perils involved in the principle which 
lay beneath it. At his instigation the patripts of Boston 
invited all the townships of the province to establish 
Committees of Correspondence for the purpose of guard- 
ing their chartered rights, and adjured every legislative 
body throughout America to aid them in repelling an 
invasion which, if it succeeded in their own case, un- 
doubtedly would be directed in turn against all their 
neighbours. Massachusetts rose to the call ; and the 
Assembly of Virginia, with the political instinct which 
seldom misled it, took prompt and courageous action. 
But in other quarters the response was neither hearty 
nor universal. The spirit which had defeated the Stamp 
Act could not be aroused at short notice and on a parti^ 
issue ; and friends and adversaries alike knew that the 

* Dartmouth Correspondence^ Aug. 29th, 1772, and June 16th, 1778. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. Fourteenth Report, Appendix. 
PartX. 

£ 2 
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threatened colony, if things came to the worst, must be 
prepared to rely mainly upon herself. 

There was, however, good reason to doubt whether 
the mother-country was in the temper to fight so paltry 
a matter to such a bitter end. England, outside Par- 
liament and within it, was tired of bullying and coercing 
men who after all were Englishmen, whose case rested 
on honoured English precedents, and was asserted and 
maintained by honest English methods. Never was a 
community, (as the men of Massachusetts pathetically 
complained,) so long and so pitilessly assailed with 
malicious abuse as theirs had been during the past two 
years by enemies in London and within their own 
borders. The reaction now set in ; and a large and 
increasing section of the English nation watched with 
respect, and often with sympathy, a resistance conducted 
on strict constitutional lines to that which, even as seen 
from England, looked very like a deliberate system of 
small-minded and vexatious tyranny. In July 1773 
Franklin addressed a letter from London to Thomas 
Cushing, then Speaker of the Massachusetts Assembly. 
“ With regard,” he said, “ to the sentiments of people in 
general here concerning America, I must say that we 
have among them many friends and well-wishers. The 
Dissenters are all for us, and many of the merchants 
and manufacturers. There seems to be, even among 
the country gentlemen, a growing sense of our import- 
ance, a disapprobation of the harsh measures with which 
we have been treated, and a wish that some means might 
be found of perfect reconciliation.” 

Under such circumstances it would have’ seemed 
impossible that a Ministry could rise to such a height 
of perverted ingenuity as to deliver Massachusetts from 
her isolation ; to unite all the colonies in sudden, hot, 
and implacable disaffection towards the Crown ; and to 
drive them into courses which would shock the pride 
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and alienate the goodwill of England. But even that 
feat proved to be within the resources of statesmanship. 
Foremost among the questions of the day at Westminster 
was the condition of the East India Company, which 
now stood on the verge of bankruptcy. The home 
Oovernment came forward handsomely with a large loan 
on easy terms, and a pledge not to insist on an annual 
tribute of four hundred thousand pounds which India 
had somehow contrived to pay, in spite of her deficits, 
into the British exchequer. But, over and above these 
palliatives, the Cabinet had at its disposal the means of 
relieving the famous Corporation from all its embarrass- 
ments. There lay stored in the warehouses tea and 
other Indian goods to the value of four millions, which 
had been in course of accumulation ever since the Com- 
pany, not by its own fault, had lost a most promising 
customer. The American colonies, making a protest 
against their fiscal wrongs in a form which had its 
attractions for a thrifty people, had supplied themselves 
with smuggled tea from France, Denmark, Sweden, and 
especially from Holland ; and those foreign merchants 
who had been tempted into the trade soon learned to 
accompany their consignments of tea with other sorts 
of Oriental produce. The Custom-house ofiicers reckoned 
that Indian goods, which paid nothing to the Treasury 
and brought no profit to the Company, found their way 
into America to the amount of half a million in money 
every twelvemonth. 

The opportunity was golden, and without alloy. If 
Ministers could bring themselves to adopt the suggestion 
made by the East Indian Directors, and advise a willing 
House of Commons to repeal the Tea-duty, they would, 
by one and the same straightforward and easy operation, 
choke up the underground channels along which com- 
merce had begun to flow, pacify the colonies, and save 
the East India Company. The demand of the American 
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market for tea was already enormous. The most port- 
able and easily prepared of beverages, it was then used 
in the backwoods of the West as lavishly as now in 
the Australian bush. In more settled districts, the quan- 
tity absorbed on all occasions of ceremony is incredible 
to a generation which has ceased to rejoice and to 
mourn in large companies and at great cost. The 
legislative assembly of more than dne colony had passed 
sumptuary laws to keep the friends of the deceased from 
drinking his widow and orphans out of house and home ; 
and whatever the gentlemen, who drove and rode into 
a funeral from thirty miles round, were in the habit of 
drinking, the ladies drank tea. The very Indians, in 
default of something stronger, took it twice a day ; ^ 
and, however much attached they might be to their 
Great Father beyond the water, it must not be supposed 
that they made special arrangements in order to ensure 
that he had been paid his dues on the article which 
they consumed. If only the Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
with a few heartfelt sentences of frank retractation and 
cordial welcome, had thrown completely open the door of 
the Custom-house which already was ajar, aU would have 
been well, then and thereafter. Before Parliament was 
many sessions older America, (after a less questionable 
fashion than the expression, when used in an English 
budget speech, usually implies,) would have drunk the 
East India Company out of all its difficulties. 

A course which went direct to the right point was 
not of a nature to find favour with George the Third 
and his Ministers. They adopted by preference a plan 
under which the East India Company was allowed a 
drawback of the whole Tea-duty then payable in 
England, while the Exchequer continued to claini the 
threepence on the pound which was paid, (or, to speak 
* more exactly, left unpaid,) in America. Their object 

^ Dartmouth Correspondence, January 19, 1778. 
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was such that every one who ran a boatload of smuggled 
goods between Penobscot Bay and the mouth of the 
Savannah river could read. This wise scheme, (so 
Franklin put it,) was to take off as much duty in 
England as would make the Company’s tea cheaper in 
America than any which foreigners could supply ; and 
at the same time to maintain the duty in America, and 
thus keep alive the right of Parliament to tax the 
colonies. “ They have no idea,” he wrote, “ that any 
people can act from any other principle but that of in- 
terest ; and they believe that threepence in a pound of 
tea, of which one does not perhaps drink ten pounds in 
a year, is sufficient to overcome all the patriotism of 
an American.” 

They were not long in finding out their mistake. 
The King, (so North stated,) meant to try the question 
with America; and arrangements were accordingly 
made which, whatever else may be said of them, un- 
doubtedly accomplished that end. In the autumn of 1773 
ships laden with tea sailed for the four principal ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and agents or consignees of 
the East India Company were appointed by letter to 
attend their arrival in each of the four towns. The 
captain of the vessel despatched to Philadelphia found 
such a reception awaiting him that he sailed straight 
back to England. Boston gratified the curiosity of an 
energetic patriot who expressed a wish to see whether 
tea could be made with salt water. At Charleston the 
cargo was deposited in a damp cellar, where it was 
spoiled as effectually as if it had been floating on the 
tide up and down the channel between James Island and 
Sullivan’s Island. And, when New York learned that 
the tea-ships allotted to it had been driven by. a gale off 
the coast, men scanned the horizon, like the garrison of 
Londonderry watching for the English fleet in Lough 
Foyle, in their fear lest fate should rob them of their 
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opportunity of proving themselves not inferior in mettle 
to the Bostonians. The great cities, to which all the 
colonies looked as laboratories of public opinion and 
theatres of political action, had now deliberately com- 
mitted themselves to a policy of illegal violence which 
could not fail to wound the self-respect of the English 
people, and make Parliament, for many a long and sad 
year to come, an obedient instrument in the hands 
of men resolved at all hazards to chastise and humble 
America. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

THE STATE OF POLITICAL PARTIES AT WESTMINSTER. 

FRANKLIN AND THE LETTERS 

The news from Boston came upon the mother-country 
in the provoking shape of a disagreeable surprise. For 
the ordinary English citizen it was news indeed. He 
had heard how at Philadelphia, on the fourth of June 
1766, — the first King’s birthday which followed the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, — the healths of George the 
Third and Doctor Franklin had been drunk in public 
at the same table. From that moment he had reposed 
in a serene conviction that the American difficulty, for 
his own lifetime at all events, was over and done with. 
He took it for granted that the mob in Hew England 
was in the habit of hunting Custom-house officers, just as 
a Londoner, in the days before railroads, lived in the belief 
that the mob in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire 
was always breaking frames. He was aware that the 
troops had shot some townspeople in the streets of Boston. 
He was equally aware that, not many months before, the 
Footguards had shot some Wilkites in the Borough of 
Southwark ; and the one occurrence had to his mind no 
deeper and more permanent significance than the other. 
The last serious fact connected with America which had 
come to his knowledge was that Parliament had gone a 
great deal more than half way to meet the wishes of the 
colonies, had removed all but a mere fraction of the 
unpopular duties, and had made an arrangement with 
the East India Company by which the colonists would 
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thenceforward drink tea much cheaper than he could 
drink it himself. And now, as a recognition of her 
patience and self-control, and as a reply to her friendly 
advances, England was slapped in her smiling face with 
a zest and vigour which sent a thrill of exultation 
through all, in any quarter of the world, who envied 
her and wished her ill. It was true that close and 
dispassionate investigation would show that, for the 
treatment which she had received, she had herself, or 
rather her chosen governors, to thank. But the first 
effect of an insult is not to set Englishmen computing 
and weighing what they have done to deserve it ; and 
the national indignation, in heat and unanimity, hardly 
fell short of that which was in our own time aroused 
throughout the Northern States of America by the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter. 

The country was in a temper for any folly which its 
rulers would allow it to commit ; and unfortunately 
the crisis had come just when the system of personal 
government had reached the culminating point of 
success towards which the King had long been working. 
Every particle of independence, and of wisdom which 
dared to assert itself, had at last been eflTectually 
eliminated from the Cabinet. Administrative experi- 
ence was to be found there, and some forethought 
and circumspection, and plenty of timidity : but those 
Ministers who were afraid of strong courses stood in 
much greater terror of their strong monarch. The 
men who in March 1770 had pronounced themselves 
against the retention of the Tea-duty were no longer 
in a position to warn or to advise him. The Duke of 
Grafton, after the humiliating defeat which on that 
occasion he s^fiered, lost no time in surrendering to 
Lord North the first place in the Government. He 
consented indeed, at the instance of the King, to keep 
the Privy Seal. But he consulted his own ^gnity by 
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refusing to sit as a subordinate in a Cabinet which, while 
he was still Prime Minister, had overruled him in the case 
of a decision second in importance to none which any 
Cabinet was ever called on to take. 

Conway and Sir Edward Hawke had retired from 
office ; and Granby had met, in mournful fashion, death 
which he had gaily confronted on many a disputed 
field. Though four generations have come and gone, 
an English reader learns with something of a personal 
shock that there was a dark side to that brilliant career. 
Posterity remembers him as the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, and Commander-in-Chief of the army, whom 
no officer envied ; the statesman whom every ally and 
every opponent loved ; the leader of horse who was 
named with Ziethen and Seidlitz in all the cavalry 
barracks of Europe ; the idol of the people in days 
when the people seldom troubled themselves to distin- 
guish between one politician and another. But, with 
all this, Granby behind the scenes was an erring, an 
over-burdened, and at last a most unhappy man. He 
was a jovial companion to high and humble ; a profuse 
and often unwise benefactor ; a soldier of the camp in 
foreign lands, with little time and less inclination to 
look closely into his private affairs at home ; and, above 
all, an elderly heir-apparent to an immense estate ; — and 
it cannot be denied that he had the faults of his qualities 
and of his position. Like some greater men, and with 
more excuse, at fifty years of age he had a broken 
constitution, and he was deep in debt. None the less, 
at the bidding of duty, he resisted the entreaties of 
George the Third, who was sincerely desirous not to 
lose him from the Ministry. Resigning his employ- 
ments and emoluments, he retired into |)ecuniary em- 
barrassment unrelieved by occupation and uncheered 
by health. A year afterwards he died at Scarborough, 
where he had gone in the hope of a cure, only to find 
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himself involved in the worry and tumult of a contested 
Yorkshire election. “ You are no stranger,” a friend of 
the family writes, “ to the spirit of procrastination. The 
noblest mind that ever existed, the amiable man whom 
we lament, was not free from it. I have lived to see 
the first heir, of a subject, in the Kingdom, lead a 
miserable shifting life, attended by a levee of duns, and 
at last die broken-hearted, — for so he reaUy was, — rather 
than say, ‘ I will arise and go to my father.’ It is 
impossible to describe the distress of the whole country. 
Every place you passed through in tears, and the 
Castle was the head-quarters of misery and dejection. 
The Duke rose up to meet me with an appearance of 
cheerfulness, but soon relapsed into a sullen melancholy, 
and for three weeks he appeared to me petrified.” ^ 

The departure of Conway, Hawke, and Granby, 
three men of the sword who feared nothing except an 
unrighteous quarrel, left the honour of England in the 
keeping of the Bedfords. For them it must be said 
that, when urging their views in council, they had all 
the advantage which proceeds from sincerity of con- 
viction. Their ideas of ministerial discretion permitted 
them, whether sober, drunk, or half-seas over, to rail at 
the colonists asjzebels and traitors before any company 
in London ; and it may well be believed that they did 
not pick their Words within the walls of that chamber 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission'. Twelth Report, Appendix, Part 
V. The letter is in sad contrast with another in the same volume written 
nine years before to Granby, then a recalcitrant invalid, by Lord Ligbnier, 
— one of the few men who had a right to criticise or to compliment him. 
“ I am to thank you for the remedy you have discovered for a fever. It 
has ever been unknown till your time ; but now it is manifest that if a 
man is ordered to his bed with this disorder, he has nothing more to do 
than to jump out of it, get upon his horse, . fmd light away. But how* 
ever prevailing thtft remedy has been on. a late occasion, I do not recom* 
mend it for the future.” Such a message from sveh a soldier was a feather 
in the hat even of Granby, — if those who know his portraits can imagine 
him with any covering to his head. He had just come victorious out of 
the last and fiercest of his German battles. 
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where they had a right to speak their entire mind in as 
plain terms as their colleagues would endure. What is 
known about the tractability of those colleagues is 
among the miracles of history ; though the full extent 
of it can only be conjectured by a comparison of the 
partial revelations which have seen the light of day. 
In 1779 Lord North confessed to the King that for at 
least three years he had held in his heart an^^pinion 
that the system which the Government had pursued 
would end in the ruin of his Majesty and the country. 
Yet during three more years he continued to pursue 
that system, and would never have desisted from it if 
Washington had not been too strong for him abroad, 
and Charles Fox and his friends too many for him 
at home. Lord Gower, the President of the Council, 
supported in public North’s policy, although he loved 
it no better than did North himself ; but five years so 
spent were enough for him, and at the end of that 
period he appeased his conscience by a resignation 
which, for a member of that Ministry, may be called 
prompt and even premature. Strangest of all was the 
letter in which Lord Barrington, before ever a cannon 
had been fired or a sabre stained, had laid down in 
black and white his inward judgement on what had been 
the origin of the dispute, and on what should be the 
conduct of the war. He argued that it was madness on 
the part of any Ministry to impose a tax which no 
Ministry had the strength to levy ; that the attempt to 
fight the colonists on land could only result in disaster 
and disgrace ; that a judicious employment of our naval 
force was the least unpromising method of combating 
the rebellion ; and that, so far from reinforcing the army 
in Massachusetts, the garrison should at^once be with- 
drawn from Boston, leaving that undutiful city to its own 
devices. Those were his views, deliberately entertained 
and never abandoned ; and nevertheless as Secretary at 
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War he despatched to America every soldier who fought 
between the day of Bunker’s Hill and the day of 
Monmouth Court House. 

The theory of ministerial responsibility which then 
prevailed in high official circles was carefully laid down 
by Lord Barrington’s brother, the Bishop of Durham, 
in a passage of biography agreeably redolent of fraternal 
pride. * “ In conjunction,” the Bishop wrote, “ with the 
other members of Administration, Lord Barrington bore 
the censures which were now very generally directed 
against the supporters of the American War : yet no 
person less deserved those censures. There is the 
clearest and most decisive evidence that Lord Barring- 
ton disapproved the adopted mode of coercion, and 
that he submitted, both to the King and his Ministers, 
his sentiments on the subject in the most unequivocal 
terms. His opinion was that, though it became his 
duty to remonstrate with his colleagues in office, it was 
neither honourable nor proper for him to appeal to the 
uninformed judgements of others, and to play a game of 
popularity at the expense of the public.” 

The colleague to whom Lord Barrington more par- 
ticularly addressed his remonstrances was Lord Dart- 
mouth, the Secretary of State in charge of America. 
His selection for that post had been an act of true 
wisdom. With an empire such as ours, a judicious 
ruler, who has an appointment to make, takes due 
account of local tastes and preferences. He will flatter . 
one colony by sending to it as governor a public man 
who is supposed to have studied agriculture, and will 
please another by appointing a nobleman who un- 
doubtedly understands horses. Bringing the same know- 
ledge of mankind into higher regions, George the Third 
and Lord North paid America a marked and acceptable 
compliment when they committed the care of her 
interests to the most distinguished member of a school 
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of thought and practice which was already beginning to 
be called Evangelical. 

The fame of Lord Dartmouth had been carried far 
and wide throughout the English-speaking world by that 
association of brave and sincere men who were in hard 
conflict with the vices of the age, and in earnest protest 
against the lukewarmness of its religious faith. He was 
a Churchman ; and the claims of the Establishment were 
in small favour with the colonists. But he belonged to 
that section of Churchmen who looked outside, as well 
as within, their own borders for allies to aid them in 
their life-long warfare against ignorance and indifference, 
misery, cruelty, and sin. Lord Halifax, accounted a 
rake and spendthrift even by that lax generation, had 
gone as far as he dared, and much farther than was safe, 
into a scheme for planting bishops in America. But 
Dartmouth, the light of whose goodness would have shone 
in the brightest days of Christianity, recognised only one 
spiritual banner beneath which men should fight, and 
cared little or nothing to what regiment belonged the 
arm that sustained it, if only it was carried worthily. 
He had long ago applied himself to the sage and praise- 
worthy task of turning to account the spirit of enthusiasm 
which had grown strong within the Church itself under 
the fostering care of Wesley and Whitefield. Those 
eminent men had been encountered by a persecution, not 
discouraged by Church dignitaries, and in the coarser 
and more cruel forms of which a beneficed clergyman was 
too often the ringleader. But by the year 1764 that per- 
secution had done its worst, and in vain. The heat of 
the day was already borne, and the Methodists had ob- 
tained a standing so secure that their self-respect allowed 
them to offer terms. Wesley addressed to fifty ministers of 
the Establishment, who held the same essential doctrines 
as himself, a singularly skilful and beautiful letter ; and 
that appeal for mutual goodwill and united effort had. 
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there is reason to believe, been prepared years before- 
hand under the eye of Lord Dartmouth. When the 
attempt at reconciliation failed, Wesley wrote to his 
noble coadjutor in the style which he sometimes em- 
ployed when he was not pleased ; but Dartmouth had 
no notion of throwing away such a friendship on account 
of a few frank and rough words. “ Have you a person,” 
asked Wesley, in all England who speaks to your 
lordship so plain and downright as I do ; who considers 
not the peer, but the man ; who rarely commends, but 
often blames, and perhaps would do it oftener if you 
desired it ? ” More than once, as wiU be seen in the 
course of this narrative, Wesley made good his promise 
at a time when honest advice was of priceless value. 

Dartmouth assisted Lady Huntingdon with his means 
and influence, and the still more needed contribution of 
his sound sense and knowledge of the world, in her en- 
deavours to provide English pulpits with a supply of 
preachers who believed what they said, and were trained 
in the art of saying it. He found a wiser and not less 
open-handed auxiliary in John Thornton, the true 
founder of the Evangelicalism which was prevalent and 
prominent in the Established Church during the period 
when that Church took a forward part in courageous and 
unpopular movements for the general benefit of mankind. 
The two friends quietly and steadily applied themselves to 
mend the income of poor livings held by good men, to pur- 
chase advowsons, and to confer them upon clergymen who 
expounded the Gospel as they themselves had learned it. 
While pursuing this work they had the rare privilege of 
establishing a permanent claim on the gratitude of very 
many who have httle sympathy with their specific creed. 
Lord Dartmouth made interest in high episcopal quarters 
to obtain the ordination of John Newton, who was too 
much in earnest about religion to be readily entrusted 
with a commission to teach it, except as a matter of 
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favour to a great man. The statesman placed the 
divine in the curacy of Olney ; and Mr. Thornton added 
an allowance of two hundred pounds a year. Be 
hospitable,” he wrote to Newton, “ and keep an open 
house for such as are worthy of entertainment. Help 
the poor and needy.” That roof soon sheltered a guest 
than whom few had been worthier of entertainment 
since Abraham’s tent was pitched on the plains of Mamre, 
and none had been more in need of it since this world 
began. For William Cowper spent the period of gloom 
and depression which fell upon him in middle life under 
Newton’s care, and as a member of his family. It was 
at Dartmouth’s cost that the house had been fitted and 
furnished, and decorated in a manner to suit the taste of 
the inmates.^ And to Dartmouth Newton made periodical 
reports of his friend’s condition in phraseology now long 
out of date, but alive with sentiments of tenderness and 
delicacy which were to the honour of him who wrote 
and him who read. 

Dartmouth loved to hear from one or another of 
the two friends how much they were enjoying the 

’ “ We have daily new reason to thank your Lordship for our dwelling. 
On looking over the bills I observe that in some less essential articles there 
might have been a sparing. In the article of painting we pleased ourselves 
with mahogany doors, without being in the least aware that colour was 
dearer than white or brown. There is one line perhaps would surprise 
your Lordship, namely, for 160 letters in the study, 6s. ^d. This being 
no great sum, and out of the common road, I did not intend should appear 
in the bill. But perhaps you will allow me to explain it. If your Lord- 
ship had been at the Plantations . in or about the year 1746, and was now 
to come to Olney, you would be sensible of an amazing difference between 
my situation there, and what it is here. I therefore ordered the following 
texts to be painted over the fireplace ; — ‘ Since thou wast precious in my 
sight thou hast been honourable ; but thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a bondsman in the land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed 
thee.’ ” 

This was the house in which Cowper resided during the height of his 
malady. Before and afterwards, the two families lived separately. The 
extracts from Newton’s letters are from the Fifteenth Beport of the His- 
iorical Mcmuscripta Commission, Appendix, Part I. 
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comforts which they owed him ; strolling in his woods, 
and mending their fare from his ponds, while at White- 
hall, sixty miles away, he himself was fishing in very 
troubled waters. It was a relief to turn from the 
buUyings of the Bedfords, or from poor Lord Barring- 
ton’s plaintive confidences, and to refresh his mind 
with the current news of a community which, quite 
apart from the Unwins, must certainly have been the 
most innocent of villages. “ The simplicity and happy 
ignorance,” Newton wrote, “ of those who live in a 
country place is a great advantage to a minister. A few 
months ago I heard that some of them in their prayers at 
home had been much engaged for the welfare of Mr. 
Wilkes. As the whole town of Olney is remarkably loyal 
and peaceable with regard to the government, I was 
rather surprised that gentleman should have partizans 
amongst our serious people. Upon inquiry I found they 
had just heard of his name and that he was in prison. 
Comparing the imperfect account they had of him with 
what they read in their Bibles, they took it for granted 
that a person so treated must of necessity be a minister 
of the Gospel, and under that character they prayed 
earnestly that he might be supported and enlarged. Mr. 
Cowper desires his respects. It was agreed between 
us that whoever wrote first should let your Lordship 
know that Mr. Cowper’s servant can throw a casting 
net, that we love fish at both houses, and that, relying 
on your Lordship’s goodness, we ^have sometimes 
thought of employing the servant to catch us some if 
he can.” 

In one of his first letters Newton expressed anxiety 
concerning the lady who holds high place among the 
Sisters of Mercy of literature. “ My amiable guests are 
at present from home. Mr. Cowper has accompanied 
Mrs. Unwin this morning to St. Albans to consult Dr. 
Cotton. Her frame is exceedingly delicate, and she 
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lias a variety of symptoms which seem to threaten a 
consumption. The most alarming symptom to me (if I 
may dare to call it so) is her eminence in the Christian 
life and spirit. Her temper, her language, her very 
air seem to indicate an unusual meetness for glory.” 
The danger of a calamity, which many would still 
lament, passed away ; and for Mrs. Unwin and her 
charge there ensued some years of occasional happiness, 
and only too constant occupation. Sir Cowper, as he 
was styled by humbler neighbours who had not studied 
the baronetage, but who knew a gentleman when they 
saw him, was employed under Newton’s direction on 
religious teaching and visiting ; — the very last work to 
which his attention should have been directed. Cowper’s 
health gave way ; and about the time that the Ameri- 
can difficulties began in earnest Dartmouth received 
tidings which affected him even more than the Non- 
importation Agreement, or the burning of the schooner 
Gaspee. “He is now sitting by me, disconsolate. Lately 
he rejoiced in communion with God, and lived upon the 
foretaste of eternal glory. I believe few people living 
have given more unquestionable evidence of a heart 
truly devoted to God than my friend, yet he is now 
upon the brink of despair, and our most earnest 
endeavours to comfort him seem but to add to his 
distress. How often have I been ready to complain 
and say ; ‘ Why does the Lord deal so heavily with a 
favoured and faithful servant ? ’ Mr. Cowper was (as I 
verily believe) the foremost of us all. His whole be- 
haviour was not only unblamable but exemplary. Two 
circumstances in his case, for which we cannot be suf- 
ficiently thankful, I must not omit. The one is the great 
patience and mildness of spirit which the Lord maintains 
in him ; the other, that all his troubles and terrors are 
restrained when he goes to bed, so that he generally 
sleeps eight hours or more every night as undisturbed 
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as a cliild.” As soon as a favourable change came, after 
many weary months, Dartmouth was the first to be in- 
formed that the Lord was on his way to turn mourning 
into joy. The patient awoke, to find his shelves bare of 
the books which, in his time of poverty, he had been com- 
pelled to sell. Dartmouth’s library then supplied him 
with the volumes of travel over the study of which his 
mind regained its strength, and acquired a cheerfulness 
that endured long enough to depict itself for our delight 
in indelible colours before it once again was finally 
clouded. 

Cowper, and Newton, and Lady Huntingdon, and 
the Wesleys were Church people, or tried stoutly to be 
accounted so. But Dartmouth’s breadth of charity and 
ardour of conviction were bounded by no ecclesiastical 
barriers. In this respect he was in full sympathy with his 
friend John Thornton, who to the end of his travelling 
days never enjoyed an excursion to the mountains or 
the sea-coast unless he was accompanied by some Non- 
conformist minister who wanted, but could not afford, a 
holiday. Already, long before official position had 
made it worth his while to court popularity in the 
colonies, the peer had taken most effective interest in a 
school established on the New Hampshire frontier for 
the conversion and civilisation of the Indians ; a school 
which, as time went on and his benefactions multiplied, 
received the name of Dartmouth College. In 1771 he 
invited the co-operation of the Bishop of London, and 
received a reply of a nature which goes further to 
illustrate the inward causes of the American troubles 
than many ponderous volumes of minutes and reports. 
The Bishop (so the answer ran) had received no intima- 
tion that the head of the college was to belong to the 
Church of England, or that the prayers to be used were 
those of the Liturgy. The other members of the Board, 
his Lordship further remarked, appeared to be Dis- 
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-senters, and he therefore could not see how a bishop 
could be of use among them, and accordingly begged 
to decline the honour which the trustees had done 
him. Dartmouth, — well aware that a religious under- 
taking in New England, if Dissenters were kept in the 
background, could not be expected to overflow with 
vitality, — continued President of the Board. John 
Thornton acted as Treasurer; a function which, with 
his usual generosity, he took care should never be a 
sinecure. 

The colonists saw that Dartmouth understood their 
ways, and was at one with them on matters which he 
regarded as infinitely higher and more important than 
any political differences. Whether he was in or out 
of office, — when he was advocating their cause, and 
when, in obedience to worse and stronger men than 
himself, he was doing his utmost to ruin it, — they 
persisted in looking on him as a friend at heart. 
Virginia and New York addressed to him their felici- 
tations on the repeal of the Stamp Act, accompanied, 
among other less romantic presents, by a young eaglet ; 
at whose full-grown claws and beak, in coming years, 
he must have looked with mingled feelings when he 
paid a visit to his aviary. On the occasion of the 
Boston massacre of March 1770 the popular leaders 
transmitted to Dartmouth a full account of their pro- 
ceedings, as to an honest man who would take care 
that their statement of the case should be known at 
Court. When, in August 1772, he was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Colonies, the news was hailed with satis- 
faction throughout America by people of all parties, 
and indeed of every colour ; for the efiusions of joy and 
expectation which his advent to power excited began 
with a congratulatory ode from a negress^ the last 
couplet of which, for the sentiment if not for the 
rhyme, might have passed muster in Cowper’s “Table- 
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talk.” ^ As months rolled on, and the plot thickened, 
every post brought him more valuable testimonies of 
affection and confidence in the shape of letters of 
counsel from the most unlikely quarters. Good men, 
even from among the ranks of those whom he never 
without a twinge could call rebels, dared to write him 
their true thoughts, and cared to do it. When he 
allowed himself to become the instrument of an hostility 
which was foreign to his nature and, it is to be feared, 
not consonant with his opinions, they diminished some- 
thing from their respect, but he always retained their 
love. Two generations afterwards, in the July of 1829, 
the citizens of New York asked leave to detain his por- 
trait, then on its way from England to the College which 
bore his name. The request was granted ; and they placed 
the picture in their Hall of Justice, next those of Washing- 
ton and Franklin, on the day of the Celebration of Inde- 
pendence. K Dartmouth could have ruled the colonies 
according to the dictates of his own judgement and his 
own conscience, that Independence would have been 
postponed till he had ceased to be Secretary of State ; 
and, whenever it arrived, it would have excited very 
different feelings and recollections from those with which 
it was destined to be associated. 


With all who were prudent in the Ministry cowed 
and silent, and its reckless members dominant and noisy, 
the nation, at this supreme moment, was likely to be 
ill piloted. Its best hope lay in those statesmen out of 
office whose vocation was to restrain it from the mad 
courses towards which its rulers were hurrying it. More 
often than appears on the face of history, a Cabinet has 
been saved from the full consequences of its own policy 

* Thou, like the Prophet, find the bright abode 
Where dwells thy sire, the Everlasting God. 
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by an opposition which did not shrink from the labour 
and odium of preventing the men in power from effect- 
ing all the mischief upon which their minds were set. 
But such a task, the most invidious which can fall within 
the sphere of public duty, requires something more for 
its successful performance than patriotic impulses and 
good intentions. Unfortunately those honourable and 
seemly political commodities now constituted nearly the 
whole stock in trade of the peers and county members 
who watched and criticised the Government. As 
Ministers, eight years before, they had done their duty 
faithfully and well during the brief period which elapsed 
between the moment when the King had no choice but to 
accept their services, and the moment when he first could 
find a pretext for dispensing with them. Burke’s ‘‘ Short 
Account of a Short Administration” set forth, with 
the unadorned fidelity of an inventory, the catalogue of 
performances which Lord Eockingham and his colleagues 
had packed into the compass of one year and twenty 
days. In tastes, in character, and in worldly position 
these men were suited to use power well, and to abandon 
it cheerfully as soon as they were unable any longer to 
employ it for the advantage of the country. But they 
were not equally inclined to conduct, year in and year 
out, the thankless and hopeless battle against able and 
unscrupulous opponents who were fighting like irritated 
buUdogs in defence of their salaries. For true gentlemen, 
and such the Eockinghams were, the prospect before them 
was not enticing. The best they could anticipate was to 
spend years in being bantered by Eigby, and brow-beaten 
by Thurlow, and denounced as traitors by Wedderburn 
for expressing in mild terms their sympathy with a 
cause which in former days he had almost contrived to 
bring into disrepute by the violence with which he had 
advocated it. And at the end of those years they might, 
as the crown of success, be able to force themselves into 
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the counsels of a monarch who hated them, and who 
treated them as none among them would have treated 
the humblest of their dependents and retainers. 

The Whig magnates, while they had little to gain 
from a political career, had in their own opinion almost 
everything to lose. In that age of enjoyment they held 
the best seats in the theatre of life ; and their notions 
of pleasure squared even less than those of most men 
with the conditions under which hard public work is 
done. There were politicians for whom the sweetest 
hours of the twenty-four began when the rattle of the 
coaches up St. James’s Street told that the House of 
Commons was no longer sitting, and ended when they 
were helped into their beds by daylight ; — in whose eyes 
Eanelagh surpassed all the gardens of Chatsworth, and 
the trees in the Mall were more excellent than the elms 
at Althorp or the oaks of Welbeck. But Eockingham 
and his followers loved the country ; and there were 
few amongst them who did not possess plenty of it to 
love. Assembling for business in a November fog, and 
wrangling on until a June sun shone reproachfully 
through the windows, seemed a doubtful form of happi- 
ness even to Gibbon, whose conceptions of rustic solitude 
did not go beyond a cottage at Hampton Court during the 
summer months. But to haunt London when the thorns 
were red and white and the syringas fragrant, or when 
the hounds were running over the Yorkshire pastures 
and the woodcocks were gathering in the Norfolk 
spinneys ; to debate amidst clamour, and vote in a lobby 
where there was hardly space to stand, with the hope 
that at some unknown point in the future he might draw 
salary for a few quarter days, — was not a career to the 
mind of a great landowner who seldom got as much 
sport and fresh air as he could wish and who, since he 
had outgrown the temptations of the card-table, had 
never known what it was to spend half his income. 
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In the spring of 1774 the Opposition retained very 
little hold on Parliament, and still less *on the country. 
Their impotence was the constant theme of every one 
who was their well-wisher, and who would have been 
their supporter if they had provided him with anything 
to support. Their supine attitude was noticed with 
delight and exultation in the private letters of their 
adversaries, who were however far too judicious to 
taunt them with it in public ; and among themselves 
it formed an unfailing subject of mutual confession 
and expostulation. For years together, both before and 
after the outbreak of the American War, the comments 
of Londoners who kept their friends at a distance in- 
formed of what was doing at Westminster are all in the 
same strain. “ I wish I could send you some news,” 
wrote Lord Townshend in 1772 ; ‘‘ but all is dull and 
the town thin. The Opposition, poor souls who can do 
no harm, (the Dukes of Eichmond, Devonshire and 
Portland excepted,) seem to have left the nation entirely 
to this wicked Ministry.” “ Lord North,” said Sir George 
Macartney in 1773, “ has had a wonderful tide of success, 
and there does not seem anything likely to interrupt it. 
Opposition is growing ridiculous and contemptible, and 
’tis now said that after this Session Lord Eockingham 
wiU give it up.” 

The colonial difficulty, instead of bracing the sinews 
of the Opposition, only made them more conscious of 
their own helplessness. The Duke of Eichmond, who 
W2^ the fighting man of the party in the Lords, admitted 
in March 1775 that he felt very languid about the 
American business, that he saw no use in renewing 
efforts which invariably failed, and that in his view 
nothing would restore common sense to the country 
except the dreadful consequences which must follow 
from what he called the diabolical policy on which it 
was embarked. Samuel Curwen, a Tory exile who had 
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fled across the Atlantic Ocean in what may be described 
as the First Eifiigration, kept a close watch on the 
proceedings at Westminster. He comforted his fellow- 
loyalists, whom he had left behind him in the clutches of 
the Sons of Liberty, with assurances that the Opposition 
in the British Parliament was too inconsiderable in num- 
bers, influence, and activity to hinder the plans of the 
Administration for restoring order in New England.^ 
Horace Walpole, an honest and anxious patriot beneath 
all his fashionable gossip and antiquarian frippery, thus 
wound up a long series of passages reflecting on the 
degeneracy of the iparty which professed to withstand 
the Court. “ I would lay a wager that if a parcel 
of schoolboys were to play at politicians, the children 
that should take the part of the opposition would 
discover more spirit and sense. The cruellest thing 
that has been said of the *Americans by the Court is 
that they were encouraged by the Opposition. You 
might as soon light a fire with a wet dishclout.” The 
complaint was uttered in October 1777, and it was the 
last of the number. In the November of the same year 
Charles Fox openly, visibly, and definitively assumed 
the lead of the Wliigs in the House of Commons ; and 
from that moment onwards, whatever other charge 
might be brought against the Opposition, no man ever 
spoke of their apathy again. 

Epithet for epithet, the retrospective loyalty due 
from Liberals to a former chief of their party would 
incline them to compare Lord Eockingham to a noisier 
article of domestic use than that which suggested itself 
to Horace Walpole ; but a wet blanket he certainly 
must be called. He was the most exalted instance in 
Parliamentary history of the force of Burke’s maxim 

^ Samuel Curwen to the Hon. William Browne of Boston, London, 
Dec. 4, 1776. 
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that a habit of not speaking at all grows upon men as 
fast as a habit of speaking ill, and is as great a mis- 
fortune. To the end of his days, whenever Eockingham 
had mustered courage to open his mouth in public, he 
was congratulated as if he had been a young county 
member who had moved the Address, without breaking 
down, on the fifst day of his first parliament. “ It gave 
me great pleasure,” wrote the Duke of Eichmond in 
1769, “ to hear that you had exerted yourself to speak 
in the House; and I am particularly pleased that you 
returned to the charge on the second day, and replied : 
for it gives me hopes that you will get rid of that iU- 
placed timidity which has hitherto checked you. Be 
assured, you cannot speak too often. Practice will 
make it easy to you.” It was a curious way of writing 
to a man who had already been Prime Minister. 

If in the Lords the Opjtosition had a leader whose 
heart sank within him whenever he gave the word of com- 
mand, the Opposition in the Commons had to do as they 
best could without any leader whatsoever. They came to 
the House, as Burke ruefully expressed it, to dispute 
among themselves, to divert the Ministry, and to divide 
eight and twenty. There was indeed always Burke, who 
during a quarter of a century adorned and illustrated 
the cause of freedom ; and who, when in his declining 
years he exerted his eloquence against the French 
Eevolution, led or rather drove the House of Commons 
and the Government, and the country too. But his 
merits and his failings alike disqualified him to be the 
titular head of one of the great parties in the fastidious 
and aristocratic parliaments of the eighteenth century. 
He had some of the faults of his time, and some of 
the defects which were then imputed to his place of 
birth. He wanted self-control in debate, and he seldom 
observed a sense of proportion either in the length of 
his speeches, or in the size and colour of his rhetorical 
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figures. There are passages in Burke, rich to gaudiness 
and audacious almost to crudity, which are equally 
astonishing when we reflect that a human imagination 
was capable of producing them without previous study, 
and when we remember that they were spoken, in the 
actual words which we now read, to a House of Com- 
mons waiting for its dinner or (more inconceivable still) 
to a Hou^e of Commons that had dined.^ He lived 
beyond his means, and was far too much in the com- 
pany of relatives who were not particular as to the 
methods by which they endeavoured to fill their empty 
purses. But that circumstance in itself was no bar 
to the favour of an Assembly where the receipt for 
mending an impaired fortune was to sell votes for allot- 
ments in government loans, and for shares in govern- 
ment contracts. The unpardonable sin of Edmund 
Burke was that he owed his position in the poli- 
tical world to nothing except his industry ahd his 
genius. 

He knew his place ; and if he ever forgot it, there 
were those at hand who made it a matter of conscience 
to deal with him faithfully. He left among his papers 
a noble composition which, if it had been a fifth of the 
length that it is, would have been as widely admired as 
Hr. Johnson’s reply to Lord Chesterfield. It was the 
draft answer to a letter from Hr. Markham, the Bishop 
of Chester, and tutor to the Prince of Wales. This 


^ In 1770, when arguing for an inquiry into the administration of the 
law of libel, Burke thus expressed his want of confidence in the Judges. 
“ The lightning has pierced their sanctuary, and rent the veil of their 
temple from the top even to the bottom. Nothing is whole, nothing is 
sound. The ten tables of the law are shattered and splintered. The Ark of 
the Covenant is lost, and passed into the hands of the imcircumcised. Both 
they and ye are become an abomination unto the Lord. In order to wash 
away your sins, let Moses and the prophets ascend Mount Sinai, and bring 
us down the second table of the law in thunders and lightnings ; for in 
thunders and lightnings the constitution was first, and must now, be 
established.” 
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divine’s reverence for those whom the poets of the 
eighteenth century called “ the Great ” was in marked 
contrast to his treatment of one who was great for all 
time. In 1764 Markham entreated the Duke of Bedford 
to procure him ‘‘one of the inferior bishoprics.” “What- 
ever preferment,” the Eeverend Doctor wrote, “ I may 
chance to rise to, I shall not set a higher value on any 
of its emoluments than on the ability it may possibly 
give me of being useful to some of your Grace’s friends.” 
Some years afterwards he took upon himself to reprove 
Edmund Burke for his public conduct; and on that 
occasion he sadly forgot what was due to an old friend- 
ship, and to the personal claims of the man whom he 
was addressing. Even at this distance of time it is im- 
possible to read without indignation the terms in which 
a pompous formalist, who had begged and bargained 
himself into a great position, ventured to upbraid 
an exalted thinker, who had missed wealth and pros- 
perity, for his presumption in expressing an opinion on 
matters which were too high for him and on people 
of a station above his own. The Churchman expressed 
surprise that the member of Parliament resented the 
advice to bring down the aim of his ambition to a lower 
level, and reminded him that arrogance in a man of his 
condition was intolerable. Burke’s conduct was ridicu- 
lous folly, and his house a hole of adders ; and, being 
what he was, he had the insolence to ill-treat the first 
men of the kingdom ; — those first men being Eigby and 
Lord Barrington, whose names are now chiefly remem- 
bered because they occasionally appear to disadvantage 
in a corner of one of his scathing sentences. It was 
not a question, the Bishop said, of what pretensions his 
correspondent might have, but of what claims the world 
would choose to allow him. 

“ My Lord,” was the reply, “ I think very poorly of 
Ned Burke or his pretensions ; but, by the blessing of 
God, the just claims of active members of parliament 
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shall never be lowered in the estimation of mankind by 
my personal or official insignificance. The dignity of 
the House shall not be sunk by my coming into it. At 
the same time, my Lord, I shall keep free from pre- 
sumption. If ever things should entitle me to look for 
office, it is my friends who must discover the place I 
hold in parliament. I shall never explain it. I protest 
most solemnly that, in my eye, thinking as I do of the 
intrinsic dignity of a member of parliament, I should 
look upon the highest office the subject could aspire to 
as an object rather of humiliation than of pride. It 
would very much arrange me in point of convenience. 
It would do nothing for me in point of honour.” 

Burke needed no candid friend to bid him take a 
lower seat. The iron had entered into his soul, never 
to leave it ; and, far from aspiring to the first place, he 
was well aware that he could not afford even to be con- 
spicuous. “ I saw and spoke to several,” he writes on 
one occasion. “ Possibly I might have done service to 
the cause, but I did none to myself. This method of 
going hither and thither, and agitating things person- 
ally, when it is not done in chief, lowers the estimation 
of whoever is engaged in such transactions ; especially 
as they judge in the House of Commons that a man’s 
intentions are pure in proportion to his languor in en- 
deavouring to carry them into execution.” ^ So deeply 
impressed was he with the preponderating influence 
which birth and rank then exercised in the transactions 
of politics that he seriously thought of inviting Lord 
George Germaine to marshal and command the party. 
At a very early moment however it became evident 
that, for people who wanted to be taken under fire, it 
was not enough to get Lord George Germaine into the 
saddle. A division in parliament answers to a charge 


* Burke to Eockingham, January 10, 1773. 
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in the field, and Lord George had as little eye or heart 
for the one as for the other. It soon got to Burke’s 
saying plainly and bluntly that, whether his Lordship 
concurred or not, no human consideration would hinder 
himself, for one, from dividing the House ; and the paths 
of the two men thenceforward finally diverged. The 
nobleman took the road which led to place, and salary, 
and a perceptible addition to the heavy account which 
already stood against him in the ledger of Britain’s 
glory. The commoner returned to his continuous and at 
length victorious wrestle with corruption in high places, 
and to his honourable and indispensable but obscure 
labours behind the scenes of the senatorial theatre. 

“ Burke,” said the Duke of Eichmond, “ you have 
more merit than any man in keeping us together ; ” and 
none knew better than his Grace how hard the task 
was. The exertions of the great orator were by no 
means confined to the Chamber in which he himself 
sate. He counted the peers as a part of the flock which 
he tended with so small a prospective share in the 
profits, and so exclusive a monopoly of the toil and the 
anxiety. He wrote their Protests ; he drew their Eesolu- 
tions ; he told them when they were to speak, and 
sketched, not always in outline, what they were to say. 
From Eockingham downwards he urged on them the 
duty of attendance at Westminster, putting aside the 
plea of weak health with decorous but unambiguous 
incredulity. His desk was full of pathetic epistles 
in which the fathers of the Whig party, in both 
Houses, begged to be allowed a little longer holiday 
from the public debates, and (what in that season of 
discouragement and depression they liked even less) 
from the private consultations of the party. “ Indeed, 
Burke,” wrote the Duke of Eichmond from Goodwood, 
“ you are too unreasonable to desire me to be in town 
some time before the meeting of Parliament. You see 
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how very desperate I think the game is. You know 
how little weight my opinion is of with our friends in 
the lump ; and to what purpose can I then meet them ? 
No ; let me enjoy myself here till the meeting, and then 
at your desire, I will go to town and look about me for 
a few days.” Even Savile stopped at home, for reasons 
sufficiently elevated and disinterested to have com- 
mended themselves to John Hampden, but which none 
the less kept him out of the way when he was most 
wanted. Lord John Cavendish, never good at excuses, 
was reduced to admit that he stayed in the country to 
hunt ; and Burke’s sentiment with regard to him was 
divided between respect for his frankness, and regret for 
the absence of the keenest politician in a family group 
who required no watching or stimulating when once he 
had collected them in London, 

The state of things was described by Mason in a 
satire written just before the change for the better 
came. 

For, know, poor Opposition wants a head. 

With hound and horn her truant schoolboys roam 
And for a fox-chase quit Saint Stephen’s dome. 
Forgetful of their grandsire Nimrod’s plan, 

“ A mighty hunter, but his prey was man.” 

Even in his rebukes Mason drew a distinction, creditable 
to the Eockinghams, between their favourite pursuits 
and the recreations in vogue among their political 
adversaries who, according to the poet. 

At crowded Almack’s nightly bet. 

To stretch their own beyond the nation’s debt. 

A few months after the lines appeared the Opposition 
was no longer headless. They had found a chief in 
Charles Fox, and Charles Fox soon cured them of 
laziness. Already as much the heaviest of heavy 
weights as Lord John Cavendish was light among the 
lightest, it was from Almack’s rather than from the 
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hunting-field that the leader came whose exhortations 
and example kept bench and lobby packed with an 
animated, a devoted, and an ever-increasing throng of 
followers throughout all the closing sessions of the 
great dispute. 

The Wliigs defended themselves to each other, and, 
when they dared, tried to pacify their taskmaster by 
the allegation that public action was useless in the 
House because public feeling was asleep in the country. 
But this, as Burke did not hesitate to inform them, was 
their own fault. They were selfishly indifferent about 
what he regarded as a statesman’s primary function, that 
of instructing the people to discern and pursue their 
own highest interests. Wlien it was a question of 
preventing a rival family from securing the representa- 
tion of the shire in which he lived, any one of them was 
ready to spend his last guinea ; to mortgage his home- 
farm ; to cut down his avenue ; to rise from a sick bed, 
(like poor Granby,) in order to vote, and canvass, and 
dine in a stuffy tavern, at an unheard of hour, in a 
company with whom, outside politics, he had not a taste 
in common. And yet the same man would take no 
trouble, and sacrifice none of his leisure, in order to 
teach his countrymen what they ought to think about 
their own grievances, and the dangers and duties of the 
nation. If the Opposition, so Burke told them, were to 
electioneer with the same want of spirit as they dis- 
played over the advocacy of those great principles 
which were the end and object for which elections exist, 
there would not be a Whig member left in Yorkshire 
or in Derbyshire. “ The people,” he wrote, “ are not 
answerable for their present supine acquiescence : in- 
deed they are not. God and nature never made them 
to think or act without guidance and direction.” 

But guidance was impossible when the guides them- 
selves were uncertain about the quarter towards which 

N 
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they should advance, and in any case were in no hurry 
to start. As far as the supply of public questions was 
concerned, the party was living from hand to mouth, 
and fared very sparingly. Wilkes, if it is not profane 
to say so, had in his day been nothing short of a God- 
send ; and, to do them justice, the Whigs had made the 
most of him.^ But by this time the country was tired 
of Wilkes, and Wilkes was still more heartily tired of 
himself as a public character and an idol for popular 
enthusiasm. One fruitful lesson might have been drawn 
from the story of the Middlesex election ; and that it 
remained unlearned was in a large degree Burke’s own 
doing. The features of that scandalous and sordid 
struggle ; — the majority, docile themselves, and inso- 
lently intolerant of free speech in others ; the aspect of 
Lord Clive walking about with the consciences of ten 
senators in his pocket, and of forty Scotch members 
voting like one as the Court bade them ; — turned the 
attention of a few thoughtful politicians towards the 
remedy of Parliamentary Keform. Several Whig states- 
men had pet schemes of their own. But whenever 
they showed any disposition to agree upon a plan, 
and to array themselves in support of it, Burke 
threw himself across their path as an opponent ; and, 
like the conquering brigade at Albuera, his dreadful 
volleys swept away the head of every formation. It 
was useless for Savile to recommend the shortening 
of parliaments, or for Eichmond to suggest the exten- 
sion of the franchise. As soon as their proposals had 
taken shape and attracted notice, Burke appealed 
to all sober thinkers to say whether England was not 

' “ The people were very much and very generally touched with the 
question on Middlesex. We never had, and we never shall have, a 
matter every way so well calculated to engage them. The scantiness of 
the groimd makes it the more liecessary to cultivate it with vigoxur and 
diligence, else the rule of exiguum coUto will neither be good farming, 
nor good politics.” — Burke to Lord Rockingham, Sept. 8, 1770. 
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the happiest of communities in its exemption from the 
horrible disorders of frequent elections; and whether 
it would not be more in the spirit of our constitution, 
and more agreeable to the pattern of our best laws, 
rather to lessen the number, and so add to the weight 
and independency of our voters. 

At last the Whigs were confronted by a question 
which aroused them as their forefathers were stirred by 
the imposition of Ship-money. It became known that 
the Irish Parliament meditated a bill laying a tax of two 
shillings in the pound on the estates of absentee land- 
owners ; that the Irish Government, in sore straits for 
funds, would assist the measure to become law ; and 
that the English Government was prepared to accept it 
if it was carried in Ireland. The rich Whig proprietors 
were deeply moved ; and on this occasion they showed 
no want of vigour and alacrity. They addressed to 
the Prime Minister a memorial praying that the Privy 
Council would refuse to pass the bill ; and no abler and 
more artful state-paper had been signed by the great 
names of the party since the invitation to William of 
Orange. The letter to Lord North was even better worded 
than that historical document of the past, for Burke 
drew it up ; and it was not less sincerely felt by those 
who set their hands to it. But all the considerations put 
forth in condensed and formidable array by the most 
skilful of Irish pens, employed on a strange office, will not 
avail against a couple of sentences which described the 
attitude of the first among living Englishmen. “ I could 
not,” said Chatham, “ as a peer of England, advise the 
King to reject a tax sent over here as the genuine desire 
of the Commons of Ireland, acting in their proper and 
peculiar sphere, and exercising their inherent exclusive 
right, by raising supplies in the^manner they judge best. 
This great principle of the constitution is so fundamental 
and with me so sacred and indispensable, that it out- 
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weighs all other considerations.” In the end, the pro- 
posal was defeated in the Irish Parliament. The noble- 
men who had broad acres in both countries commanded 
a greater influence in Dublin even than that which they 
exercised at Westminster. The Irish Ministry, who by 
this time had learned that the King, for once agreeing 
with the Rockingliams, had condemned the tax as “ very 
objectionable,” ^ fought to lose, and with some diflGiculty 
got themselves beaten by a narrow majority. But, 
narrow as it was, it saved the Wliigs from the calamity 
of a debate in the British Parliament ; a prospect which 
Savile contemplated with the repugnance of a sensible 
man who had no fancy for losing his sleep in a cause so 
damaging to his party. Little credit, he wrote to Eock- 
ingham, was to be obtained out of a question in which 
it was notorious that they were all personally interested. 
“ Having a day of it, as the phrase is, will not get us 
much laurels. I am sure having a night of it will 
worse to me than a land-tax.” 

The exhibition to which Savile looked forward with 
just apprehension was happily averted ; but none the 
less the Wliigs were out of touch with the country, out 
of heart with their parliamentary work, and of small 
account among a class whose adhesion in sufficient 
numbers no party, which looks to office, can aflbrd to 
lose. Pushing men, whose prime object is to make their 
way in life, whether they aspire to be Lord Chancellors 
or tide-waiters, are apt to grow cool in their loyalty, 
and (after a more or less decent interval) hot in their 
antagonism, to statesmen who cannot fight their own 
battles. Philip Francis was only one of thousands who, 
to employ his own words, had seen plainly that no solid 
advantage would come from connection with a" party 
which had almost all the wit, and popularity, and abili- 


* The King to Lord North : Nov. 28rd, 1778. 
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ties in the kingdom to support them, but never could 
carry a question in either House of Parliament.” England 
had seldom been in a worse case. The tornado was ap- 
proaching fast, and (according to Horace Walpole) her 
public men were at their wit’s end ; which, he added, was 
no long journey. There were some, he said, who still 
put their faith in Lord Chatham’s crutch, as a wand 
which might wave the darkness and the demons away 
together ; though his Lordship, in Walpole’s opinion, 
was better at raising a storm than at laying one. But 
it was natural enough that men should turn in their 
despair to the imposing figure of the old magician, who 
had made the name of their country supreme abroad, 
and who had always stood for freedom and justice when- 
ever and wherever they were in peril. Chatham had 
broadened and ennobled the discussion of the Middlesex 
election. He had surveyed the problem of the Absentee 
Tax from the point of view of a true statesman. He 
had watched the growing greatness of the American 
colonies with an affectionate pride which he of all men 
had a right to feel. For years past he had been in 
favour of Parliamentary Eeform. “ Allow a speculator 
in a great chair,” he wrote in 1771 , “ to add that a plan 
for more equal representation, by additional knights of 
the shire, seems highly reasonable.” 

However much, in his habitual strain of stately 
humility, Chatham might affect to disparage his own 
importance, he was far removed from the modern notion 
of an arm-chair politician ; for, when he felt strongly, 
he was still ready to place himself where hard blows 
were being taken and given. But years had begun to tell 
upon^him, and when the occasion came he was no longer 
certain of being equal to his former self. Joseph Cradock, 
a man with means and connections, and some tincture 
of letters, gives in his Memoirs an account of a scene 
which indicates that Lord Chatham could not always at 
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will reach the level which had been without difficulty 
maintained by William Pitt. On a day when the King 
opened Parliament, while Wilkes was in his zenith, a 
mob broke into the passage leading to the throne, and 
there was crowding, and something like rioting, at the 
very door of the House of Lords. “ Lord Carlisle,” said 
Cradock, “ seeing my distress, most kindly recognised 
me, and made room for me between himself and another 
nobleman. That nobleman got up to speak ; and then I 
perceived that it was the great Lord Chatham, whom I 
had never seen but as Mr. Pitt. He spoke only for a 
short time, was confused, and seemed greatly discon- 
certed ; and then, suddenly turning to me, asked whether 
I had ever heard him speak before. ‘ Not in this House, 
my Lord,’ was my reply. ‘ In no House, Sir,’ says he, 

‘ I hope, have I ever so disgraced myself. I feel ill, and 
I have been alarmed and annoyed this morning before I 
arrived. I scarce know what I have been talking about.’ ” 
Later on in the debate, a peer made an uncomplimentary 
reference to Chatham. “ He suddenly arose, and poured 
forth a torrent of eloquence that utterly astonished. 
The change was inconceivable ; the fire had been kindled, 
and we were all electrified with his energy and excellence. 
At length he seemed quite exhausted, and, as he sat 
down, with great frankness shook me by the hand, and 
seemed personally to recollect me, and I then ventured 
to say, ‘ I hope your Lordship is satisfied.’ ‘Yes, Sir,’ 
replied he, with a smile, ‘ I think I have now redeemed 
my credit.’ ” 

Lord Chatham’s health was worse than fitful, and he 
sate in the wrong House of Parliament for forming and 
leading a national party. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the only existing nucleus for such a party was the group 
which owned allegiance to Lord Eockingham ; and 
against Eockingham and his associates Chatham was 
bitterly prejudiced. He taught himself to believe that 
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his quarrel with them was on account of their modera- 
tion ; a fault which, if he had cared to take them in the 
right way, he would have been the very man to cure. 
But instead of trying to infuse into them the fire and 
resolution which they lacked, his mind was bent on 
outbidding and discrediting them. ‘‘ I am resolved,” he 
said, ‘Ho be in earnest for the public, and shall be a 
scare-crow of violence to the gentle warblers of the 
grove, the moderate Whigs and temperate statesmen.” 
That was not the tone which Charles Fox, as fierce a 
fighter as Chatham himself had been in his most strenu- 
ous days, adopted towards men whose abilities and 
virtues he respected, and whose inertness and unconcern 
were soon exchanged for very opposite qualities when 
once he had filled^ them with his own spirit. 


There was one man who possessed the talents, the 
turn of character, the official position, and the intimate 
personal acquaintance both with England and America, 
which qualified him to be mediator between the pubhc 
opinion of the two countries ; and he had all the will in 
the world to perform the office. Out of the last seven- 
teen years Franklin had spent fourteen in Lpndon as 
agent for Pennsylvania ; and of late he had been agent 
for Georgia and Massachusetts as well. The ambassadors 
accredited to St. James’s from foreign Courts treated 
him like an esteemed member of their own body. He 
was at home in the best society in town and country, 
awing every company by his great age and pleasing them 
by his immortal youth. The ministers of state, with whom 
he had business, minded their behaviour in the presence 
of one who had talked with Sir William Wyndham 
before they themselves had been born or thought of. 
Men of letters and men of science could not have enough 
of the reminiscences of a veteran who fifty years before 
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had heard Mandeville discourse at his club, and had 
been shown by Sir Hans Sloane over his collection of 
curiosities at a time when the British Museum was yet 
in the future. People hardly remembered that he was 
a colonist, and were as proud of his European reputa- 
tion as if he had been the native of an English county 
and the scholar of an English university. He returned 
the feeling. He loved our country, and all parts of it. 
At Dublin he had been greeted with the irresistible wel- 
come which Irishmen bestow upon those to whom they 
wish to do the honours of Ireland. He had spent in 
Scotland the six happiest weeks of his life ; and there, 
if circumstances had permitted, he would gladly have 
passed the rest of it. And as for England, — “ Of all the 
enviable things,” he said, “ I envy it most its people. 
Why should that pretty island, which is but like a step- 
ping-stone in a brook, scarce enough of it above water 
to keep one’s shoes dry, enjoy in almost every neigh- 
bourhood more sensible, virtuous, and elegant minds 
than we can collect in ranging a hundred leagues of our 
vast forests ? ” ^ 

He had long looked forward to the evening of life, 
the last hours of which, in his cheerful view, were sure 


* In our own time, as in Franklin’s, Americans are apt to express their 
kindly sentiments towards England in diminutives, like a Russian who 
calls the Empress his Little Mother. 

“ An islet is a world,” she said, 

“ When glory with its dust has blended. 

And Britain keeps her noble dead 
Till earth and sea and skies are rended.” 

• ••••• 

Nay, let our brothers of the West 
Write smiling in their florid pages ; 

” One half her soil has walked the rest 
In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages.” 

The verses are by Wendell Holmes; and the idea, or something like 
it, has passed across the fEinoy of many a one of his countrymen beneath 
the limes of Stratford-on-Avon churchyard, or in the transepts of West- 
minster Abbey. 
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to be the most joyous ; and he had pleased himself with 
the anticipation of dying, as he had been born and had 
always lived, in ‘‘ the King’s dominions.” But now he 
foresaw storms and troubles and, at near seventy years 
of age, he did not expect to see the end of them ; as the 
Ministers might read in a letter which they had thought 
it worth their while to detain and violate. That appre- 
hension lent force and earnestness to the efforts which 
he made in every quarter where his influence could 
penetrate. On the one hand he adjured the New 
Englanders to reflect that, just as among friends every 
affront was not worth a duel, so between the mother- 
country and the colonies every mistake in government, 
and every encroachment on right, was not worth a 
rebellion. On the other hand he took care that any 
British statesman to whose ears he could obtain access 
should hear the words of reason and soberness ; and the 
best of them regarded him as a valuable coadjutor in 
preserving the peace of the Empire. Chatham, in the 
House of Lords, openly said that if he were first minister 
he should not scruple publicly to call to his assistance 
a man whom all Europe held in high estimation for 
his knowledge and wisdom, and did not hesitate to rank 
with Boyle and Newton as an honour, not to the 
English nation only, but to human nature. 

Most unfortunately, at this exact moment Franklin 
became the centre of one of those unhappy scandals 
which in a season of political perturbation are certain 
to occur ; and which are made the very most of by able 
men who mean mischief, and by the multitude who do 
not understand the deeper issues, but can be voluble 
on a personal question. There had reached his hands 
a mass of correspondence which proved beyond any 
manner of doubt that Hutchinson and Oliver, the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, 
had persistently applied themselves to inflame the minds 
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of the home authorities against the colony, and had been 
profuse in the suggestion of schemes framed with 
the object of destroying its liberties. The letters were 
private ; but Franklin, as agent for Massachusetts, 
thought it incumbent upon him to send them to the 
Speaker of her Assembly ; and he continued to think 
so until his life’s end, though it was not a subject on 
which he loved to talk. It is a sound rule that confi- 
dential correspondence should, under no circumstances 
whatever, be used for the purpose of damaging a political 
adversary. In our own day, private letters attributed 
to a celebrated public man were printed in a great 
newspaper ; and the step was defended on the ground 
that the writer was a public enemy, whose exposure 
was demanded by the interests of the State. That argu- 
ment must have presented itself in ks utmost force to 
the agent of a colony, when he lighted on the discovery 
that men, — born and reared within its confines, eating 
its bread and charged with its welfare, — had done their 
utmost to misrepresent its people, to destroy its char- 
tered rights, and to bring upon it the insult, the hardship, 
and the fearful perils of a penal military occupation. 

And, again, it must be remembered that the sanctity 
of the Post Office was then a transparent fiction. No 
man’s correspondence was safe ; and those who sufiered 
the most were tempted, when the occasion offered, to 
repay their persecutors in kind. The confidential clerks 
of the Postmaster-General were sometimes engaged 
twelve hours on a stretch in rifling private letters. The 
King, to judge by the endorsements in his own hand, — 
which marked the hour and minute when he received 
each packet of intercepted documents, and the hour and 
minute when he returned it to the Office, — must have 
passed a great deal of his time in reading them. A 
politician, when his turn came to be out in the cold, 
recognised the liability to have his letters opened as 
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one of the incidents of opposition, and did not expect 
even the poor compliment of having them re-closed 
with any decent appearance of concealing the treatment 
to which they had been subjected. “To avoid the 
impertinence of a Post Office,” wrote Lord Charlemont 
to Edmund Burke, “ I take the opportunity of sending 
this by a private hand.” And Hans Stanley, a public 
servant of considerable note in his day, complained to 
Mr. Grenville that all his correspondence, important 
or trivial, “ had been opened in a very awkward and 
bungling manner.” 

Bold men, with a secure social position and a touch 
of humour, made use of the opportunity in order to give 
their opponents in the Cabinet a piece of their mind 
under circumstances such that it could not be resented. 
A friend of George Selwyn regaled him with a personal 
anecdote, rather abstruse in itself, and rendered hope- 
lessly unintelligible by being couched in bad Latin. 
“ I wrote this,” he says, “ to perplex Lord Grantham, 
who may probably open the letter.” “ I do’nt know,” 
Eigby told the Duke of Bedford, “ who is to read 
this letter, whether French ministers or English 
ministers : but I am not guarded in what I write, as I 
choose the latter should know through every possible 
channel, the utter contempt I bear them.” ^ But a 
system which was no worse than a tiresome and 
offensive joke to men of the world, who wore swords, 
and met the Postmaster-General on equal terms every 
other evening at White’s or Almack’s, had its real 
terrors for humble people. A gentleman wrote from 
London to Hew York, with nothing more treasonous 
to say than that he was concerned at the alarming and 

* The letter, good reading like everything of Rigby’s, referred to the 
composition of Rockingham’s first Government. “ Their Board of Trade,” 
he wrote, “ is not yet fixed, except Lord Dartmouth for its head, who 
I do’nt hear has yet recommended Whitefield for the bishopric of 
Quebec.” 
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critical situation. He expressed himself, however, as 
fearing that his American letters, to judge by the red 
wax over a black wafer, were opened in the Post Office ; 
and he justly observed that intercourse between friend 
and friend was rendered precarious by such conduct on 
the part of the authorities. Franklin himself had the 
same grievance against the British Government ; and 
took it very coolly. Many months before the war broke 
out he had occasion thus to warn his sister in Boston ; 
“ I am apprehensive that the letters between us, though 
very innocent ones, are intercepted. They might 
restore to me yours at least, after reading them ; 
especially as I never complain of broken, patched-up 
seals.” “ I am told,” he said on another occasion, 
“ that administration is possessed of most of my letters 
sent or received on public affairs for some years past ; 
copies of them having been obtained from the files 
of the several Assemblies, or as they passed through 
the Post Office. I do not condemn their ministerial 
industry, or complain of it.” 

Whether Franklin was justified in his own sight by 
high considerations of policy, or by the bad example of 
the British Post Office, his conduct required no defence 
in the view of his employers beyond the water. He 
had intended the letters to be seen by about as many 
pairs of eyes as those which, in London official circles, 
had the privilege of prying into his own correspondence ; 
and his object was to enlighten certain leading men of 
the colony, belonging to both parties, with regard to 
the character of the Governor, and to put them on 
their guard against his machinations. But such secrets 
are hard to keep when men’s minds are in a ferment, 
and when great events are in the air. The Massachu- 
. setts Assembly insisted on having the letters. On the 
second of June 1773 the House, sitting within closed 
doors, heard them read by Samuel Adams, and voted 
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by a hundred and one to five that their tendency and 
design was to subvert the constitution of the Govern- 
ment, and to introduce arbitrary power into the Province. 
Before another month was out they had been discussed 
in all the farmhouses, and denounced from almost 
all the pulpits. They came upon the community as 
a revelation from the nether world, and everywhere 
aroused unaffected astonishment and regret, which soon 
gave place to resentment and alarm. “ These men,” (it 
was said with a unanimity which the majority of twenty 
to one in the Assembly inadequately represented,) “ no 
strangers or foreigners, but bone of our bone, flesh of 
our flesh, born and educated among us,” have alienated 
from us the affections of our sovereign, have destroyed 
the harmony and goodwill which existed between Great 
Britain and Massachusetts, and, having already caused 
bloodshed in our streets, will, if unchecked, plunge our 
country into all the horrors of civil war. 

The sentiments of the colony were embodied by the 
Assembly in an address to the King, stating the case 
against Hutchinson and Oliver in terms which cannot 
be described as immoderate, and still less as disrespect- 
ful ; and humbly but most pointedly praying for their 
removal from office. Franklin placed the petition in 
the hands of the Secretary of State, for presentation 
to his Majesty at the first convenient opportunity ; and 
Dartmouth, in return, expressed his pleasure that a 
sincere disposition prevailed in the people of Massa- 
chusetts to be on good terms with the mother-country, 
and his earnest hope that the time was at no great 
distance when every ground of uneasiness would cease, 
and tranquillity and happiness would be restored. 

Dartmouth’s intuitions, as usual, were good and wise. 
The opportunity had come for the mother-country to . 
assume an attitude of true superiority. An ancient and 
powerful State, in its dealings with dependencies whose 
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social system is still primitive, and whose public men are 
as yet untrained, can afford to make allowance for faults 
of taste, or even for breaches of official custom and pro- 
priety. But dignified self-restraint was not then the order 
of the dayinhigh places. The complaint of Massachusetts 
against her Governors was referred to the Privy Council, 
and the Solicitor-General appeared on behalf of Hutchin- 
son and Oliver to oppose the prayer of the petition. That 
Solicitor-General was Wedderburn who, before he 
joined the Government, had told them in debate that 
their policy would inevitably ruin the country by the 
total loss of its American dominions; and that, if for 
reasons which could not be made public such a policy 
must be continued. Lord North would have to remain 
in office, as no man of honour or respectability would 
undertake to do the duties of his situation. 

It was put about town that the famous advocate 
intended to handle Dr. Franklin in a style which would 
be worth the hearing. Privy Councillors attended in 
such numbers that they would almost have made a 
quorum in the House of Commons. At the bar stood 
rows of distinguished strangers, more worthy of the 
title than those who are ordinarily designated by it on 
such occasions, for Burke, and Priestley, and Jeremy 
Bentham were among them. The ante-room and 
passages were thronged with people who had to content 
themselves with learning, from the tones of his voice, 
that a great orator was speaking contemptuously of 
some one. For the Solicitor was as good as his word. 
Leaving aside the merits of the question, he directed 
against Franklin a personal attack which was a master- 
piece of invective. The judges in the case, encouraged 
by the undisguised delight of their Lord President, 
rolled in their seats and roared with laughter. Lord 
North, alone among the five and thirty, listened with 
gravity in his features and, it may be believed, with 
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something like death in his heart. Franklin, as a friend 
who closely observed his bearing relates, “ stood con- 
spicuously erect, without the smallest movement of any 
part of his body. The muscles of his face had been 
previously composed, so as to afford a tranquil expres- 
sion of countenance, and he did not suffer the slightest 
alteration of it to appear during the continuance of 
the speech.” He wore a full dress suit of spotted 
Manchester velvet, which that evening retired into the 
recesses of his wardrobe. It reappeared on the sixth 
of February 1778, when he affixed his signature to 
that treaty with France by which the United States took 
rank as an independent nation, and obtained a power- 
ful ally. So smart a coat attracted the notice of his 
brother Commissioners, accustomed to see him in the 
staid and almost patriarchal costume which all Paris 
knew. They conjectured, and rightly, that it was the 
first day since the scene at the Privy Council Office on 
which he cared to be reminded of what had occurred 
there. 

The immediate effect of Wedderburn’s harangue, 
as an appeal to men sitting in a judicial capacity, has 
in our country never been surpassed ; and its ultimate 
consequences went far beyond the special issue towards 
which it was directed. Twenty years afterwards, when 
Franklin’s pamphlet entitled ‘^Eules for Eeducing a 
great Empire to a small one ” was republished in 
London, the editor paid to Lord Loughborough a com- 
pliment which, as Alexander Wedderburn, he had justly 
earned. ‘‘ When I reflect,” such were the words of the 
Dedication, “ on your Lordship’s magnanimous conduct 
towards the author of the following Eules, there is a 
peculiar propriety in dedicating this new edition of 
them to a nobleman, whose talents were so eminently 
useful in procuring the emancipation of our American 
brethren.” 
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CHAPTEE V 

THE PENAL LAWS. THEIR RECEPTION IN AMERICA 

In such a temper, and with such an example to guide 
them, the Houses of Parliament applied themselves 
to the question of the hour. When Privy Councillors, 
duly appointed to try an issue, had laughed the 
colonists out of court, it was not to be expected that 
the rank and file of a political assembly would grant 
them a patient, or even so much as a decent, hearing. 
England had open before her one policy which was 
prudent, and another which at the worst was not 
ignoble. Clemency and forbearance were her true 
wisdom ; but, if she resolved to punish, she should 
have done so in a manner worthy of a great nation. 
The crime, since such it was adjudged to be, was 
common to the four chief cities of America. Phila- 
delphia had led the way in voting for resistance; 
Charleston had followed suit ; and it was not tiU weeks 
had elapsed that Boston, on the same day as New York, 
adopted the Eesolutions which had been passed in 
Philadelphia. Those Eesolutions had been made good 
in action, by each of the places concerned, with just 
as much or as little violence as under the circum- 
stances of the special case was needed in order to do 
the work thoroughly. The British Ministry should have 
resorted to forgiveness and concession, or to a general 
and impartial severity. But neither of those two 
courses pleased the King and his advisers ; and the 
opportunity was taken for exacting a vindictive penalty 
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from one small, exposed, and (as it was believed) un- 
warlike and defenceless community. 

Boston had done the same as the others, and had done 
it under the provocation of having been dragooned, in 
time of universal peace, for faults to which not one 
member of parliament in ten could have put a name, if 
he had set his mind to think them over. But where 
antipathy exists, men soon find reasons to justify it ; 
and the drop-scene of the impending American drama, 
as presented to British eyes, was a picture of the New 
England character daubed in colours which resembled 
the original as little as they matched each other. The 
men of Massachusetts were sly and turbulent, puritans 
and scoundrels, pugnacious rufiians and arrant cowards. 
That was the constant theme of the newspapers, and 
the favourite topic with those officers of the army of 
occupation whose letters had gone the round of London 
clubs and English country houses. The archives of 
the Secretary of State were full of trite calumnies and 
foolish prophecies. Bostonians, so Lord Dartmouth 
was informed by an officious correspondent, were not 
only the worst of subjects, but the most immoral of 
men. “ If large and loud professions of the Gospel 
be an exact criterion of vital religion they are the best 
people on earth. But if meekness, gentleness, and 
patience constitute any part, those qualities are not 
found there. If they could maintain a state of inde- 
pendence they would soon be at war among them- 
selves.” ^ Such was the forecast with regard to a city 
whose inhabitants were destined through a long future 
to enjoy in quite exceptional measure the blessings of 
mutual esteem, and of the internal peace which ensues 
from it. It was a specimen of the predictions which 
at that moment obtained belief in Parliament and in 
the country. 

' Dartmouth Manuacripta : Vol. II. : Letter of February 1774. 

O 
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The cue was given from above. On the seventh of 
March, 1774, Lord North communicated to the House of 
Commons a royal message, referring to the unwarrantable 
practices concerted and carried on in North America, 
and dwelling more particularly on the violent pro- 
ceedings at the town and port of Boston in the province 
of Massachusetts Bay. The fact was that George the 
Third had seen General Gage, fresh from America ; 
one of those mischievous public servants who know a 
colony so much better than the colonists know it 
themselves. “ His language,” said the King, “ was very 
consonant to his character of an honest determined 
man. He says they will be lyons, whilst we are 
lambs; but, if we take the resolute part, they will 
undoubtedly prove very weak.” His Majesty therefore 
desired Lord North not to repeat what he described as 
the fatal compliance of 1766, — that repeal of the Stamp 
Act to which, in the royal view, all the difficulties of 
the present situation were owing. The Minister was 
directed to send for the General, and hear his ideas on 
the mode of compelling the Bostonians to acquiesce 
submissively in whatever fate might be "reserved for 
them. 

The world soon learned what was in store for the un- 

happy city. On the fourteenth of March Lord North iz;i- 

troduced a bill for closing its harbour, and transferring 

the business of the Custom-house to the port of Salem. If 

the measure became law (so he foretold in the affected 

lightness of his heart) the presence of four or five 

frigates in Massachusetts Bay, without an additional 

regiment on Massachusetts’ soil, would at once place 

the guilty municipality for purposes of. foreign trade 

at a distance of seventeen miles from the sea. Parlia- 

♦ 

ment might well be flattered by the assurance that, in 
the evenings of a week, it could do for the detriment 
of Boston four times that which the forces of nature 
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had taken eighteen centuries to do for Eavenna, 
The Government majority was in a mood to believe 
anything. One of their number, to whom the House 
listened while those who spoke on behalf of the 
incriminated town were interrupted or silenced, 
declared that, if every dwelling in it was knocked 
about the ears of its townsmen, they would get no 
more than their desert^. He urged that that nest of 
locusts should be extirpated, and enforced his appeal 
by the famous sentence in which Cato adjured the 
Eoman Senate to demolish Carthage. A poor little 
Carthage where every child attended school, and no 
man was a professional soldier ; with its open streets, 
its unprotected quays, and a powerful force of legion- 
aries already quartered in its citadel ! 

That was the first blow ; and others fell in rapid succes- 
sion. On the twenty-eighth of March the Prime Minister 
explained the plan of a measure by which he purposed to 
extinguish self-government in Massachusetts. The bill, 
stringent in the earher draft, was altered for the harsher 
and the worse before it was laid on the table. Lord 
George Germaine in whom, not so very long before, the 
Eockinghams had been fond enough to discern their 
possible parliamentary leader, commented upon the 
proposal of the Government as well meant, but far too 
weak. He cordially approved the provisions by which 
a town meeting might only be held under permission 
from the Goyernor. Why, he asked, should men of a 
mercantile cast collect together, and debate on political 
matters, when they ought to be minding their private 
business ? But the bill would only cover half the 
ground, and the least important half, so long as the 
central Council of the Colony was a tumultuous rabble, 
meddling with affairs of State which they were unable 
to understand. That Council, in his opinion, should be 
reconstructed on the model of the House of Peers. 

o2 
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Lord North thanked the orator, (and a real orator even 
his former friends admitted that on this occasion 
he had proved himself to be,) for a suggestion “ worthy 
of his great mind.” On the fifteenth of April the bill 
was presented to the House with the addition of words 
enacting that the Council, in whose selection the As- 
'sembly under the existing constitution had a voice, 
should be nominated exclusively by the Crown.^ 

Governor Pownall, who had learned the institutions 
and geography of Massachusetts by ruling it on the 
spot, reminded the House that it was not a question 
of Boston only. If the measure was carried, local 
business could not be transacted in the furthest corner 
of Maine, unless special leave to hold a town meeting 
had been obtained from a governor, resident at the 
other end of three hundred miles of bad roads and 
forest tracks. Burke, very ill heard by an assembly 
which professed to regard a colonial Council as a 
riotous rabble, called in vain for the exercise of care 
and deliberation. They were engaged, he said, on 
nothing lighter than the proscription of a province ; an 
undertaking which, whether they desired it or not, 
would expand itself ere long into the proscription of a 
nation. And Savile, begging that attention might be 
granted him during the length of a single sentence, ex- 
claimed that a charter, which conveyed a sacred right, 
should not be broken without first hearing what might 
be put forward in defence of it by those who lived 
beneath its safeguard. But such considerations were 
not to the purpose of the audience. It was one of 
those moments when the talk and tone of society have 
greater influence than the arguments of debate ; and a 

^ “ It was a year,” wrote Horace Walpole, “ of fine harangues ; ” and 
he instanced especially Wedderburn against Franklin, Burke on the Tea- 
duty, and Lord George Germaine on the government of Massachusetts. — 
Last Jov/rnaU ; April 1774. 
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squire, who had recently been made a baronet, gave the 
House a sample of what passed current in the lobby as 
a valuable contribution towards the right understanding 
of the American question. Levelling principles, this 
gentleman affirmed, prevailed in New England, and he 
had the best of reasons for stating it. He had an 
acquaintance who called at a merchant’s house in 
Boston, and asked the servant if his master was at 
home. “ My master ! ” the man replied. “ I have no 
master but Jesus Christ.” 

The bill for annulling the charter was accompanied 
by another for the Impartial Administration of Justice in 
Massachusetts Bay : which was a fine name for a law 
empowering the Governor, if any magistrate, revenue 
officer, or military man was indicted for murder, to 
send him to England for trial in the King’s Bench. 
Barr4 and Conway challenged Lord North to produce a 
single example of a government servant who, having 
been charged with a capital offence, had suffered from 
the injustice of an American tribunal. They recalled 
to the memory of Parliament (so short if the good 
deeds of those whom it disliked were in question) how, 
at a time when public feehng in the colony was at a 
height which in the future never could be over-passed. 
Captain Preston and his soldiers, after the fairest of 
fair trials, had been acquitted by “ an American jury, a 
New England jury, a Boston jury.” And now it was 
proposed to remove the cognisance of grave political 
offences from a court without fear and without favour, 
to one which was notoriously ready, — as Wilkes had 
experienced, — to subserve the vengeance of Ministers ; 
and which, if the occasion arose, would be even more 
willing to make itself the instrument of their misplaced 
lenity. The Government supporters took no notice 
whatsoever of Captain Preston’s acquittal, ‘though it was 
a concrete instance so recent and so much in point that 
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it ought to have coloured and permeated the entire dis- 
cussion. After the usual fashion of a party which has 
plenty of votes, and no case, they wandered far and 
wide over the whole colonial controversy. The most 
admired speech was that of young Lord Caermarthen, 
who denied the right of Americans to complain that they 
were taxed without being represented, when such places 
as Manchester, — and, he might have added, Leeds and 
Sheffield and Birmingham, — had no members of their 
own in the British Parliament. It was indeed a magni- 
ficent anticipation of the calling in of the New World 
to balance the inequalities of the old. The debate was 
wound up by the gentleman who had compared Boston 
to Carthage. Speaking this time in English, he recom- 
mended the Government, if the people of Massachusetts 
did not take their chastisement kindly, to burn their 
woods, and leave their country open to the operations 
of the military. It was better, he said, that those 
regions should be ruined by our own soldiers than 
wrested, from us by our rebellious children. 

The effect of Lord Caermarthen’s allusion to un- 
represented Manchester, as justifying the taxation of 
unrepresented America, was so great that four days 
afterwards Burke thought it worthy of a refutation. 
“ So then,” he said, because some towns in England are 
not represented, America is to have no representative 
at all. They are our children ; but, when children ask 
for bread, we are not to give them a stone. When this 
child of ours wishes to assimilate to its parent, and 
to reflect with true filial resemblance the beauteous 
countenance of British liberty, are we to turn to them 
the shameful parts of our constitution ? Are we to give 
them our weakness for their strength, our opprobrium 
for their glory ? ” 

Even after the lapse of a century and a quarter 
these debates are not pleasant reading for an English- 
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man. They went far to justify Turgot in his wonder 
that a country, which had cultivated with so much 
success all the branches of natural science, should 
remain so completely below itself in the science the 
most interesting of all, that of public happiness.^ The 
best which could be said for the policy adopted by 
Parliament was that a great country should stand upon 
its rights against everybody, and at all hazards. But 
kindred States, like the members of a family, sometimes 
do well to refrain from insisting on advantages which 
the law, if strictly read, allows them to take. “ There 
was a time,” (wrote Philip Francis, putting into five 
lines the moral of the whole story,) “ when I could 
reason as logically and passionately as anybody against 
the Americans ; but, since I have been obliged to study 
the book of wisdom, I have dismissed logic out of my 
library. The fate of nations must not be tried by forms.” 
Passion had more to do than logic with the under- 
taking which occupied the two Houses during the 
spring of 1774. If preambles spoke the truth, it should 
have been stated broadly and plainly at the head of 
each of those fatal bills that, whereas the inhabitants 
of the capital city of Massachusetts Bay had incurred 
the displeasure of his Majesty and this present Parlia- 
ment, it was adjudged necessary and expedient to pay 
the colony out. That was the object aimed at ; and 
it was pursued with all the disregard of appearances 
which had marked the proceedings of the same House 
of Commons in its crusade against the electors of 
Middlesex, and with still greater indifference to conse- 
quences. The members of the majority forgot that in 
the long run it did not lie with them to decide that 
Boston, and Boston alone, should have to answer for a 
course of conduct in which four colonies had taken 
part, and which commanded the sympathy of all the 

1 Letter from Turgot to Dr. Price : March 22, 1778. 
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Others. They credited communities of their own race 
and blood with the baseness of consenting to sit quiet 
while one of their number was ruined for having done 
its share loyally, if somewhat boisterously, in an enter- 
prise to which all were pledged. In the optimism of 
their resentment they ignored human nature, and put 
out of their recollection the unanimity of America in 
her resistance to the Stamp Act. And in their heat 
and haste they thrust out of sight the dignity of debate, 
the rights of a parliamentary minority, and even a 
show of fair play towards the people whose freedom 
and prosperity they were intent on destroying. 

The Americans who resided in London, or who 
found themselves there in the course of travel, petitioned 
that one of their cities should not be visited with unex- 
ampled rigour before it was so much as apprised that 
any accusation had been brought against it. Their 
prayer was treated with silent contempt. But some- 
thing more than silent contempt was required to stifle 
the voice of the true friends of England and of America 
within the walls of St. Stephen’s. Insolence and intole- 
rance not often before ran so high, or were directed 
against statesmen of such established character and 
standing. Barr4 had to sit down before he had finished 
his say. Conway, for the crime of imploring the House, 
in a very familiar Latin phrase, to hear the other side, 
was shouted down by men who had listened to a fool 
when he treated them to the quotation of “ Delenda est 
Carthago.” When General Burgoyne expressed a wish, 
(and he had better reason than he then kn'ew for wishing 
it,) to see America convinced by persuasion rather than 
the sword, the sentiment raised as great a storm as if 
it had been a piece of impudent disloyalty. Johnstone, 
a dashing sailor, who had been governor of Florida, 
contrived to tell the House that the work on which 
they were engaged would produce a confederacy of the 
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colonies, and would end in a general revolt ; but the 
roisterers on the benches opposite soon taught him that 
he had brought his knowledge of America to the wrong 
market. 

Such was the treatmeiit of men each of whom had 
used a pistol in battle, and was ready for one on very 
short notice in the ring of Hyde Park ; for Johnstone 
was a noted fire-eater, and Burgoyne, though good- 
natured, never allowed a joke to go too far.^ It may 
well be believed that things were still worse for 
civilians who had no better title to a respectful hearing 
than an acquaintance with the subject of debate, and 
a desire to place their views fairly and briefly before 
their colleagues. The speeches of ex-governor Pownall, 
of Alderman Sawbridge, and the other more persistent 
opponents of the ministerial policy were seldom allowed 
to die a natural death. Biirke himself, though he 
held the House while addressing it on bye-issues, had 
to contend against noise and ostentatious impertinence 
when he applied himself to the main question of the 
Government legislation. High-handed tactics are 
often at the time successful. The whole batch of 
measures, — including a bill for removing the legal diffi- 
culties which hitherto had preserved the American 
householder from the infliction of having soldiers 

^ During a contested election in Lancashire a party of Burgoyne’s 
political opponents met in a bar-room, and devised a scheme for what they 
described as “ trotting the General.” A certain James Elton pulled out a 
valuable watch, and handed it to Burgoyne’s servant, with the injunction 
that he should take.it to his master, and request him to say whether he 
could tell the time of day. Bmgoyne placed the watch on a tray together 
with a pair of pistols, and desired his man to bring it after him to the inn 
where the party was assembled. He went round the circle asking each 
of them whether he was the owner of the watch. When no one claimed 
it, Burgoyne turned to his servant and said ; “ Since the watch belongs to 
none, of these gentlemen, you may take it and fob it in remembrance of 
the Swan Inn at Bolton.” As any one who knew old Lancashire might 
readily believe, the real owner went by the name of Jemmy Trotter to his 
dying hour. 
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quartered under his private roof, — were placed on the 
Statute-book without abridgement or essential alteration. 

The third great blunder had now been committed ; 
and, as in the two former cases, the eflect was soon 
visible in a shape very different from what had been 
expected. The despatch of the troops led to the Boston 
massacre ; the imposition and retention of the Tea-duty 
produced the world-famed scene in Boston harbour ; 
and the result of the four penal Acts was to involve 
Great Britain in an unnecessary and unprofitable war 
with exactly as many powerful nations. The main 
responsibility rested with the Government and their 
followers ; but the Opposition were not free from 
blame. They allowed the Address in reply to the 
royal message to pass unchallenged, and they let the 
Boston Port bill go through all its stages without 
calling for a division. They voted against the two 
other principal bills on the third reading ; with about 
as much effect as if the governor of a fortress was to 
reserve the fire of his batteries until the enemy had 
carried their sap beyond the counterscarp. Cowed by 
the aspect of the benches in front of them, uncertain as 
to the feeling in the country, and afraid to put it to 
the test by giving a vigorous lead to those wiser 
tendencies which largely prevailed in the great com- 
mercial centres, they made a very poor fight in the 
Commons.^ The House of Lords almost shone by 
comparison. Eockingham, who wanted self-confidence 
but not conviction, put force enough upon himself to 
take a prominent part in the debate ; and in private he 
spared no remonstrances in order to keep in the path 
of duty those among his friends who showed hesitation. 

^ “ The landed property, except some of the most sensible, are, as 
natural, for violent measures. The interest of the commercial part is 
very decidedly on the other side, and their passions are taking that turn.” 
Shelburne wrote thus to Chatham as early as April the Fourth, 1774. 
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Lord Chatham was despondent, and most unhappy. 
“ America,” he wrote, “ sits heavy on my mind. India 
is a perpetual source of regrets. There, where I have 
garnered up my heart, where our strength lay, and 
our happiest resources presented themselves, it is all 
changed into danger, weakness, distraction, and vul- 
nerability.” He was not well enough to take a share 
in the earlier discussions ; and his speech, when at 
length he broke silence, was rather a funeral oration 
over the departed peace and security of the Empire 
than a summons to political conflict. 

But men do not look to the Upper House for 
the delay and mitigation of a coercion bill ; and 
the Ministers won all along the line with an ease 
which surprised themselves, and even their royal 
master, who knew the probabilities of politics as well as 
any man alive. His jubilation had no bounds. In 
four separate letters he could not find an adjective 
short of “ infinite ” to express h measure of his 
satisfaction over every fresh proof of the irresolution 
displayed by the Opposition. But in his own view 
he owed them no thanks. Their feebleness and futility 
(such were the epithets which he applied to them) 
were an involuntary tribute to the irresistible excel- 
lence of the ministerial legislation, and only procured 
them his disdain without detracting anything from his 
displeasure. So far from being touched by their sub- 
missive conduct, he was all the more indignant if ever 
they showed a spark of spirit. When they spoke and 
voted in favour of receiving a petition from an American 
gentleman in London, a former agent for Massachusetts, 
who prayed that the fate of the colony might not be 
finally decided until letters had travelled to and fro 
across the water, the King pronounced that the Oppo- 
sition had violated the laws of decency, but that nothing 
better was to be expected from men who were reduced to 
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such low shifts. He had a right to enjoy his triumph. 
By sheer strength of purpose he had imposed his 
favourite measures on the Cabinet, and the Cabinet had 
carried them through Parliament as smoothly as, — before 
Fox’s day and after it, though not during it, — bills for 
the restraint or the suppression of liberty so often passed. 

Fox’s day was not yet. Everybody was talking 
about him ; and behind his back little was said that 
was complimentary, and a great deal that was abun- 
dantly silly. But some veterans of public life, who 
remembered their own mistakes and excesses at an age 
more advanced than his, regarded his future with hope, 
and his past with amused indulgence. Chatham had 
his notice called to the tattle which represented the 
ex-Lord of the Treasury as a premature intriguer, 
encouraged in his mutiny by certain members of the 
Cabinet, who in their turn had acted on a hint from 
the exalted quarter which was then called the Closet. 
“ The part of Mr. Fox,” wrote the old statesman, “ must 
naturally beget speculations. It may however be all 
resolved, without going deeper, into youth and warm 
blood.” At this point in his career, (said one who 
watched him narrowly and not unkindly,) it was no 
longer a question of shining by speeches, for he could 
scarce outdo what he had done already. The work 
which lay before him was to retrieve his character by 
reforming it, to practise industry and application, and 
to court instead of to defy mankind.^ 

If Fox was to be of use to his generation, his position 
in the House of Commons had still to be made ; and of 
that no one was more conscious than himself. Sorrow 
had caused him to think, and reflection had brought 
self-knowledge. He set no undue store on the gifts 
which came to him by nature, and he was acutely 

1 Chatham to Shelburne ; March 6, 1774. LaatJoumaU of Walpole^ 
February, 1774. 
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aware of the defects which were in full proportion to 
his extraordinary qualities. Strong in the unwonted 
sensation of being on his guard and his good behaviour, 
he at once adopted an independent but not a pretentious 
attitude, and maintained it with diligence, forethought, 
moderation, and even modesty. Leaving, as he safely 
could, the form of his speaking to take care of itself, 
he devoted his exclusive attention to the substance of 
it, and to the practical effect of the policy which he 
recommended. He began by a protest against the 
determination of the Speaker to exclude strangers 
from the gallery, so that a series of debates, which, 
were to fix the destinies of the English-speaking world, 
might be conducted in secret conclave. He stoutly 
objected to the clause which vested the responsibility 
of reopening Boston harbour, whenever the time came 
for it, with the Crown instead of with Parliament. 
When, by way of answer, he was accused of desiring to 
rob the King of his most valued prerogative, the oppor- 
tunity of showing mercy, he allowed the courtly 
argument to pass witliout satirical comment. He 
contented himself with insisting that his motion to 
omit that clause, together with another which was more 
questionable still, should be put and negatived ; in order 
that it might stand on record in the journals how, 
amidst the general panic, at least one member of 
parliament had objected to something which the 
Government had demanded. 

Fox spoke briefly, but not infrequently, on the 
other bills relating to America ; more especially when 
their details were being arranged in Committee. On 
the nineteenth of April the House of Commons con- 
sidered a motion to repeal the Tea-duty, which was 
brought forward by a private member. Burke sig- 
nalised the evening by a splendid oration. Assisted 
by a comparison of the notes furtively taken by 
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various honourable gentlemen in th^ crown of their 
hats he subsequently wrote it out from memory, and 
saved it for a world which must otherwise have been 
the poorer. The Government supporters would have 
refused to listen to Cicero denouncing Antony, if the 
performance had trenched upon the Government time ; 
but, as it was an off-night, they gave themselves up with 
a clear conscience for two livelong hours to the enjoy- 
ment of the speech. Among other notable passages it 
contained a biographical account of Charles Townshend 
as copious as the discourse of an incoming French Acade- 
mician over his deceased predecessor. Even after such a 
feast of rhetoric they were willing to hear Charles Fox, 
though they would hear no one else on the same side. 
The latest words of reason which the House accepted 
before it went to a division, (and both Barr^ and Bur- 
goyne tried to address it,) were those in which the young 
man defined the case in language as plain as his exposi- 
tion of it was accurate and adequate. A tax, he said, 
could only be laid for three purposes, as a commercial 
regulation, for the raising of revenue, or in order to 
assert a right. As to the first two purposes, the Minister 
denied that he had them even in mind ; while the so- 
called right of taxation was asserted to justify an armed 
interference on the part of Great Britain, and that 
interference would have the inevitable consequence of 
irritating the American colonies into open rebellion. 

For the first time in his life. Fox looked only to 
what was just and prudent in speech and action ; and 
he did not endeavour or expect to attract a personal 
following. One sworn partisan he always was sure of 
having. Poor Stephen’s heart was in the right place in 
his great body. He stood by his brother through the 
darkest hour of his fortunes, and attended him gallantly 
and jauntily in his wise endeavours, as he had so often 
done in his hare-brained courses. In the House, which 
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was almost identical with the fashionable world, Stephen 
was something of a favourite in spite of his faults, and 
even, it is to be feared, on account of them. He took 
his share in the uphill conflict ; and on the second of 
May, when the Charter of Massachusetts was under 
consideration, he delivered himself in phrases which 
were worthy of his father’s son in their manly common 
sense, and of his son’s father in their broad humanity. 
“ I rise, sir,” he said, “ with an utter detestation and 
abhorrence of the present measures. We are either to 
treat the Americans as subjects or as rebels. If we 
treat them as subjects, the bill goes too far ; if as rebels, 
it does not go far enough. We have refused to hear 
the parties in their defence, and we are going to destroy 
their charter without knowing the constitution of their 
Government.” 

Those were the last sentences which Stephen Fox is 
known to have uttered in public ; for in two months he 
was a peer, and within seven months he died. By that 
time Charles had made good his ground in public 
estimation, and had secured a solid base of operations 
from which he was soon to advance fast and far. 
Parliament was very ready to forget and forgive in the 
case of a scion of an old and famous parliamentary family. 
He had not tried to shine ; he had placed to his 
account no transcendent effort ; and his colleagues 
liked him all the better for his self-suppression, and 
admired him none the less. But, whenever he addressed 
the House, he had proved himself its potential master. 
Amidst a tempest of violence and prejudice he alone 
among the opponents of the Government never con- 
descended to begin with an apology, and never sate 
down without having driven home all that he wished to 
say. He had vindicated his right to argue a coercion 
bill as he would have argued anything else, refusing 
to recognise the hackneyed plea of public safety as an 
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excuse for hurry and slovenliness, and, sturdily declining 
to mend his pace under the pressure of public anger. 
Having espoused the right cause, and fought for it like 
one who was not ashamed of it, he brought an increased 
reputation and an established authority out of as sorry a 
business as Parliament had ever been engaged in. But 
he was powerless to amend the Government measures. 
The whole of the baleful harvest was safely garnered ; 
and, — amidst the Acts for paving and lighting streets, and 
for widening and repairing county roads, with which the 
Statute-book of 1774, like any other, is crowded, — we 
still may read, in faded black and dingy white, the dry 
and conventional text of those famous laws that in their 
day set half the world on fire. 


For the matter did not end when the bills had 
received the Eoyal Assent. There was an opposition 
beyond the seas which was not kept from speaking out 
by the fear of being called factious. The same ships 
that took over copies of the Port Act carried a parcel 
of bibles and prayer-books which Dartmouth entrusted 
for distribution to a clergyman of Philadelphia, who 
wrote to report the effect produced upon public opinion 
by the two consignments. Personally the good man 
expressed nothing but gratitude towards his Lordship. 
The books had been bestowed on those for whom they 
were intended, and there was every sign that they would 
be blessed to the congregation. But consternation pre- 
vailed in Boston on hearing that their harbour was to 
be blocked up, and all the colonies seemed to be united 
in opposing the authority of Parliament.^ 

The worthy divine was correct in his reading of the situ- 
ation. But though a Pennsylvanian, whose judgement was 
unclouded by the imminence of a terrible and incalculable 

* The Revd. William Stringer to Lord Dartmouth ; May 14, 1774. 
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danger, might already regard it as certain that the whole 
of America would make common cause, the future pre- 
sented itself under a more dubious aspect to dwellers in 
the threatened city. “We have not men fit for the times,” 
said John Adams in his private diary. “We are deficient 
in genius, in education, in travel, in fortune, in every- 
thing. I feel unutterable anxiety. God grant us wisdom 
and fortitude ! Should this country submit, what 
infamy and ruin ! Death, in any form, is less terrible.” 
That was written for his own eyes alone ; but the hour 
was too grave, and the men, and the women, around him 
too clear-sighted and resolute, for him to mince the 
truth even when writing to others. He reminded James 
Warren of Plymouth, who was as deep in the troubled 
waters as himself, of the ugly historical fact that people 
circumstanced like them had seldom grown old, or died 
in their beds. And to his wife he wrote, “We live, my 
dear soul, in an age of trial. What will be the conse- 
quence I know not. The town of Boston, for aught I 
can see, must suffer martyrdom. Our principal consola- 
tion is that it dies in a noble cause.” That was the 
spirit in which the cowards of Boston met the announce- 
ment that they must bow their heads to the yoke, or 
fight against such odds as the world had never seen. 
The last time that Great Britain had exerted her full 
strength, she had beaten the French by land on three 
continents ; had established over France and Spain 
together an immeasurable superiority at sea ; and had 
secured for herself everything in both hemispheres 
which was best worth taking. Boston, on the other 
hand, contained five and thirty hundred able-bodied 
citizens ; and, in the view of her enemies, no population ' 
was ever composed of worse men and poorer creatures. 
So George the Third, his Ministers, and his army firmly 
believed ; and they engaged in the struggle armed with 
all the moral advantage which such a conviction gives. 

p 
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Before America could be loyal to the people of Boston, 
it had first to be shown whether the people of Boston 
were true to themselves. On the tenth of May the 
intelligence arrived that the Assembly was thenceforward 
to sit, and the business of administration to be carried 
on, in the town of Salem ; and that the custom-house 
was to be removed to Marblehead, the principal land- 
ing place in Salem Harbour. Three days afterwards 
General Gage arrived in Massachusetts Bay, with full 
powers as civil governor of the colony, and as Com- 
mander in Chief for the whole continent. During those 
three days the Committees of Correspondence which 
represented Boston and eight neighbouring villages had 
quietly, and rather sadly, taken up the glove which 
the giant Empire had contemptuously flung to them. 
They had got ready their appeal to all the Assemblies of 
the continent, inviting a universal suspension of exports 
and imports ; promising to suffer for America with a be- 
coming fortitude ; confessing that singly they might find 
their trial too severe ; and entreating that they might 
not be left to struggle alone, when the very existence 
of every colony, as a free people, depended upon the 
event. Brave words they were, and the inditing of 
them at such a moment was in itself a deed ; but 
something more than pen and ink was required to parry 
the blows which were now showered upon the town, and 
upon the State of which it had already ceased to be the 
capital. 

On the first of June the blockade of the harbour was 
proclaimed, and the ruin and starvation of Boston at 
once began. The industry of a place which lived by 
building, sailing, freighting, and unloading ships was 
annihilated in a single moment. The population, which 
had fed itself from the sea, would now have to subsist 
on the bounty of others, conveyed across great distances 
by a hastily devised system of land-carriage in a district 
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where the means of locomotion were unequal to such 
a burden. A city which conducted its internal com- 
munications by boat almost as much as Venice, and 
quite as much as Stockholm, was henceforward divided 
into as many isolated quarters as there were suburbs 
with salt or brackish water lying between them. “ The 
law,” Mr. Bancroft writes in his History, “ was executed 
with a rigor that went beyond the intentions of its 
authors. Not a scow could be manned by oars to 
bring an ox or a sheep or a bundle of hay from the 
islands. All water carriage from pier to pier, though 
but of lumber or bricks or kirie, was forbidden. The 
boats that plied between Boston and Charlestown could 
not ferry a parcel of goods across Charles river. The 
fishermen of Marblehead, when they bestowed quintals 
of dried fish on the poor of Boston, were obliged to 
transport their offerings in waggons by a circuit of thirty 
miles.” ^ Lord North, when he pledged himself to place 
Boston at a distance of seventeen miles from the sea, 
had been almost twice as good as his word. 

In a fortnight’s time, as soon as the pinch began 
to be felt, the troops came back into the town, sore 
and surly, and a standing camp for two battalions 
was established on Boston Common. Belief, or hope of 
relief, there was none. liong before the summer was 
aver the constitution would be abolished ; the old Coun- 
cillors would be displaced by Government nominees; 
and criminal and civil cases would be tried by judges 
whose salaries the Crown paid, and by juries which the 
Crown had packed. The right of petition remained; 
but it was worth less than nothing. A respectful state- 
ment of abuses, and a humble prayer for their redress, 
was regarded by the King and the Cabinet as a form of 
treason all the more offensive because it could not be 

* Bancroft’s History of the United States of America : Epoch Third, 
chapter iv. 
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punished by law. “ When I see,” said Franklin, “ that 
complaints of grievances are so odious to Government 
that even the mere pipe which conveys them becomes 
obnoxious, I am at a loss to know how peace and union 
are to be maintained or restored.” A few weeks, or 
days, remained in which the free voice of the country 
could still be heard ; and there were those who intended 
to take good care that its latest accents should mean 
something. Early in June the Assembly met at Salem. 
On the seventeenth of the month the House, behind 
locked doors, and with an attendance larger by a score 
than any that had yet been known, took into considera- 
tion the question of inviting the thirteen colonies to a 
general Congress. The Governor’s secretary, on the 
wrong side of the key-hole, read a message proclaiming 
that the Assembly was dissolved ; but, when those who 
had entered the room as senators filed out in their 
character of private citizens, the work was past undoing. 
The place named for the Congress was Philadelphia ; the 
date was to be the first of September ; and the five 
delegates for Massachusetts had all been duly elected, 
including the pair of statesmen whom Massachusetts 
Tories, by way of depreciation, pleased themselves by 
calling the brace of Adamses.^ 

The note had been sounded sharp and clear, and 
the response followed like an echo. The first to rally 
were those who had the most to gain by standing aloof. 
James the Second, in the matter of the Declaration of 
Indulgence, had failed to discover a bribe which would 
tempt the English Nonconformists to assist him in 
persecuting even those who had persecuted them ; and 
their descendants across the seas had not degenerated. 

* The name was started by an old ex-govemor in 1770, in a sentence 
which began with the flavour of a biblical reminiscence, but ran off into 
another strain. Mr. Cushing I know, and Mr. Hancock 1 know ; but 
where the devil this brace of Adamses came from I know not.*’ 
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In Marblehead and Salem together there were not found 
eighty individuals, all told, who cared to play the part 
of wrecker's in the disaster which had befallen the good 
ship Boston. A much larger number of their fellow- 
townsmen, in an address to General Gage, repudiated 
any intention of being seduced by the prospect of their 
own advantage into complicity with a course of action 
which, whether unjust or not from the point of view of 
the Government, would on their own part be to the last 
degree ungracious and unfriendly. “We must,” they 
said, “be lost to all feelings of humanity, could we 
indulge one thought to raise our fortunes on the ruin 
of our suffering neighbours.” To the Boston merchants 
they offered the gratuitous use of their wharves and 
warehouses, and promised to lade and unlade Boston 
goods for nothing. And indeed they very soon took 
the opportunity of the arrival from London of a bark 
with chests of tea on board to treat the cargo in Boston 
fashion, and so disqualify themselves for any further 
marks of Eoyal and Ministerial favour. 

Salem and Marblehead were forced by their circum- 
stances to declare themselves at once ; and, as the 
provisions of the Act for regulating the government of 
Massachusetts were successively put in force, the 
townships of the colony, one after another, eagerly 
followed suit. The new councillors were appointed on 
the King’s writ of mandamus, and twenty-five among 
them accepted the office. It was the worst day’s work 
they had ever done ; for themselves ; for their cause ; and 
for the peace, and in some unfortunate cases for the 
fair reputation of the neighbourhood in which they 
severally resided. For popular feeling ran high and 
fierce ; and their countrymen were determined that they 
should not serve, to whatever lengths it might be 
necessary to go in order to prevent them. Two 
thousand men marched in companies on to the common 
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at Worcester, escorting one of their townsmen whose 
abilities and personal popularity had recommended him 
to the notice of the Government, and formed a hollow 
square around him while, with uncovered head, he read 
the resignation of his seat at the council board. George 
Watson of Plymouth who, in the stately language of 
the day, “ possessed almost every virtue that can adorn 
and dignify the human character,” made known his 
intention of assuming the proffered dignity. On the 
next Sunday forenoon, when he took his accustomed 
place in the meeting-house, his friends and familiar 
associates put on their hats and walked out beneath the 
eyes of the congregation. As they passed him he bent 
his head over the handle of his cane ; and, when the 
time arrived, he declined the oath of qualification. 
More violent methods, which in certain cases did not 
stop short of grotesque and even brutal horseplay, were 
employed against less respected or more determined 
men. Of thirty-six who had received the King’s 
summons, the majority either refused obedience from 
the first, or were persuaded or intimidated into with- 
drawing their consent to join the Council. The rest 
took sanctuary with the garrison in Boston ; and the 
tidings which came from their homes in the country 
districts made it certain that they would do very well to 
stay there. 

The immediate vicinity of the soldiers was a pre- 
ventive against outrages of which the best of the 
patriots were heartily ashamed ; but no body of troops 
could be large enough, or near enough, to deter New 
Englanders from acting as if they still possessed those 
municipal rights of which they had been deprived 
without a hearing. General Gage issued a proclamation 
warning all persons against attending town-meetings ; 
and town-meetings were held regularly, and were 
attended by larger numbers than ever. The men of 
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Salem, towards whom he had special reasons for being 
unwilling to proceed to extremities, walked into the 
Town-house under his eyes, and between footways lined 
with his soldiers. Boston, whose character in official 
quarters had long been gone, was obliged to be more 
cautious. When called to account by the Governor, 
the Selectmen admitted that a meeting had been held ; 
but it was a meeting (so they argued) which had been 
adjourned from a date anterior to the time when the 
Act came into force. Gage who saw that, if this theory 
was accepted, the same meeting by means of repeated 
adjournments might be kept alive till the end of the 
century, reported the matter to his Council. The new 
Councillors pronounced themselves unable to advise 
him on a point of law, — that law which already had 
ceased to have force beyond the reach of a British 
bayonet ; — but they took occasion to lay before him the 
disordered condition of the province, and the cruel 
plight to which his policy had reduced themselves. 

When the day came round for the Courts of Justice 
to sit in their remodelled shape, the Judges were treated 
more tenderly as regarded their persons than the 
mandamus councillors, but with quite as little reverence 
for their office. They took their seats at Boston only 
to learn that those citizens who had been returned as 
jurors one and all refused the oath. A great multitude 
marched into Springfield, with drums and trumpets, 
and hoisted a black flag over the Court-house, as a sign 
of what any one might expect who entered it in an 
official capacity. At Worcester the members of the 
tribunal with all their stafl* walked in procession, safe 
and sorry, through a quarter of a mile of street lined 
on each side by people drawn up six deep. These 
militia-men (for sqch they were) had theif company 
officers to command them, and wanted ' nothing to 
make them a military force except the fire-arms which 
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were standing ready at home, and which two out of every 
three ampngst them could handle more effectively than an 
average European soldier. Wherever the Judges went, 
if once they were fairly inside a town, they were not 
^ allowed to leave it until they had plighted their honour 
that they would depart without transacting any legal 
business. After a succession of such experiences the Chief 
Justice and his colleagues waited upon the Governor, 
and represented to him that they must abandon the 
pretence of exercising their functions in a Province 
where there were no jurymen to listen to their charges, 
and where they could not even sit in court to do 
nothing unless the approaches were guarded by the 
best part of a brigade of British infantry. 

The process of bringing Massachusetts into line 
with the Eevolution was harsh, and sometimes ruthless. 
So far as any public opinion opposed to their own 
was in question, the patriots went on the principle of 
making the Province a solitude, and calling it unani- 
mity. The earliest sufferers were Government servants. 
Clark Chandler, the Eegistrar of Probate at Worcester, 
had entered on the local records a remonstrance against 
action taken by the more advanced politicians among 
the citizens. He was called upon in open town-meeting 
to erase the inscription from the books ; and, when he 
showed signs of reluctance, his fingers were dipped in 
ink, and drawn to and fro across the page. The chaise 
of Benjamin Hallowell, a Commissioner of Customs, 
was pursued into Boston at a gallop by more than a 
hundred and fifty mounted men. Jonathan Sewall is 
known in the school histories of America as the re- 
cipient of a famous confidence. It was to him that 
John Adams, after they had travelled together as far as 
the parting of the ways, used thosq words of spirited 
tautology : “ Swim or sink, live or die, survive or 
perish with my country is my unalterable determination.’ 
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Unfortunately for himself, Sewall was a law officer of 
the Crown, as well as a bosom friend of the Crown’s 
adversary. His elegant house in Cambridge was 
attacked by the mob. He was forced to retire to 
Boston, and subsequently to Europe where, after long 
struggles and many sorrows, he died of a broken heart. 

These were official people ; but their fate was 
shared by private gentlemen whose sins against liberty 
did not go beyond some rather violent and foolish 
ebullitions of speech. This one had hoped that the 
rebels would swing for it. That one had said that he 
should be glad to see the blood streaming from the 
hearts of the popular leaders ; and, in a milder mood, 
had contented himself with wishing that they might 
become turnspits in the kitchens of the English nobility. 
Another, while it was still a question whether Massa- 
chusetts should resist or accept her punishment tract- 
ably, had a child baptized by the name of “ Submit.” 
Angry and idle, — for their life was now and henceforward 
one of enforced and unwelcome leisure, — they talked 
recklessly ; though most of them would not of their own 
accord have hurt a fly, let alone a fellow-citizen. They 
crowded the inns and boarding-houses of Boston, and 
the spare chambers of their city friends ; lingering on 
the very edge of the ocean before they started on a 
much longer flight, from which for most of them there 
was no returning. 

Among those who had been expelled from their 
homes were some of the richest landowners in the 
province, — men who would have added respectability 
and distinction to any aristocracy in the world. Colonel 
Saltonstall was a good soldier, a just magistrate, and a 
kind neighbour ; but the mob of his district would not 
allow him to stay, and he went firgt to Bbston, and 
then into exile. He refused to bear arms for the 
Crown, against so many old friends who would gladly 
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have marched and fought under him if he had found it 
in his conscience to take service with the Continental 
army. He felt to the full such consolation as was 
afforded by the thought that he had done nothing with 
which to reproach himself. “ I have had more satis- 
faction,” he wrote from England, “ in a private life here 
than I should have had in being next in command to 
General Washington.” The Vassalls were a family of 
worth and honour, one of whom was grandfather of 
the Lady Holland who kept a salon and a dining-table 
for the Whigs of the great Eeform Bill. John Vassall 
of Cambridge had no choice but to cross the seas with 
his kindred. His great property in Massachusetts was 
ultimately confiscated, after having been subjected to a 
course of systematised spoliation. His mansion-house 
at Cambridge became the head-quarters of the American 
army. The Committee of Safety published a succession 
of orders, carefully regulating the distribution of the 
produce on his estate ; and the Provincial Congress 
solemnly voted half a pint of rum a day to the persons 
employed on cutting his crops, and those of his fellow- 
refugees. Isaac Eoyall of Medford, to whom hospitality 
was a passion, and the affection of aU around him, high 
and low, the prize which he coveted, did not escape 
banishment and proscription. It was lightly but cruelly 
said by his political opponents that to carry on his 
farms in his absence was not an easy matter ; ‘‘ for the 
honest man’s scythe refused to cut Tory grass, and his 
oxen to turn a Tory furrow.” During the dreary years 
which lay before him, his cherished wish was to be 
buried in Massachusetts; but that boon was denied 
him. He died in England, before the war was over, 
bequeathing two thousand acres of his neglected 
soil to endow a Chair in the famous university of his 
native province which he himself was never permitted 
to revisit. 
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Women, whatever might be their opinions, were not 
uncivilly treated. The habitual chivalry of Ameri- 
cans was extended to every applicant for the benefit of 
it, even if she might not always have been the most 
estimable of her sex. There was in Massachusetts 
a dame of quality, who once had a face which con- 
temporaries described as of “ matchless beauty,” and 
a story very closely resembhng that of the notorious 
Lady Hamilton. She had been the companion of a 
wealthy baronet, Collector of the customs for the Port 
of Boston. Those customs, with the license accorded 
to favoured place-holders before the Eevolution, he had 
contrived to collect while residing at his ease in the 
South of Europe. He was frightened into marriage 
by the earthquake of Lisbon ; and after his death 
the widow returned to America, to her late husband’s 
country house, where he had maintained what, for the 
Hew England of that day, was a grand and lavish 
establishment. When the troubles grew serious she 
was alarmed by the attitude of the rural population, 
and asked leave to retire to Boston. The Provincial 
Congress furnished her with an escort, and passed a 
special Eesolution permitting her to take into the city 
her horses, carriages, live-stock, trunks, bedding, and 
provisions. They detained nothing of hers except arms 
and ammunition, for which the lady had little use, and 
the patriots much. She got safe into Boston, and safe 
out of it to England, where she closed her career as the 
wife of a county banker. 

Amenities such as these were not for every day 
or every person. There was one class of Government 
partisans which, in particular, fared very badly. It 
was frequently the case that a clergyman, accustomed 
to deal out instruction, held it incumbent upon him to 
inform laymen about matters in which they did not desire 
his guidance. Old Doctor Byles of Boston, though a 
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Stout loyalist, had the good sense never to bring affairs 
,of state inside the porch of his church. “ In the first 
place,” he told his people, “ I do not understand politics. 
In the second place you all do, every man and mother’s 
son of you. In the third place you have politics all 
the week, so pray let one day in the seven be devoted 
to religion. In the fourth place I am engaged on 
infinitely higher work. Name to me any subject of 
more consequence than the truth I bring to you, and I 
wiU preach on it the next Sabbath.” That was his 
theory of duty ; and it carried him unhurt, though not 
unthreatened, over the worst of the bad times. He 
continued to reside, through the war and for years 
after, in his native city ; and he kept it alive by excel- 
lent jokes which no one relished more than the Whig 
officials who were usually the subjects of them. But 
others of his cloth were less prudent. Every minister 
of religion, who opposed the Crown, was inciting his 
congregation to armed revolt in the vein and often 
with the very phrases of the Old Testament Prophets ; 
and for the ministers who supported the Crown to keep 
unbroken silence was more than human or clerical 
nature could endure. They delivered their souls, and 
were not long in discovering that those to whom they 
preached had no attribute of a flock about them except 
the name. One outspoken clergyman had bullets fired 
into his house. The pulpit of another was nailed up, 
and with some excuse, for he had announced from it 
that colonists who were shot by the royal soldiers 
would find that their punishment did not end in this 
life. A third, whose hearers complained that “his 
Toryism was most offensive,” was put into the village 
pound and had herrings thrown over for him to eat. 
The physicians as a rule adhered to the Crown : but, 
whatever might be the case with the spiritual needs of 
parishioners, the bodily health of citizens, actual and 
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prospective, was not to be trifled with. The person of 
a medical man was very generally respected, and his 
property spared. The most dutiful Son of Liberty was 
willing to excuse his own forbearance by the explana- 
tion that doctors were indebted to their immunity from 
disciplinary treatment to “ the exigencies of the ladies.” 


Massachusetts had stood by Boston ; and it was soon 
evident that all the other colonies would stand by 
Massachusetts. The Port Act was carried through the 
American townships as swiftly as the rumour of a great 
disaster pervades the bazaars of India. It was printed 
on mourning paper, with a black border ; it was cried 
about the streets as a Barbarous Murder ; it was 
solemnly burned in the presence of vast crowds of 
people. The first of June was kept in Philadelphia 
with peals of muffled bells, and colours half-mast high 
on the river, and the shutters up from dawn to 
dark in ninety houses out of every hundred. The 
Assembly of Virginia set the day apart for humiliation, 
prayer, and fasting. But the colonies found more 
effectual means of relieving Boston than by sharing her 
abstinence. South Carolina sent two hundred barrels 
of rice, with eight hundred more to follow. In 
North Carolina, Wilmington raised two thousand 
pounds in a few days, — the sum which much 
about the same time a fashionable Club was spending 
at Eanelagh on a Masquerade that was the wonder 
of the London season.^ To convey the contributions 

' “ Last night was the triumph of Boodle’s. Our Masquerade cost two 
thousand guineas. A sum which might have fertilised a Province vanished 
in a few hours.” So Gibbon wrote on May the Fourth 1774, while he was 
stiU to all outward appearance a fine gentleman and nothing more. “ For 
my own part,” he said, “ I subscribe, but am very indifferent about it. A 
few friends, and a great many books, entertain me ; but I think fifteen 
hundred people the worst company in the world.’ 
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of the little seaport a ship was offered freight free, 
and a crew volunteered to make the voyage without 
wages. The less remote districts of IVew England kept 
Boston supplied with portable and perishable victuals ; 
and the class of food which could travel on foot came 
over many leagues of road, and not seldom from places 
which could badly spare it. Two hundred and fifty-eight 
sheep were driven in from one town in Connecticut, 
and two hundred and ninety from another. Israel 
Putnam brought a flock of six or seven score from his 
remote parish, and did not fail to show himself on the 
Common, where he could enjoy the sight of more 
soldiers together than he had seen since he fought by 
the side of Lord Howe at Ticonderoga. The British 
officers, who liked him well, suggested that they must 
owe the pleasure of his visit to his having sniffed powder 
in the air. They told him that he very soon might have 
it to his heart’s content, as they were expecting twenty 
ships of the line and as many regiments from England. 
“ If they come,” said the old fellow gravely, “ I am pre- 
pared to treat them as enemies.” ^ 

Indeed Putnam’s colony was full of fight. Besides 
bringing in sheep and bullocks, the men of Connecticut 
brought themselves and their cudgels in even greater 
numbers whenever it was known that the Massachusetts 
Judges were going to hold a Court within a long day’s 
walk of the border-line between the two provinces. 
The clearest eye in America already discerned that the 
time was at hand when men would be wanted as much 
as money or provisions, and a great deal more than 
votes of sympathy. Patriotic circles were discoursing 

* The first five chapters of Bancroft’s Third Epoch relate, comprehen- 
sively and minutely, the uprising of the American colonies in consequence 
of the Penal Acts of 1774. The severities exercised against the friends of 
Government, which form the impleasing side of the story, are most 
fairly and effectively told by Mr. Lorenzo Sabine in his BiogrwpMcaZ 
8ketche$ of the LoyaUete of the Revolution. 
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freely about the excellence of the oratory in the 
Colonial Convention of Virginia. Enthusiastic members 
of that Convention had assured John Adams, (who was 
accustomed to hear the same about himself from his 
own fellow-townsmen,) that Richard Henry Lee and 
Patrick Henry would respectively bear comparison with 
Cicero and with Demosthenes. But a shrewd delegate 
from South Carolina, who on his way to Congress had 
looked in at Williamsburg to see what they were doing 
in the Old Dominion, gave it as his opinion that the 
most eloquent speech had been made by Colonel Wash- 
ington. “ I will raise,” that officer had said, “ one 
thousand men towards the relief of Boston, and subsist 
them at my own expense.” It was a sound Anglo- 
Saxon version of the march of the Marseillais. If they 
knew how to die, he would see that in the meanwhile 
they should know where they could get something to 
eat. 

But above all, and before all, the proposal of a 
Congress met with eager acceptance on the part of 
twelve out of the thirteen colonies. They took care to 
make convenient for themselves both the day and the 
locality which Massachusetts had indicated. On the 
tenth of August the delegates who had been chosen at 
Salem set forth on their journey from Boston. The 
spaces which they had to traverse, and the welcome 
which everywhere greeted them, brought home to their 
minds for the first time a comfortable assurance that 
the task of subjugating such a country, inhabited by 
such a people, would possibly require more months and 
a great many more regiments than had been allotted 
to it in the anticipations of the British War Office. 
Everywhere on their passage bells were ringing, 
cannons firing, and men, women, and children crowding 
“ as if to a coronation.” When John Adams was an 
old gentleman, it took much to make him angry ; but 
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he never allowed any doubt to be thrown, in his pre- 
sence, on the enthusiasm which attended himself and 
his colleagues during their progress to Philadelphia in 
the summer of 1774. The only time that his grandson 
ever incurred the indignation of the ex-President “ was 
by his expression of surprise at the extent of those cere- 
monies, which he happened to find set forth in high 
colors in an old newspaper. He was then a boy, and 
knew no better. But he never forgot the reproof.” 

The material comforts which awaited the Bostonians 
in ever greater profusion as they journeyed southwards 
were matter for constantly renewed surprise and satis- 
faction, tempered by an inward sense of stern superiority 
at the recollection of the plain but invigorating fare 
which they had left behind them. New York, free-hearted 
as now, would not let them go forward on their way 
until they had devoted six evenings to rest and refresh- 
ment, and as many days to seeing the sights ; — the 
view from the steeple of the New Dutch church; 
St. Paul’s, with its piazza and pillars, which had cost 
eighteen thousand pounds, in York money ; and the 
statue of his Majesty on horseback in the bowling 
green, of solid lead gilded with gold, which had still 
two years to stand on the marble pedestal before it 
was pulled down to be run into bullets. They rode on 
through New Jersey, which they thought a paradise; 
as indeed it was, and as it remained until the Hessians 
had been allowed their will on it. They halted for a 
Sunday at Princeton College, where the scholars studied 
very hard, but sang very badly in chapel, and where 
the inmates, from the president downwards, * were as 
high sons of liberty as any in America. They went on 
their course from town to city, honouring toasts ; hear- 
ing sermons ; recording the text from which the clergy- 
man preached, and observing whether or not he spoke 
from notes ; admiring the public buildings, and care- 
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fully writing down what they cost in currency of the 
colony. At the “ pretty village ” of Trenton they were 
ferried over the Delaware, in the opposite direction 
from that in which it was to be crossed on the 
December night when the tide of war showed the first 
faint sign of turning. On the nineteenth afternoon 
they entered Philadelphia, where they were housed and 
feasted with a cordiality which in those early days of 
the Devolution had the air of being universal, and with 
a luxury which threw even the glories of New York 
into the shade. They had known what it was to break- 
fast in a villa on Hudson’s river with “ a very large 
silver coffee pot, a very large silver tea pot, napkins of 
the finest materials, plates full of choice fruit, and 
toast and bread-and-butter in great perfection.” But in 
Philadelphia, — whether it was at the residence of a 
Eoman Catholic gentleman, with ten thousand a year in 
sterling money, “ reputed the first fortune in America ; ” 
or the Chief Justice of the Province ; or a young Quaker 
lawyer and his pretty wife, — there was magnificence, 
and, above all, abundance under many roofs. A most 
sinful feast again,” John Adams wrote. “ Everything 
which could delight the eye or allure the taste. Curds 
and creams, jellies, sweetmeats of various sorts, twenty 
sorts of tarts, fools, trifles, floating islands, and whipped 
sillabubs.” These dainties were washed down by floods 
of Madeira, more undeniable than the political principles 
of some among their hosts. For, as was proved just 
three years later, when red-coats were seated round the 
same tables, Philadelphia loved to place her best before 
her visitors quite irrespective of whether or not they 
were trusty patriots. But for the present the opinions 
of the entertainers seemed as sound as their wine, and 
gushed as freely. At elegant suppers, where the com- 
pany drank sentiments till near midnight, might be 
heard such unexceptionable aspirations as : “ May 

Q 
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Britain be wise, and America be free ! ” “ May the 

fair dove of liberty, in this deluge of despotism, find 
rest to the sole of her foot on the soil of America ! ” 
“ May the collision of British flint and American steel 
produce that spark of liberty which shall illuminate the 
latest posterity ! ” 

Philadelphia was destined in the course of the war 
to play the important, if not very noble, part of serving 
as a Capua to the British army ; but the men of the first 
Congress were of a political fibre which was proof 
against any enervating influences. They fell to work 
forthwith, and their labours were continuous, severe, 
and admirably adapted to the particularities of the 
situation. Possessed of no constitutional authority to 
legislate or govern, they passed, after searching debate 
and minute revision, Eesolutions which had the moral 
force of laws and the practical effect of administrative 
decrees. On the eighth of October they put on record 
“ that this Congress approve the opposition of the 
Massachusetts Bay to the late Acts of Parliament ; and, 
if the same shall be attempted to be carried into execu- 
tion by force, aU America ought to support them in 
their opposition.” They then proceeded to draw up a. 
Declaration of Eights, claiming for the American people 
in their provincial assemblies a free and exclusive power 
of legislation on all matters of taxation and internal 
policy, and calling for the repeal, in whole or in part, 
of eleven Acts of Parliament by which that claim was 
. infringed. They unanimously agreed not to import any 
merchandise from the mother-country ; but, like wary 
men of business, they gave themselves another twelve- 
month during which American goods might be exported 
to Great Britain, if Great Britain chose to take them. 

One class of imports was prohibited specifically, un- 
conditionally, and apart from aU considerations of 
politics. “We wiU,” so Congress proclaimed, “neither 
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import, nor purchase any slave imported, after the first 
day of December next ; after which time we will wholly 
discontinue the slave trade.” The pledge was binding 
upon all, but it bore the special stamp of Virginia. The 
Assembly of that colony had over and over again 
framed and carried, in condemnation of the slave trade, 
laws which had over and over again been dis- 
allowed by the royal veto, enforced on one occasion by 
a personal and emphatic expression of the royal anger. 
It is melancholy to reflect what the social condition 
and the political history of Virginia might have been 
if the home Government had allowed free play to the 
generous impulses which actuated her public men be- 
fore the Eevolutionary war. They liked to be told high 
and hard truths, and were prepared to act them out 
in practice. “ Every gentleman here is born a petty 
tyrant. Taught to regard a part of our own species in 
the most abject and contemptible degree below us, we 
lose that idea of the dignity of man which the hand of 
Nature hath planted in us for great and useful purposes. 
Habituated from our infancy to trample upon the rights 
of human nature, every liberal sentiment is enfeebled in 
our minds ; and in such an infernal school are to be 
educated our future legislators and rulers.” That was 
how in 1773 a Virginian representative discoursed openly 
to his fellows. No such speech could have been made 
with impunity in the State Legislature during the genera- 
tion which preceded the Secession of 1861. 

And finally, knowing by repeated experience that 
for Americans to petition Parliament was only to court 
their own humiliation, Congress laid formality aside, and 
published a direct appeal to all true and kindly English- 
men. The people of Great Britain, (so the document 
ran,) had been led to greatness by the hand of liberty ; 
and therefore the people of America, in all confidence, 
invoked their sense of justice, prayed for permission to 
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share their freedom, and anxiously protested against the 
calumny that the colonies were aiming at separation 
under the pretence of asserting the right of self- 
government. Chatham, after confiding to the House of 
Lords that his favourite study had been the political 
literature of “ the master-countries of the world,” 
declared and avowed that the resolutions and addresses 
put forth by the Congress at Philadelphia, for solidity 
of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, 
under such a complication of difficult circumstances,” 
were surpassed by no body of men, of any age and 
nation, who had ever issued a state-paper. A contem- 
porary Scotch journalist described these productions as 
written with so much spirit, sound reason, and true 
knowledge of the constitution, that they had given more 
uneasiness than aU the other proceedings of the Con- 
gress.' 

The rate of speed at which compositions of that 
excellence were devised, drafted, criticised, amended, 
and sanctioned appears enviable to the member of a 
modern representative assembly ; but it fell short of what 
satisfied men accustomed to the succinct methods of a 
New England town-meeting, and for whom Philadelphia 
was a place of honourable but, as it seemed to them, 
almost interminable exile. As early as the tenth of 
October John Adams wrote ; ‘‘The deliberations of the 
Congress are spun out to an immeasurable length. There 
is so much wit, sense, learning, acuteness, subtlety, and 
eloquence among fifty gentlemen, each of whom has 
been habituated to lead and guide in his own Province, 
that an immensity of time is spent unnecessarily.” 
The end was not far off. On the twentieth of the month 
the Pennsylvanian Assembly entertained Congress at a 
dinner in the City Tavern. The whole table rose to the 

' The passage referred to in the text is quoted by Professor Tyler in 
Chapter XV. of his Literary History. 
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sentiment, “May the sword of the parent never be 
stained with the blood of her children ! ” Even the 
Quakers who were present drained their glasses on the 
ground that it was not a toast, but a prayer ; and a 
prayer which was much to their own liking. Six days 
afterwards Congress dissolved itself. The tenth of May 
was appointed for the meeting of its successor ; and 
the Canadian colonies and the Floridas were invited to 
send representatives. Two days more, and the Massa- 
chusetts delegates mounted for their homeward journey. 
“We took our departure,” said Adams, “in a very 
great rain, from the happy, the peaceful, the elegant, 
the hospitable and polite city of Philadelphia. It is not 
very likely that I shall ever visit this part of the world 
again, but I shall ever retain a most grateful sense of 
the many civihties I have received in it, and shall think 
myself happy to have an opportunity of returning them.” 
Events were at hand of such a nature that to set a limit 
to what was likely needed more than human foresight. 
John Adams had not seen Philadelphia for the last 
time, by many ; and the return dinners with which he 
requited her hospitality were given by him as President 
of seventeen States and six millions of people. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OP 1774. THE WINTER SESSION 

While the House of Commons was scheming the ruin 
of Boston its own days were already being numbered ; 
and those who speculated on the exact date of its dis- 
appearance had, a very narrow margin within which 
their calculations could range. Charles Fox experienced 
the fortune which frequently awaited him where money 
was to be lost or won. He laid Sir George Macartney 
ten guineas to five that the Dissolution would not take 
place before Christmas 1774; and on the last day of 
September sixty messengers passed through one single 
turnpike in a hurry to inform the country that the 
writs were being prepared for immediate issue. 

When dealing with so long and so eventful a 
national history as ours it is never safe to speak in 
superlatives ; but it may confidently be asserted that 
the burden of proof rests with those who maintain 
that a worse Parliament ever sate than that which was 
elected in the spring of 1768. Chosen amidst an orgy 
of corruption, its title to remembrance rests on two 
performances. By a great and sustained exertion of 
misdirected energy it succeeded in depriving the 
Middlesex electors of their rights for half a dozen 
sessions ; and it threw away the loyalty of America. 
One good deed stands to its account. In a better 
moment, inspired by the inflexible integrity of George 
Grenville, it had enacted a law franked in the interest 
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of electoral morality with sincere intention, and not a 
little skill. The trial of an election petition, which had 
hitherto been determined by a party vote in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, was now transferred to a 
small number of selected members, who were bound to 
listen to the whole evidence, and decide the case accord- 
ing to its rights. The proceeding became henceforward 
something of a judicial reality, instead of a mere 
opportunity for the people in power to increase their 
existing majority by substituting a friend in the place 
of an opponent. Great things were expected from the 
new Act by honest men of all political opinions. 
Samuel Johnson congratulated the electors of Great 
Britain on the circumstance that a claim to a seat in 
Parliament would now be examined with the same 
scrupulousness and solemnity as any other title. 
Under the old state of things, (so he most truly said,) 
to have friends in a borough was of little use to a 
candidate unless he had friends in the House of 
Commons; and a man became a member because he 
was chosen, not by his constituents, but by his feUow- 
senators. The case could not be more pithily stated ; 
but it reads oddly in a pamphlet issued on behalf of a 
Cabinet which, by the brute force of partisan votes 
within the walls of Parliament, thrice unseated Wilkes, 
and ended by seating Luttrell. 

These symptoms of nascent purity were not equally 
acceptable in a higher quarter. The King understood 
the inner working of his own system of government better 
than did the downright old Tory author who had taken 
up the cudgels to defend it. Little as George the Third 
loved Grenville when alive, he had still less liking for 
the well-meant and carefully devised statute which that 
statesman had left behind him as a legacy to his country. 
In February, 1774, the Commons had voted by more 

* The Patriot^ Add/reeaed to the Eleetora of Cheat Britam, 1774. 
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than two to one in favour of making the Act perpetual. 
No one argued against the proposal on its merits except 
Kigby who, with a touch of genuine feeling, implored 
the House to think yet again before it forbade treating. 
But the King expressed to Lord North his regret that 
Parliament had been misled by a false love of popu- 
larity, and consoled himself with the reflection that the 
mischief would some day be undone, because “ passion 
was a short madness.” 

Grenville’s law had very seriously altered, for a 
time at all events, the conditions under which his 
Majesty practised the art wherein he was a master. 
The first dissolution which takes place under a new 
Corrupt Practices Act is always a season of perturba- 
tion among those more humble operators who now pull 
the hidden strings of politics ; and the King and his 
coadjutors, in the autumn of 1774, hesitated about doing 
many things which they had done fearlessly at the 
general election of 17G8 and which, after the manner 
of their craft, they had learned how to do safely before 
the general election of 1780.^ But, even in those early 
days, wherever they were on firm ground, they acted 
broadly, promptly, and decisively. Parliament had made 
it dangerous to bribe the electors in the boroughs ; 
but nothing, except the limits of that Secret Service 
Pund which had been extracted from the taxpayer 
on the pretext that it was to be expended in securing 
the general interests of the nation abroad and at 
home, stood in their way when it was a question 

* The King and Eigby were not alone in their dislike of the Grenville 
Act, as is indicated in Samuel Foote’s play of The Cozeners^ which was 
put upon the stage in 1774. 

“ Mrs. Fleec'em. Have you advertised a seat to be sold ? 

“ Flmv. I never neglect business, you know ; but the perpetuating of 
this danmed Bribery Act has thrown such a rub in our way. 

** Mrs. Fleece'em. New acts, like new brooms, make a little bustle at 
first. But the dirt will return, never fear.” 
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of bribing the patrons. “ A note ” (such were Lord 
North’s orders to Mr. John Robinson, the Secretary of 
the Treasury) “should be written to Lord Falmouth 
in my name, and put into safe hands. His Lordship 
must be told in as polite terms as possible that I hope 
he will permit me to recommend to three of his six 
seats in Cornwall. The terms he expects are 2500^. a 
seat, to which I am ready to agree : ” and he had still 
to agree when his noble friend, rather shabbily (as he 
complained) made it guineas instead of pounds. “ Mr. 
Legge,” wrote the Prime Minister on the sixth of October, 
“ can only afford 400/. If he comes in for Lostwithiel 
he will cost the public 2000 guineas. Gascoign should 
have the refusal of Tregony if he will pay 1000/., but I 
do not see why we should bring him in cheaper than 
any other servant of the Crown. If he will not pay, he 
must give way to Mr. Best or Mr. Peachy.” Six weeks 
afterwards, when the goods had all been delivered and 
the bills were coming in, some of the bargains had not 
yet been finally closed. “ Let Cooper know whether 
you promised Masterman 2500/. or 3000/. for each of 
Lord Edgcumbe’s seats. I was going to pay him twelve 
thousand five hundred pounds, but he demanded fifteen 
thousand.” ^ 

These delectable details had for George the Third 
the same fascination as the numbers and discipline of 
his soldiers had for Frederic the Great, and their height 
for Frederic’s father. Determined to get his information 
from the fountain-head, if that phrase can be applied 
to such very muddy water, he wrote direct for news, 
and more news, to Mr. John Robinson, whose assiduity 
in keeping him informed of what was going forward (so 
he graciously acknowledged) he could not enough 
commend. He sent three letters to Lord North, in the 

^ Abergavermy MSS. : published by the Historical Manuscripts Com* 
mission, 1887. 
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course of five days, about the poll for Aldermen in the 
City of London, regarding it as an indication of the 
probable action which the Liverymen would take at 
the poll for their parliamentary members. He was 
careful to remind the Prime Minister of a report, which 
had reached his ears, that bad votes were being ten- 
dered for the opposition candidates at Westminster ; and 
he gave personal orders that his household troops, 
horse and foot, should be canvassed on behalf of Lord 
Percy and Lord Thomas Clinton, who were standing in 
the Government interest. In one electoral department, 
more important then than now, he had a free hand, 
and he let its weight be felt. The mode of choosing 
Scottish representative peers was not affected by the 
Grenville Act ; and the King arranged the list as 
summarily as though he were nominating as many 
Lords in Waiting. His method of management called 
forth on the present occasion a letter in refreshing 
contrast to the waste of sycophancy and greediness by 
which it is surrounded. Lord Buchan informed i)art- 
mouth, as the only Minister with whom he cared to 
communicate on a friendly footing, that Lord Suffolk, 
writing as Secretary of State, had thought proper to 
send him an authoritative message on the subject of the 
sixteen peers to be elected for Scotland. “ I returned 
his Lordship an answer suitable to the affront he had 
ventured to offer ; and I do most earnestly intreat your 
Lordship, as an old acquaintance, and a person for 
whom I have a singular good will, that you will when 
an opportunity offers suggest that, if I am to be 
applied to for the future in that manner by any of the 
King’s servants I shall, notwithstanding my disposition 
to rustication, make one more visit to the great city to 
chastise the person who shall waste his ink and paper 
in that manner.” ^ 

^ Dartmouth M88. : vol. page 211. 
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The consequences of the Grenville Act were not as 
sudden nor as sweeping as Eigby apprehended. It 
may have seemed a dry election to those who, between 
their twinges of gout, recollected the flood of liquor 
which six years before had inundated the constituencies. 
But there was as yet no lack of the rough conviviality 
which long ere this had driven Horace Walpole from 
Parliament. It was a bad time for a member of the 
Dilettanti Club who at that period of the year did not 
care to leave London, and the great country houses 
round London, for any point short of Italy ; especially 
if his political interests required him to travel almost 
as far as Italy in exactly the opposite direction. John 
Crawford the younger of Auchinanes, — whose grati- 
tude (as has already been related) Charles Fox 
acquired by coming chivalrously to the rescue when he 
was involved in rhetorical difficulties,^ — has left a 
record of what he went through in order to re-enter 
a House of Commons where he was afraid to speak, 
and * did not greatly care to sit. No one can read 
without compassion, and few politicians without a 
pang of sympathy, the letters which he addressed to 
those members of the Fitzpatrick connection the neces- 
sities of whose canvass took them no further afield than 
the Home Counties. It had been serious enough when, 
between one election and another, he had been doing 
no more than nurse his popularity, and attempt pain- 
fully to acquire in North British circles the reputation 
of a good fellow. “ I have at this moment,” he wrote 
to Lord Ossory, “three neighbours who are come to 
dine with me. I dine at four, and they came at one, 
and I am now making them my mortal enemies by not 
going down to them. I had yesterday likewise three 
gentlemen to dine, whom I wished most to be well 
with ; but I have heard that they were dissatisfied with 

^ Early History of Charles Fox^ chapter x. 
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me for not giving them wine enough. My wine is the 
best, I suppose, in the world: my clarets of vintage 
fifty-nine ; my Port, Sherry, Madeira, sweet wines, some 
of it forty years old, and scarce any less than twenty.” 
It is no wonder that, when the Kenfrewshire election 
came in earnest, the owner of this cellar was paying his 
penalty in bodily suffering for the glory of such a posses- 
sion. “ This is a small county, and whenever I get upon 
my feet, I shall be able to go through it in a few days. 
The Duke of Hamilton has given me his interest, which is 
very considerable. You may guess how I pass my time 
between the gout, and the country gentlemen who come 
flocking in upon me. I have passed two cruel nights ; 
violent pain, abominable company, and no sleep. 
Yesterday my antagonist came to see me. There were 
eight besides myself, who only appeared for half an 
hour. They sat from three to ten o’clock, and I had 
the curiosity to enquire from the butler what they 
drank. You can calculate better than I can, so divide 
ten bottles of wine, and sixteen bowls of punch, each 
of which would hold four bottles. Can you conceive 
anything more beastly or more insupportable ? ” ^ 

Meanwhile the leading member of Crawford’s circle 
would have been well pleased to light upon a seat 
where the process of electioneering consisted in making 

^ Letters in the Russell collection, from Crawford to Lord Ossory ; 
September, 1774. The locus claasicua which determines what our 
ancestors regarded as an inadequate provision of liquor for a party of three 
may be found in a letter written to George Selwyn by a fast parson. 
“ The whim took them of ordering their dinner, and a very good one they 
had : mackerel, a delicate neck of veal, a piece of Hamborough beef, 
cabbage and salad, and a gooseberry tart. When they had dnmk the 
bottle of white wine, and of port, which accompanied the dinner, and after 
that the only double bottle of claret that I had left, I found in an old 
comer one of the two bottles of Burgundy which I took from your cellar 
when you gave me the key of it. By Jove, how they did abuse my 
modesty that instead of two I did not take two dozen I But, having no 
more, we closed with a pint of Dantzic cherry-brandy, and have just 
parted in a tolerable state of insensibility to the ills of human life.*’ 
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himself agreeable to a duke, and drinking a sufficiency 
of fifty-nine claret with commoners. The purchase of 
boroughs was a cash transaction, and therefore outside 
the sphere of Charles Fox’s financial operations ; and 
the few which could be obtained as a favour were not 
for him. The most confiding of patrons would hesitate 
before he sacrificed a couple of thousand pounds for 
the honour of making a senator of a young gentleman 
whose shortcomings were historical, and whose public 
virtues might well be regarded as of too recent origin to 
stand the strain of a six years Parliament. Fox, said 
Walpole, like the Ghost in Hamlet, shifted to many 
quarters ; but in most the cock crew, and he walked 
off. At last he found an asylum at Malmesbury, a 
delightful constituency with thirteen electors. It is 
possible that his success was the result of a compromise 
between the two parties ; for his colleague was Mr. 
William Strahan, as estimable a man as supported the 
Government, which as King’s Printer he could not very 
well help doing. To satisfy the current requirements 
of the Malmesbury burgesses he possessed that which 
Charles Fox wanted ; for he had long been in a position 
to lay by a thousand pounds a year from the profits of 
his business. 

The arrangement suited Strahan ; for he was not one 
of those who carried public differences into personal 
relations. His two closest intimacies were with two 
men who had not a political view in common. He had 
done more than anybody else to help Samuel Johnson 
through his period of distress ; and in later and happier 
days he acted as his banker, and such a banker as any 
literary man would rejoice to have. He found places 
for young people whom the great writer desired to 
assist, and franked his letters ; and did his best to 
enable him to frank them himself by recommending 
him to the Secretary for the Treasury as a parlia- 
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mentary candidate, on the ground that the King’s 
friends would find him a lamb, and the King’s enemies 
a lion. On the other hand Strahan came as near as 
the ordinary duration of human existence would allow 
to being a life-long friend of Franklin, whom in 1757 
he already regarded as the most agreeable of men, and 
the most desirable of associates in the calling to which 
they had both been bred. In 1784, when even Frank- 
lin was too old for the offer of a partnership in a print- 
ing office, Strahan was still urging him to come as a guest 
to England, and to stay there for good and all. What 
Franklin thought of Strahan may be gathered from the 
fact that he forgave him his votes in favour of North’s 
policy ; a forgiveness which he conveyed in a letter 
of grim, and for him rather heavy-handed raillery.^ 
Charles Fox had every reason to be satisfied, for he 
had secured what in those facile days passed for an 
ideal parliamentary situation ; — the membership for a 
borough represented by two gentlemen of opposite 
opinions, of whom both were easy to live with, and one 
had plenty of money. The electoral calm in which he 
now basked was in striking contrast with all that 
awaited him from the moment when he set his foot on 
the Westminster hustings. 

The dissolution found Burke, as well as Fox, at sea 
with regard to his electioneering prospects. The patron 
of his borough was tired of bringing into Parliament 
private friends, from whom he was loth to take a shilling ; 
and who, not being local landowners, could do nothing 

' “ Philadelphia : 6th July, 1776. 

“ Mr. Strahan, — You are a member of Parliament, and one of that 
majority whicb has doomed my country to destruction. You have begun 
to bum our towns and murder our people. Look upon your hands. They 
are stained with the blood of your relations 1 You and I were long friends. 
You are now my enemy, and I am “ Yours, 

“B. Franklin.” 

There was some excuse for a French editor who took the letter in sad 
earnest. 
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towards helping forward his own election for the county. 
Burke, with his reverence for the British constitution 
as it existed, recognised the situation frankly and 
almost sympathetically. “I am extremely anxious,” 
he wrote to Lord Eockingham, “ about the fate of Lord 
Verney and that borough. It is past all description, 
past all conception, the supineness, neglect and blind 
security of my friend. He will be cheated, if he is 
not robbed.” But none the less the blow was a heavy 
one. “ Sometimes when I am alone,” (Burke’s letter pro- 
ceeded,) ‘‘ in spite of all my efforts I fall into a melan- 
choly which is inexpressible. Whether I ought not 
totally to abandon this public station, for which I am 
so unfit, and have of course been so unfortunate, I 
know not. Most assuredly I never will put my feet 
within the door of St. Stephen’s chapel without being 
as much my own master as hitherto I have been.” 
Lord Eockingham hastened to relieve his friend’s soli- 
citude, and placed at his disposal one of his own seats at 
Malton. While travelling thither Burke learned that 
there were other public thieves busy at election time 
besides those who frequented the waiting-room at 
the Treasury, for he was stopped by two highwaymen 
on Finchley Common. In the same week the Prime 
Minister met the same fate. The perils of the road, at 
a season when the lot of a politician was already hard 
enough without them, may be estimated by the circum- 
stance that Lord North set out on his journey expecting 
to be robbed, while Burke’s feeling was surprise at his 
good fortune in never having been robbed before. 

A compliment was in store for Burke more valuable 
even than the confidence and affection of a Eockingham. 
Many of the citizens of Bristol had had enough of 
scandals and disorders at home and in the colonies, and 
were desirous of lighting upon a representative who had 
studied business in its larger aspect, and who understood 
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the close connection between sound trade and good 
government. They found their man in Burke ; and he 
had just been chaired at Malton when he received an 
invitation to contest Bristol. He placed down no money. 
He would give no pledges. Even about America he 
promised nothing but impartial consideration of matters 
deeply concerning the interests of a commercial com- 
munity which still claimed to be the second port 
in the kingdom. To borrow a phrase from the voca- 
bulary of transatlantic politics, he ran upon his re- 
cord; and a grand record it was, as he laid it before 
the people of Bristol in the speech which he delivered 
at the moment of his arrival amongst them. “ When I 
first devoted myself to the public service, I considered 
how I should render myself fit for it ; and this I did by 
endeavouring to discover what it was that gave this 
country the rank it holds in the world. I found that 
our prosperity and dignity arose from our constitution 
and our commerce. Both these I have spared no study 
to understand, and no endeavour to support. I now 
appear before you to make trial whether my earnest 
endeavours have been so wholly oppressed by the weak- 
ness of my abilities as to be rendered insignificant in 
the eyes of a great trading city. This is my trial 
to-day. My industry is not on trial. Of my industry 
I am sure.” He had not slept, he said, from the time 
that he received their summons to the time that he 
was addressing them in their Guildhall ; and, if he was 
chosen their member, he would be as far from slumber- 
ing and sleeping, when their service required him to be 
awake, as he had been when coming to offer himself as 
a candidate for their favour. 

It was a noble compact, and on his side it was nobly 
kept. He came victorious out of a struggle, so pro- 
tracted, and to his leading supporters so terribly ex- 
pensive, that it might well have aroused, in a mind 
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acute as his, some faint suspicion that the British 
constitution required not only defending but amending. 
His colleague, by one of those freaks of luck which so 
often allot to men, otherwise obscure, a conspicuous but 
uncomfortable niche in history, will pass to the end of 
time as the prototype of a political nonentity. But, in 
truth, he had both spirit and ability, and could explain 
himself with effect not only to a throng of triumphant 
partisans but, as was afterwards shown on many 
occasions, to a hostile House of Commons. At the 
declaration of the poll, so far from saying ditto to Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Cruger spoke first ; and a good third of Mr. 
Burke’s speech consisted in a statement of the points on 
which he differed from Mr. Cruger. 

In many other constituencies besides Bristol there 
was plenty of independence, and little flagrant cor- 
ruption. It was to an unusual degree a country gentle- 
man’s election. The King, so far back as August, had 
prophesied that a dissolution would fill the House 
with men of landed property, as the Nabobs, Planters, 
and other volunteers were not ready for the battle. 
There was less money forthcoming than on the last 
occasion ; and, which was more to the purpose, people 
needed to be very cautious how they spent what they were 
prepared to part with. Mr. Grenville’s Act (as Horace 
Walpole said) now hung out all its terrors. The rich 
Londoners had been taken by surprise, and did not 
venture at that eleventh hour to throw about their 
guineas and banknotes. The squires who lived close 
at hand, and who loved to entertain even where there 
was nothing to be got by it, had established a claim on 
the suffrages of rural boroughs by a course of hos- 
pitality which no laws, except those of health, could 
punish. It was not a crime for a host, who himself 
took his share, to give his friend a couple of bottles of 
wine and half a bowl of punch, and provide him with 
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a bed in which to sleep them off. And again the large 
proprietors, who could afford to set aside a square mile 
of grass from the plough and the dairy farm, had at 
their disposal abundant material for sustaining their 
influence and popularity. A great family, which 
represented a great town, made little of keeping up a 
herd of five or six hundred deer for the express object 
of supplying the Corporation banquets, and the private 
tables of important citizens. The breaking-up of a deer- 
park was in those days regarded as an infallible symptom 
that the owner of it had done with electioneering. 

Harry Mills was with me yesterday,” (so runs a 
letter which is worth quoting,) “ and says it now begins 
to be suspected by Sir John Trevylian’s friends that he 
does not mean to offer himself again for Newcastle. It 
is afiirmed that he is going to dispark Eoadley, and lay 
it out in farms. All your Newcastle friends have been 
served with venison. And indeed I do not think there 
can be a more successful battery played off against a 
Corporation than one plentifully supplied with venison 
and claret.” This letter was addressed in 1777 to 
Stoney Bowes, who had just been beaten in a bye- 
election for Newcastle-on-Tyne by the head of a family 
which had represented that city, with a few short 
intervals, for more than a century.^ 

Apart altogether from what he gave them, the 
freemen and freeholders preferred a neighbour for his 
own sake; and, whoever else had a chance against 
him, a courtier had none. Where bribery, (said Horace 
Walpole,) was out of the question, they would give 
their votes to a man of birth who resided in their own 

* Beport of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne for 1857. 
Bowes was the original of Barry Lyndon, "tuid a still greater scoimdrel, 
with an even more extraordinary story. Thackeray, by a stroke of genius, 
turned him from a mean hound into a swaggering ruffian ; and such as 
Thackeray made him, he will remain. 
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district, or to a clever talking candidate from a 
distance who could show them a specimen of the style 
in which he would denounce sinecures if they sent him 
to Parliament. But from neither of those two classes 
did Walpole hope for any advantage to the nation. 
The country gentlemen were bitterly angry with the 
colonists ; and, as for the bustling politicians, the King 
would still be able to buy the representatives them- 
selves, though the representatives did not venture to 
buy the electors. And so his Majesty appeared to 
think; for, as soon as the first contests had been 
decided, he directed the Secretary of the Treasury to 
let him see the names of those who had been success- 
ful, tabulated under the heads of “ Pro,” “ Con,” and 
“ Doubtful.” 

Walpole’s belief that the new House of Commons 
would be no less compliant than the last was shared by 
even abler men who watched our politics from without. 
That was the sense in which the Prussian Minister 
wrote to Potsdam; and the old King replied that he 
never expected otherwise, as he had long known that 
money was the mainspring of the British Constitution.^ 
Franklin, from what he saw of the elections, went so 
far as to doubt whether there was any use in having a 
House of Commons. “ Since a Parliament,” he wrote, 
“is always to do as a ministry would have it, why 
should we not be governed by the ministry in the first 
instance? They could afford to govern us much 
cheaper, the Parliament being a very expensive 
machine, that requires a great deal of oiling and greas- 
ing at the people’s charge.” But, dark as the future 
was, it contained an element of hope which escaped 
these sharp-sighted observers. They had reckoned 


* Le Roi Fr^dSrie aju, Comte de Malizan : 14 Nov. 1774. 
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without the country gentlemen who sate for their own 
boroughs, and the still greater country gentlemen who 
had been chosen by the counties. Of the former sort 
there were many more than in the last Parliament. 
The price of seats was lower by from thirty to forty 
per cent., and was soon to be lower still;* for a 
membership of parliament, like a commission in the 
army, ruled highest in time of assured peace, and fell 
to next to nothing by the end of a long war. Gibbon,, 
who was a country gentleman against his will, and who 
remained one no longer than the first moment when 
he could find a purchaser for the last of his acres,, 
was sent to Westminster by a Cornish kinsman at the 
general election of 1774. For some time he was left in 
ignorance whether his borough would be Liskeard 
or St. Germans. All that he knew was that he would 
have to contribute the half of two thousand four 
hundred pounds, and that Mr. Eliot would consent to 
payment being postponed until his second son, who was 
a lad of thirteen, had come of age. Those terms, even 
as between relatives, indicated a very different state of 
the market from that which prevailed in 1768, when 
George Selwyn got nine thousand for the double seat 
at Ludgershall. A bill for twelve hundred pounds, or 
twelve thousand either, bearing no interest, and with 
eight years to run, would have been within the compass 
even of Charles Fox ; and there is no wonder that, at 
such prices, a patron with a fair share of public spirit 
preferred to sit himself, or to keep his borough within 
the family. Indeed a man who 'cared nothing for the 
commonwealth, and had a single eye to the main 
chance, might well take the same course; for there 
was every prospect that a member, however cheaply he 
got into Parliament, when once there would be able to 
sell himself for as much as ever. 

The county members formed a class by themselves. 
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and a class to whom the nation owes an incalculable 
debt. They were great proprietors of long standing in 
their neighbourhood, and true aristocrats, indifferent 
to the frowns and favours of the central government ; 
while they were as proud of the confidence of their 
constituents as of the extent of their domains, the age 
of their castles, and the running of their horses. The 
vast sums which leading families spent over a county 
contest are already inconceivable to us who hear men 
of property grumble at having to find twelve or fifteen 
hundred pounds where their ancestors jauntily laid 
down twice as many thousands. The explanation is 
that, in the eighteenth century, the position of a county 
member was valued for itself, and not for what it might 
lead to. A rural potentate, who sate for the shire in 
which he lived, was thought as good as a lord, and 
was a great deal better liked, on his own countryside, 
in the London clubs, and especially within the walls 
of Parliament. The House of Commons took a domestic 
interest in a distinction which reflected credit on itself. 
Mr. Coke of Norfolk, with fifty thousand- a year in his 
county, represented it for more than fifty years, and 
did not accept a peerage until long after his brother 
members had hailed him with an admiring cheer the 
first time that he walked down the floor after having 
had a son born to him at the age of seventy-six. The 
behef that the Upper and Lower Houses ought to be 
kept apart, and that their own was the finer institution 
of the two, was held not only by members of parlia- 
ment, but by the people who elected them. The 
freeholders of Somersetshire went so far as to pledge 
themselves not to vote for the brother or the son of a 
peer of the realm, or for any candidate whom a peer 
supported.^ It was a sentiment not of recent, and 

^ History of the Boroughs of Great Britain^ London, 1794. Vol. ii. 
page 44. 
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certainly not of democratic, origin ; for the feeling of 
Somersetshire had long ago been expressed, with a 
vigour that left nothing to be desired, by the most 
celebrated Tory who ever killed a fox within its 
confines. ‘‘ It is true,” said Squire Western, “ there 
be larger estates in the kingdom, but not in this 
county. Besides, most o’ zuch great estates be in the 
hands of lords, and I hate the very name of them- 
mum.” 

The honour of representing a shire was neither 
conferred lightly nor retained easily. A candidate, 
whether he presented himself, or whether he was put 
forward by a junta of local grandees, if his name was 
unfavourably received by the freeholders in county- 
meeting assembled, would find at the declaration of the 
poll that he had lost his money and his labour. Those 
freeholders did not love a new man; and they inter- 
preted the phrase in a manner creditable to themselves 
and to the object of their choice. I cannot,” Gibbon 
wrote to his friend Holroyd, “ yet think you ripe for a 
county member. Five years are very little to remove 
the obvious objection of a novus homo, and of all ob- 
jections it is perhaps the most formidable. Seven more 
years of an active life will spread your fame among 
the great body of the Freeholders, and to them you 
may one day offer yourself on the most honourable 
footing, that of a candidate whose real services to the 
county have deserved and will repay the favour which 
he then solicits.” 

The county electors proved a man before they took 
him ; but none the less they were careful to see that 
the services which he promised were duly given. 
Confidence, with them, was not an empty word ; and 
they permitted their representative an almost boundless 
latitude of action at Westminster, demanding only that 
he should not be inactive. They expected that he 
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should attend diligently and faithfully to the business 
of the nation, all the more because they were ready to 
allow that he understood that business better than 
themselves. George Selwyn, as a borough member, 
soon found that his constituents troubled themselves 
very little about what he did, or left undone, so long as 
he refrained from cutting off their water supply, which 
came from a hill on his estate ; and was at the pains of 
forwarding to the Prince of Wales, with the compli- 
ments of the Corporation, their annual offering of a 
lamprey pie. When he played truant during a political 
crisis, they were personal friends, and not electors, who 
appealed to his loyalty towards George the Third and, 
where that failed, to his self-interest. “ You are now,'* 
wrote Lord Bolingbroke in 1767, “attending a sick 
friend; but I believe the Earls will think you have 
neglected the first of all duties, that of being ready 
to vote as they order. In short, George, you who love 
your namesake, and hate to see a poor helpless young 
man like himself oppressed by the obstinacy of such 
men as George Grenville and Lord Eockingham, must 
fly to his assistance. Consider the obligations you have 
to him, and do not let him be forced to give your place 
away to somebody who will attend.’* When Selwyn 
was longer absent from town than usual, his corre- 
spondents, writing with quite sufficient breadth of 
detail, affected to believe that he was detained by 
the attractions of a lady ; — a supposition which, as 
applied to him, passed in that circle for the height 
of irony. But the movements of a county repre- 
sentative were subjected to a much more jealous 
scrutiny. “ The member of St. Germans might lurk in 
the country, but the Knight of Cornwall must attend 
the House of Commons.’* So wrote Gibbon about 
his cousin Mr. Eliot, with a lazy sense of superiority 
very consolatory to a man of letters who had already 
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discovered himself to be no debater, and was beginning 
to suspect that he was not meant for a member of 
parliament. 

The great country gentlemen in the House of 
Commons entertained the prejudices of their order ; and 
some among them had their full allowance of faults as 
individuals. But they felt that consciousness of re- 
sponsibility which animates a race of men who, over and 
over again, and time out of mind, have decided the fate 
of a nation. They and their forerunners, for a century 
and a half back, had borne their share in those succes- 
sive political reactions which, in defiance of strict logic, 
had saved England alternately from arbitrary power 
and factious violence. Foresight was not their strong 
point, particularly when it was a question of running 
counter to the wishes of the sovereign. They never 
had been very quick to detect and withstand the early 
stages of a dangerous policy ; but, in the last resort, 
they were not going to see their country ruined. 
Moreover their hands were pure. Quiet folks in the 
villages, who were well aware that their own part in a 
system based upon profusion and venality was to get 
nothing and pay for everything, never felt so comfort- 
able as when they were represented at St. Stephen’s 
by a man who desired to be no greater or richer than 
he was; whether the motive of his contentment was 
personal pride, or public spirit, or both of them 
together. Those county magnates, who likewise were 
county members, detested placemen as cordially as did 
their constituents. The most important division, both 
in its moral and political aspects, which took place 
between the adoption of the Grand Eemonstrance and 
the Second Heading of the Great Eeform Bill, — was on 
the occasion when, in April 1780, Parliament was called 
upon to declare that the growing influence of the Crown 
was disastrous to the nation. In that division sixty- two 
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among the English county members voted for the Eeso- 
lution, and only seven against it. 

Holding their heads high, these men did not esteem 
themselves as delegates, and still less as courtiers, but 
as senators in the true sense of the term ; and not even 
the Eoman senate, in its most powerful days, was 
more supremely indifferent to the pressure of outside 
forces. Party organisation, as we know it, was not 
then in existence. A man, who asked nothing from 
the Government, was free to take his own line. If he 
was not himself a leader, he sought for direction 
from those of his colleagues whose judgement he 
trusted, and who put forward their views in a manner 
which pleased his taste and persuaded his reason. The 
very last quarter to which he would look for guidance 
was the daily press, at a time when reporters were 
almost sure to be excluded from a debate on any 
question by which opinion was deeply stirred, and 
when editors were much too afraid of tlie Speaker’s 
Warrant to be formidable censors or frank and effective 
counsellors. The more sessions a House of Commons 
had sate ; the more good speeches it had heard ; and 
the further it was removed from a general election, 
with all the opportunity for the exertion of illegitimate 
influence which at such a time a bad ministry en- 
joyed ; — the better instrument it became for conduct- 
ing the business of the country. That was the 
deliberate opinion of Burke ; and he held it so strongly 
that he refused to support any proposal for shortening 
the duration of parliaments. So greatly, he said, were 
members affected by weighty arguments, cleverly put, 
that it was worth any man’s while to take pains to 
speak well ; and if, like Charles Fox, he spoke well 
whether he took pains or not, such a Parliament as 
that in which he now found himself was the very arena 
for an orator. He had fallen on days when rhetoric 
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was at a premium, if only it was spontaneous ; if it had 
good sense behind it ; and if the quarter from which 
it came was favourably regarded by those for whose 
benefit it was produced. Aristocrats to the core, they 
lent their ears the more readily to one of themselves ; 
and the titles of Fox to rank as an aristocrat, though 
abnormal, were generally and willingly recognised. 
His grandfather on the one side had been with Charles 
the First on the scaffold. His great great grandfather 
on the other side had stood to the same monarch in a 
much nearer relation ; and the world had changed too 
little since the days of Monmouth and the Duke of 
Berwick for men of the world to trouble themselves 
greatly about the obliquity of the channel through 
which royal blood flowed in the veins of one whom 
they liked, and, to their surprise, were beginning even 
to respect. Charles had led his contemporaries, and 
only too man^ of his elders, in a career of fashion and 
folly ; as he was now to lead them, with a pre-eminence 
equally undisputed, along more arduous and reputable 
paths. He sprang from a line of statesmen, conspicu- 
ous in place, and long in years, though not in numbers ; 
for Stephen Fox was serving the Crown four generations 
before ever his grandson entered public life. That 
grandson had now the authority of an old member in 
a fresh parliament, which only knew his scrapes by 
hearsay, and (whatever might be the case with its 
successor) was not destined to witness a repetition of 
them. Eloquent and attractive, kindly and familiar 
with high and humble, he was inspired by a great 
cause with the new and needed qualities’ of patience, 
industry, and caution. In six years he acquired over 
his colleagues a mastery which, if the next dissolution 
had been deferred for another twelvemonth, would 
have made him, (what he soon afterwards became, 
and but for the unwisdom of a moment might have 
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remained,) the master of the country. But that House 
of Commons, before it passed away, — teachable by 
events, and great in spite of errors, — had dealt a mortal 
blow to the famous system which the King and Bute, 
with the potent aid of Charles Fox’s father, had con- 
structed. It was a system which, as its one achievement 
of the first order, brought about the American war, 
and made England sick, once and for all, of the very 
name of personal government. 


But the lesson had not been learned when, late in 
November 1774, the Parliament met. For all that ap- 
peared on the surface, there was nothing to distinguish 
the occasion from others. Few signs were visible of 
serious dissatisfaction, or even of widespread interest. 
The King’s speech began as usual with a tirade against 
the province of Massachusetts, and a guarded allusion 
to the spirit of disalFection prevalent in the other 
colonies. The Opposition went to work in their 
desultory fashion. They confined themselves to asking 
for copies of the official correspondence relating to 
America, and for leave to defer making up their minds 
till further information had been given ; but, small as 
was the demand which they made upon the courage 
of their party, they only succeeded in rallying seventy- 
three adherents. Even this paltry skirmish was as 
jealously guarded from the eyes of unprivileged spec- 
tators as the Potsdam manoeuvres. The precincts 
were cleared of all strangers except members of the 
Irish Parliament, who were allowed what was for them 
the very superfluous opportunity of witnessing how 
smoothly things went in a deliberative assembly which 
was managed by bribery. Charles Fox gave the new 
House a first taste of his quality, and denounced the 
closing of the gallery as a mere trick to stifle inquiry ; 
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to shorten debate ; and to enable ministers to maintain 
a convenient silence, and an air of unconcern which, 
alarming as they must have known the state of the 
nation to be, with characteristic effrontery they still 
professed to feel. 

In spite of all precautions against publicity, one 
-sentence got abroad which threw as much light on the 
intentions of the Government as many speeches ; for Lord 
North contrived to say that the last Parliament had 
been a good one. He said it with Wilkes opposite him, 
whose presence in the existing House of Commons was an 
unspoken but unanswerable condemnation of the House 
which had preceded it. For six years the law had been 
strained and violated, popular rights had been tranlpled 
under foot, disorder had been provoked and blood been 
shed. AU this had been done in order to establish the 
contention, — not that John Wilkes had been unduly 
elected, — but that he was unfit and unworthy then, 
or ever, to be a member of Parliament. And now 
he was visible on his bench, with his colleague for 
Middlesex and three out of the four members for 
London City round him; all of whom had signed a 
paper which virtually was an agreement to do as Wilkes 
bade them. There he sate, in secure anticipation of 
that popularity which, in the most good-natured of 
assemblies, awaits a man whom it has taken special and 
notorious pains to keep outside its doors. In order to 
prevent his election George the Third had been prepared 
copiously to administer those “ gold pills ” by which, in 
the royal view, a King of England did well to influence 
public opinion. He had compassed town and country 
in vain to find Wilkes an opponent, and had urged the 
Secretary of the Treasury to set the Middlesex election 
again on float,” after Mr. Eobinson himself had pro- 
nounced it as past praying or paying for. It was, 
indeed, a pill too bitter to be gilded. Wilkes could not 
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be excluded from Parliament, and still less could he be 
ejected when once he had got there. No ministerial 
candidate would face the crowd at Brentford, and na 
minister cared to have Wilkes and America on his handa 
at the same moment. There was something heroic in 
the complacent dignity with which Johnson (writing, it 
can hardly be doubted, on a hint from the Government) 
announced that the most awkward of customers was 
at last to be left with all the honours of victory. 
“ They,” said the Doctor, “ who are still filling our 
ears with Mr. Wilkes lament a grievance that is now 
at an end. Mr. Wilkes may be chosen, if any will 
choose him ; and the precedent of his exclusion makes 
not any honest or decent man think himself in danger.” * 
The warning which the situation contained, if George 
the Third had rightly interpreted it, would have been 
cheaply purchased at the price of even a deeper humi- 
liation. For the aspect of Wilkes among the crowd of 
members, cheerfully listening to the King’s Speech at 
the bar of the House of Lords, was a foretaste of the 
scene eleven years later on when John Adams, the ac- 
credited ambassador of the United States, presented 
himself at St. James’s as the first of all his fellow-citizens 
to stand before his Majesty in a diplomatic character. 

On the earliest day that parliament, and most of all 
a new parliament, is assembled after a troubled and 
eventful recess, inexperienced politicians who expect 
great things are surprised to find that, instead of being 
very noisy and angry, everybody is very shy. But in 1774 
the deadness was of longer duration than a single even- 
ing ; for it was in the men and not in the moment. The 
winter session ran its course. Estimates were brought 
forward ; soldiers, sailors, and monies were voted ; and 
week after week of December shpped along as quietly as 
if the affairs of an empire, at peace with itself through- 

1 The PatHot, 1774 . 
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out its borders, were being administered by a cabinet 
of Solons. The fact was that the principal members of 
the Opposition were engaged among themselves in one 
of their periodical discussions of a proposal which had 
for them an extraordinary attraction, and on which 
they expended as much ink in trying to convince each 
other as would have covered every bookseller’s counter 
in the kingdom with pamphlets showing up the policy 
of the Government. That proposal, to use their own 
favourite description, was a plan of non-attendance 
for Lord Eockingham’s friends. The notion was that 
England would be brought to her senses by the con- 
templation of the empty benches. For very shame 
she would gird herself to the task of fighting her own 
political battles until such time as she could prevail 
on her leaders to leave their tent, and place them- 
selves once more at the head of a resolute and repentant 
host of followers. The prospect was flattering; and 
the Eockinghams would long ago have tried the ex- 
periment but for Burke, who told them that their seces- 
sion must infallibly result in the Ministry being more 
free than ever for mischief, and in they themselves 
being forgotten by the public. Till the Christmas 
holidays, however, were over they could defend their 
inactivity by the excuse that they were waiting for 
papers. On the nineteenth of January the papers 
came. Lord North presented to the House a collec- 
tion of letters, not from Massachusetts only, but from 
the governors of every colony, which proved beyond 
doubt or question that the whole continent of America, 
from New Hampshire to Georgia, had imitated and in 
many instances outstripped Boston in what the King’s 
speech had described as violent and criminal resistance 
and disobedience to the law. 

The case was presented in a style which might well 
arouse the envy of a modern politician whose vocation 
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it has been to pick out the essential incidents in a long 
story from among the tiresome and intricate details 
with which the omnivorous appetite of Parliament has 
for many years past compelled the Foreign Office and 
the Colonial Office to load its table. With no official 
jargon, but in plain eighteenth-century English, such 
as was spoken by the people whose deeds were being 
related, and by the members of parliament who were 
to read the papers, the Governors and Deputy Gover- 
nors set forth their budget of disastrous and ominous 
tidings. They told how the tea-ships had been turned 
away from every port where they showed themselves ; 
how the farmers were drilling and arming, and were 
sinking the boats and overturning the carts which 
conveyed forage and provisions for the use of the 
army ; how the judges had cried off from their duties, 
and the King’s writ, (very unlike his Custom-house 
officers,) had altogether ceased to run; how the 
Governor of New Hampshire had just completed his 
admirable arrangements for supplying the wants of the 
garrison in Boston when the people of Portsmouth, his 
own principal trading-town, rose upon him, stormed 
his arsenal, and carried off a hundred barrels of 
powder. The one bright spot was in Virginia where, 
when the House of Burgesses had turned themselves 
into a Convention and met without leave from the 
Governor, the Headmaster of the Grammar-school had 
refused to preach them a sermon. But, as the patriots 
were much better provided with eloquence than with 
ammunition, the news from Wilhamsburg did .not 
counterbalance the serious character of the news from 
Portsmouth. Graver by far than any acted manifesta- 
tions of discontent and estrangement were the Eesolu- 
tions which had been passed at Philadelphia by that 
Congress in which Patrick Henry and the Adamses 
had been spokesmen, and Washington a guiding spirit. 
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What purpose, human or divine, could be served by 
trying to dragoon such a population, so led and so 
minded, living along fifteen hundred miles of coast 
across three thousand miles of ocean, into paying a 
threepenny duty into the British Treasury ? 

It was a problem striking enough to impress the 
Poet Laureate. On the last Birthday William White- 
head had made an appeal to the loyalty of Massachusetts 
under the guise of prophecy : 

The prodigal again returns, 

And on his parent’s neck reclines. 

With honest shame his bosom burns, 

And in his eye affection shines. 

He now thought it time to sing a word in season to the 
address of his Sovereign, and in 1775 he thus invoked 
the powers who guide the hearts of kings : 

Beyond the vast Atlantic tide 
Extend your healing influence wide 
Where millions claim your care. 

Inspire each just, each filial thought. 

And let the nations round be taught 
The British oak is there. 

The advice was well meant ; but it fell as flat as the 
lines in which it was couched. Mason, a stout Whig, 
has commended Whitehead for insinuating sound 
counsel into the royal ear in the shape of praise, for 
wisdom and clemency which the King, unfortunately^ 
had not the slightest intention of meriting. But the 
Laureates of the eighteenth century were not of those 
to whom men look for a contribution to the stock of 
pohtical wisdom ; nor, except in the case of Warton, for 
any other wisdom. Doctor Johnson, who liked White- 
head’s politics even less than his poetry, called his odes 
“ insupportable nonsense ; ” and posterity, irrespective of 
politics, has agreed with Johnson. Whitehead won his 
spurs, (if that phrase can be applied to the rider of 
such a Pegasus,) by a satire the title of which was “ Aji 
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Epistle on the Danger of Writing in Verse/’ It, was 
his earliest serious performance ; and it would have 
been well if the reflections which the theme suggested 
had warned him never to attempt another. 

So far as rhymes can throw light upon the relations 
of George the Third to the colonies, mankind will 
neglect Whitehead, and turn to the Birthday Ode of 
another bard who was not of the stufi* out of which, in 
his day, a poet laureate was cut. What Eobert Burns 
thought about the American war, and the policy of its 
authors, may be seen in the fourth and fifth stanzas of 
‘‘ The Dream ; ” written, or professing to be written, on 
the fourth of June 1786 . The poem is as like Aristo- 
phanes as any piece in our language. There is nothing 
in the choruses of the Old Comedy more Attic, in every 
essential quality, than the estimate of certain Ministers 
whom the King had delighted to honour, the compli- 
ments to Chatham and his famous son, the admonition 
to the Prince of Wales, and the advice to the young 
Princesses. 
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CHAPTEE VII 

THE KING AND LORD CHATHAM. FOX AND GEORGE SELWYN. 

FOX COMES TO THE FRONT. THE AMERICAN FISHERIES 

The King had long ago settled his policy. “ I am 
clear,” he announced to Lord North in the previous 
September, “ that there must always be one tax to 
keep up the right, and as such I approve of the Tea 
Duty.” To secure this object he was prepared to fight, 
and was in a hurry to begin. Ten days before Par- 
liament met, the first instalment of the American news 
had already reached him. “I am not sorry,” he 
wrote, “that the line of conduct seems now chalked 
out, which the enclosed despatches thoroughly justify. 
The New England Governments are in a state of 
rebellion. Blows must decide whether they are to be 
subject to this country or independent.” He made no 
attempt to conceal his satisfaction when he learned that 
the quarrel could not be patched up. Yet he did not, 
like Napoleon, love war for its own sake ; nor, like 
Louis the Fourteenth, was he unscrupulously eager to 
make his country great and his own name great with 
it. Almost as soon as he mounted the throne he had 
given a convincing proof of his indifierence to personal 
glory and national aggrandisement. At a time of life 
when the desire of fame is a sign of virtue, or at worst 
a venial fault, during the height of the most triumphant 
war in which Britain has been engaged he had thrust 
from power the ablest war-minister whose deeds have 
been recorded in her history. He deserted the greatest 
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ally we ever possessed, at the exact moment of that 
ally’s greatest need. To the end of his days Frederic 
of Prussia did not forget the pang of that appalling and 
unexpected blow ; and we were soon to learn that, when 
he remembered an injury, he was not of a nature 
to forgive it. The warhke promptings which actuated 
George the Third were neither ambitious nor patri- 
otic, but political. He looked on the Americans not 
as foreign enemies arrayed against England, but as 
Englishmen who wanted more liberty than he thought 
was good for them; and he sent his fleets and his 
armies against them just as he would have ordered his 
Footguards to support the constables in clearing the 
street of a mob of Wilkites. 

On one point, and one point alone, the King was 
in agreement with the great statesman out of whose 
control, as the first act of his reign, he had taken the 
destinies of the country. Chatham, like George the 
Third, regarded the colonists as compatriots. In his 
sight they were Englishmen, who did not choose to be 
taxed without being represented ; Whigs, who had not 
abandoned the principles of the Great Eevolution ; 
fejlow-citizens who could not be subjugated without 
prospective, and even imminent, danger to the liberties 
of both our own islands. For Ireland had as much at 
stake as Great Britain, and Irishmen of all religions and 
classes were alive and awake to the consequences which 
would ensue at home if the cause of America was over- 
borne and ruined. In such a contest (so Chatham 
insisted) every man had a right, or rather every man 
was under an obligation, to choose his side in accord- 
ance with the political faith which was in him. This 
was not a struggle against an external foe, but a dispute 
within our own family. “I trust,” he wrote on the 
Christmas eve of 1774, “ that it will be found impossible 
for freemen in England to wish to see three millions of 
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Englishmen slaves in America.” A month afterwards 
he had read the parliamentary papers, with the insight 
of one who had received and answered a thousand 
despatches from the same regions. “What a corre- 
spondence ! ” he exclaimed. “ What a dialogue between 
Secretary of State and General in such a crisis ! Could 
these bundles reach the shades below, the remarks of 
Ximenes and of Cortez upon them would be amusing.” 
He need not have brought Ximenes in. When Chatham 
closed the volume, a yet stronger ruler than the 
Spaniard, and one who knew even better how to write 
to colonies and how to fight for them, had made him- 
self master of the miserable narrative. 

Already, before he knew the particulars, the heart 
of Chatham was too hot for silence. As the doom 
against America (to use his own phraseology) might at 
any hour be pronounced from the Treasury Bench, no 
time was to be lost in ofiering his poor thoughts to the 
public, for preventing a civil war before it was inevit- 
ably fixed. On the first day that the Lords met after 
Christmas he moved to address his Majesty to with- 
draw the troops from Boston, in order to open the way 
towards a happy settlement of the dangerous troubles 
in America. It was not a tactical success. Chatham 
had told Eockingham beforehand that he intended to 
pronounce himself against insisting on that theoretical 
right to tax America which Eockingham’s own govern- 
ment had asserted in the Declaratory Act of 1766 . 
Some of the Whigs were unwilling to throw over a 
Statute which in its day had formed part of a great 
compromise. Others were prepared to consider the 
question of repealing the Act, whenever that proper 
time arrived which in politics is always so very long 
upon its journey. The more prudent of them exerted 
themselves to suppress any public manifestation of the 
annoyance which their party felt. “ My Lord,” wrote 
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the Duke of Manchester to his leader, “you must 
pardon my freedom. In the present situation of affairs 
nothing can be so advantageous to Administration, 
nothing so ruinous to opposition, nothing so fatal to 
American liberty, as a break with Lord Chatham and 
his friends. I do not mean to over-rate his abilities, 
or to despair of our cause, though he no longer 
existed ; but while the man treads this earth, his 
name, his successes, his eloquence, the cry of the many, 
must exalt him into a consequence perhaps far above 
his station.” But the resentment of the Eockinghams 
was all the more bitter because they had to keep it 
among themselves. In their communications with each 
other they charged Chatham with the two unpardonable 
crimes of forcing their hand, and taking the wind out 
of their sails ; and in the House they supported him 
reluctantly, and in small numbers. 

But that was all of little moment compared with 
the fact that a famous and faithful servant of Eng- 
land had made known to all and sundry his view of 
the conduct which, at that complicated crisis, loyalty 
to England demanded. William Pitt, then in his six- 
teenth year, had helped his father to prepare for the 
debate ; a process which, according to the experience 
of others who enjoyed the same privilege, consisted in 
hearing a grand speech delivered from an arm-chair, 
entirely different in arrangement, in wording, and in 
everything except the doctrine which it enforced, from 
the series of grand speeches which next day were de- 
claimed in public when the orator had his audience 
around him. “The matter and manner,” (so the lad 
wrote to his mother on the morning after the dis- 
cussion,) “ were striking ; far beyond what I can 
express. It was everything that was superior ; and, 
though it had not the desired effect on an obdurate 
House of Lords, it must have had an infinite effect 
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without doors, the bar being crowded with Americans. 
Lord Suffolk, I cannot say answered him, but spoke 
after him. My father has slept well, but is lame in 
one ankle from standing so long. No wonder he is 
lame. His first speech lasted over an hour, and the 
second half an hour ; surely the two finest speeches that 
ever were made before, unless by himself.” The most 
notable passage was that in which Chatham declared 
that the cause of America was the cause of all Irishmen, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, and of all true Whigs in 
England ; and in his mouth the name of Whig included 
every man who was not a friend to arbitrary power. 
The colonists were our countrymen and, if we persisted 
in treating them as aliens and foes, the perils which 
awaited us were incalculable. Foreign war, (so he told 
the House of Lords,) was at our door. France and 
Spain were watching our conduct, and waiting for the 
maturity of our errors. The argument was one not 
to be employed lightly; but if ever a statesman was 
justified in referring to our neighbours across the 
British Channel as our natural enemies it was at a 
period when we had been at war with France for thirty 
years out of the last eighty-five, and were still to be at 
war with her for twenty-five years out of the next 
forty. And if ever there was a man who might, with- 
out a sense of abasement, refer to danger from abroad 
as an additional reason for dealing justly with our own 
people, it was the minister who had fought France until 
he had landed her in such a plight that no one, unless 
our government was imprudent to madness, could 
foresee the time when she would be in a position to 
fight us Again. 

Any one who objected to Chatham’s attitude on the 
American question was at liberty to term him a poor 
patriot and a bad citizen; and whatever reproach 
attached itself to his fame must be shared by those who 
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thought with him. Charles Fox was not easily abashed, 
even when he was in worse company than Chatham’s ; 
and at no time of his life did he care what names he 
was called as long as the course of action which earned 
them was such that he could defend in the face of day. 
He did not shrink from defining, as explicitly and 
clearly as he stated everything, the governing motive 
by which his conduct during those trying years was 
determined. “ I hope that it will be a point of honour 
among us all to support the American pretensions in 
adversity as much as we did in their prosperity, and 
that we shall never desert those who have acted 
unsuccessfully from Whig principles, while we continue 
to profess our admiration of those who succeeded in 
the same principles in 1688.” That was how he wrote 
to his familiars in October 1776, when the colonists 
were on the edge of destruction, and when the liber- 
ties of England seemed worth but a very few years’ pur- 
chase in the view of some who were neither fools 
nor cowards. Among them was Horace Walpole, who 
pronounced himself unable to conceive how a friend 
of British freedom could view with equanimity the sub- 
jection of America. Walpole little thought, (he said,) 
that he should have lived to see any single Englishman 
exulting over the defeat of our countrymen, when they 
were fighting for our liberty as well as for their own. 
Lord Chatham was not such an Englishman, nor 
Charles Fox either. They both of them looked upon 
the conflict as a civil war, in which no man was entitled, 
on any plea whatsoever, to rank himself against those 
whom in his conscience he believed to be in the right. 

But when France stepped in, and our country was 
in danger. Fox took his place amongst the foremost, — 
nay, it may be said, as the foremost, — of Britain’s 
defenders ; for no public man, out of office, has ever 
before or since played so energetic and effective a part 
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in the management of a great war. “ Attack France,” 
he cried, “ for she is your object. The war against 
America is against your own countrymen ; that against 
France is against your inveterate enemy and rival.” 
lu. a series of speeches, replete with military instinct, 
he argued in favour of assuming the offensive against 
the fresh assailants who came crowding in upon a 
nation which already had been fighting until it had 
grown weary and disheartened. Aggressive action, (so 
he never ceased repeating,) was alike dictated by the 
necessities of the situation, and by the character, the 
spirit, and the traditions of our people. He urged the 
ministry, with marvellous force, knowledge, and per- 
tinacity, to rescue the navy from the decay into which 
they had allowed it to sink. When the French and 
Spanish fleets rode the Channel, with a superiority in 
ships of the line of two to one, his anxiety carried him, 
and kept him, as close to the scene of action as the 
most enterprising of landsmen could penetrate. He 
haunted the country houses and garrison towns of the 
south-western coast, and hved much on shipboard 
where, as anyone who knows sailors could well believe, 
he was a general favourite. He shared the bitter 
mortification which his gallant friend the future Lord 
St. Vincent felt when kept in harbour at such a mo- 
ment ; and he went so far as to entertain a hope of 
finding himself, a cheery and popular stowaway, in 
the thick of what promised to be the most desperate 
battle which, on her own element, England would 
ever have fought. He sympathised warmly with those 
of his comrades and kinsmen who, having refused to 
serve against America, were rejoiced at the prospect 
of active employment when France entered the field ; 
just as a royalist, who would have cut off his right 
hand rather than fire a pistol for the Parliament at 
Dunbar or Worcester, might have been proud to do 
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his shaxe among Cromwell’s soldiers when they were 
driving the Spanish pikemen across the sandhills at 
Dunkirk. With a steady grasp, and unerring clear- 
ness of vision, Fox steered his course through intricate 
and tempestuous waters; and succeeded in reco^i- 
ciling, under difficulties as abstruse as ever beset a 
statesman, his fidelity to a political creed with the duty 
which he owed to his country. 


It was the ill fate of Charles Fox that, through the 
stirring period which lay in front of him, he was 
exposed to the close observation of a man who made it 
his profession to collect and catalogue the follies of the 
town. We have long been familiar with the series of 
letters in which the hardest livers and loosest talkers 
of London, from 1745 onwards, confessed their own 
frailties, and reported and magnified those of their 
neighbours, to George Selwyn. Now, of late months, 
publicity has been conferred on Selwyn’s own letters to 
the Earl of Carlisle, — a man as amiable and honourable 
as any who passed his time in the midst, and after 
the fashion, of that untoward generation.^ Charles 
Fox from the first exercised over the writer of 
those letters a strong fascination. Selwyn saw again 
the father in the son. He used to declare that the 
only minister of state with whom, in the course of his 
hfe, he had ever spent an hour pleasantly was Lord 
Holland ; ^ and he now began to spend in Charles’s 
company as many hours as the young fellow would 
consent to bestow on him. “ I have passed two 
evenings with him,” he wrote in 1774, “at supper at 

^ The Manuscripts of the Earl of Carlisle, preserved at Castle Howard. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission ; Fifteenth Beport, Appendix, 
Part VI. 

^ Carlisle MauuscriptSj page 666. 
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Almack’s, and never was anybody more agreeable, and 
the more so from his having no pretensions to it.” 
Selwyn was glad to dine at Charles’s table, whenever 
the brokers had left that improvident householder a 
piece of furniture which he could call his own; but 
all the while that he was listening to the young man’s 
sallies he watched him like a cat. And then he would 
sit down at home, with Charles’s claret and venison in 
him, and pour out on paper his budget of tattle. It was 
not from any special dislike of the lad, whom on the 
whole he loved ; but from the attraction which anything 
disagreeable and discreditable has for a veteran gossip. 

Selwyn’s friendship for Lord Carlisle was genuine 
and active ; and he exchanged with him anxious and 
business-like communications relating to the danger in 
which the peer for some space of time lived on account 
of his having stood surety for Charles and Stephen Fox. 
But early in the year 1774 Lord Holland made the 
sacrifices necessary for relieving his sons, and the 
friends of his sons, from the obligations in which they 
had involved themselves. Thenceforward Selwyn em- 
ployed himself, quite gratuitously, in recording Charles 
Fox’s perversities and absurdities, with which he had 
no special concern, and which most certainly he was 
not in a position to reprove. There was plenty of 
material with which to amuse himself. He never 
wearied of relating how few hours Fox consumed in bed, 
and how many at the gaming table ; how between the 
deals he whispered over his shoulder to the party-whip 
about details of business in the House of Commons; 
how his books and pictures were sold up, and how 
hard it was to get money out of his hands when any 
money was there. One letter narrates that Charles and 
Fitzpatrick won many thousands of pounds by keep- 
ing a faro bank as partners, and then hastened to lose 
all their gains at quinze. Another refers to the doubts 
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which had arisen whether Fox could continue to sit 
in Parliament and draw the pension for which, to 
oblige the Government, he had exchanged his Clerkship 
of the Pells in Ireland. Selwyn describes the excite- 
ment with which the young man ran from one lawyer to 
another to procure their opinions on the case ; and the 
flightiness that sent him off to Newmarket, (where he 
lost everything he possessed, for he appears at that 
moment to have been in cash,) “ leaving all the opinions 
to themselves.” 

Much of this was probably true ; and, where true, it 
was rather laughable and very regrettable. But there is 
another side to the story. Selwyn unreservedly admired 
the skill of Fox in aiming his rhetorical shafts, even 
when they were directed at the leaders whom Selwyn 
followed, and against the continuance of the sinecures 
out of the emoluments of which he paid his way. But 
he had studied the seamy side of human nature too 
long and too exclusively to perceive the higher * 
attributes by which the young statesman rapidly and 
surely acquired favour with eminent politicians of 
blameless character. It needed something more solid 
than mere talents and graces to become the chief of a 
connection which included Eockingham and Eichmond, 
Portland and Burke, Savile, Dunning and the Caven- 
dishes. These men were older than Fox ; and, in the 
company of his elders, even one who is by nature 
incapable of showing himself different from what he 
really is takes care to appear at his best. But where 
moral qualities are in question the young are never 
deceived by a contemporary; and Charles was not 
only loved, but trusted and respected, by all of his 
party who were within five years of his age. The 
secret of his influence is revealed by the tone of the 
appeals and expostulations which kept his political 
comrades as nearly as possible up to his own standard 
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of public duty. Amongst the earliest of such com- 
munications is a letter of November 1775. It touches 
a note seldom reached in the summonses which a 
parliamentary manager sends out on the eve of a 
critical Division. “ Dear Ossory,” Fox wrote, “ as you 
desire me to let you know what is likely to come on 
next week, I am glad to inform you that, on Friday 
next, Burke will move to bring in a bill to secure the 
colonies against Parliamentary taxation, and to repeal 
the obnoxious laws. I say I am very glad that Burke 
is to move such a bill, because it will be the fairest test 
in the world to try who is really for war and who for 
peace. I am sure, my dear Ossory, if you do think 
seriously enough of this matter to let your opinion 
regulate your conduct, it is impossible but you must 
consider this as the true opportunity of declaring 
yourself. And indeed, if party does not blind me very 
much more than I am aware of, this is an occasion 
where a man not over-scrupulous ought to think for 
himself. It does not need surely the tenth part of 
your good sense to see how cruel and intolerable a 
thing it is to sacrifice thousands of lives almost without 
a prospect of advantage.” 

The esteem, in which Fox was held, most certainly 
did not in aU quarters result from the blindness of par- 
tisanship. Men who observed him from the opposite 
benches in the House of Commons, if only they had an 
eye for what was good and great, gradually came to 
perceive that goodness with him was only a matter of 
time, and that greatness was there already. Gibbon, 
who eagerly sought his society, obtained enough of it 
in the course of that Parliament to make up his mind 
that Fox’s character was as attractive as his abilities 
were commanding ; and he never altered that opinion. 
“I admired,” the historian wrote some years later 
on, “ the powers of a superior man blended with the 
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softness and simplicity of a child. Perhaps no human 
being was ever more perfectly exempt from the taint 
of malevolence, vanity or falsehood.” Fox was chal- 
lenged to a duel by William Adam, then a fiery 
supporter of Lord North, and presented himself, an 
easy mark, to his antagonist’s pistol. His chivalrous 
and jaunty bearing on the scene of action first revealed 
to Adam what a good fellow he had undertaken to kill. 
He began to hear the Whig leader’s speeches with 
indulgence, and soon with approbation, and before very 
long became his sworn friend and staunch supporter. 
Fox’s eloquence was appreciated at the full value in 
Selwyn’s own circle. “ Charles Fox, who did not 
speak as well as he usually does according to the 
opinion of many, yet in mine is astonishingly great. I 
never attended to any speech half so much, nor ever 
did I discover such classical passages in any modern 
performance. Besides I own he convinced me.” ^ That 
is a passage in a letter which was discovered among 
Selwyn’s papers. Selwyn made no objection to hear- 
ing the praises of the orator sounded; but he lost 
patience when one of his own political allies expressed 
regret that Charles had taken the line which he did on 
public matters, ‘‘ because he was such a good man.” ^ 
He was good enough, at all events, to find favour with 
a moralist of a very different school from Selwyn or 
any of those who were in Selwyn’s intimacy. Samuel 
Johnson, who knew the young man well and viewed 
him kindly and wisely, testified to his regard for him 
in a phrase which every well-wisher of Fox’s reputation 
is delighted to recall. “The King,” he said, “is my 
master, but Fox is my friend ; ” and the friendship of 
Johnson was a prize not lightly awarded. 

In his best points the Charles Fox with whom history 

* Anthony Storer to Lord.Carlisle. Carlisle ManuecriptSf page 641. 

* Ca/rUele Mamiscriptat page 660. 
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is acquainted resembled no public men who came before 
him. His broad humanity, his devotion to great causes, 
were those of a statesman of the nineteenth century, 
and were not handed down to him by any predecessor. 
His merits were peculiarly his own, and his gravest 
faults were due to his education. Like Byron, but 
at a still earlier age, he was “ let loose on the world 
without a martingale.” At five and twenty, and from 
that to two and thirty, he lived as his father had 
taught him, and with the example of that father’s 
surviving friend always in evidence. Selwyn at fifty, 
and sixty, and up to the verge of seventy (for he was 
Charles’s senior by thirty years) led an existence which 
was not of a nature to qualify him for a censor of 
others. The central business of his life, at which 
he showed himself remarkably clever, was to find 
wealthy bidders for the representation of his family 
borough, and to preserve his own seat at Gloucester. 
On the possession of that seat his bread depended ; for 
he was well aware that none but a senator was worth 
buying. To secure this object he spared no pains, 
and shrank from hardly any extremity of discomfort. 
“You know me very well,” he wrote to Carlisle in 
July 1774, “in thinking that my heart fails me as the 
time of my going to Gloucester approaches. I made 
a very stout resistance a fortnight ago, notwithstanding 
Harris’s importunate summons ; and now he plainly 
confesses that my coming down upon that pretended 
meeting would have been ‘nugatory’ as he calls it. 
The Devil take them; I have wished him and his 
Corporation in Newgate a thousand times. But there 
will be no trifling after the end of this next week. The 
Assizes begin on Monday sevennight. Then the Judges 
will be met, a terrible show, for I shall be obliged 
to dine with them, and be in more danger from their 
infernal cooks than any of the criminals who are to be 
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tried.” Between elections he gave silent votes in sup- 
port of the Ministry which fed him, and as few of those 
as he dared to give ; — not on account of any scruple of 
conscience, but from sheer laziness. The culminating 
misfortune of his career was when Burke, in the interest 
of Economical Eeform, made an inroad among his 
patent places the number and the multifarious nature 
of which were an abuse notorious even in that venal 
age. “ The loss,” he wrote to Lord Carlisle, of three 
thousand pounds a year coming after debts created 
by imprudence, and which might have otherwise have 
been soon liquidated, is a blow which I confess that I 
was not prepared for ; and, if I could not feel it for 
myself, I must have felt it for you.” That was the 
system on which, at sixty-two, he still managed his 
affairs, and regulated his private expenditure. 

Selwyn’s amusements were of a piece with his 
serious avocations. Like Fox and Fitzpatrick he held 
a faro bank, and “ picked up, by fifty pounds at a time, 
a few hundreds.” His only chance, he explained, of 
keeping early hours, and getting a good night’s rest, 
was that his bank should lose ; because then the players 
went off to bed with their winnings. What he meant 
by early hours may be judged from his account of one 
evening, when he supped at White’s, sate up till nearly 
one o’clock telling two young noblemen “ old stories,” 
and then opened his bank and won a hundred and twenty 
guineas. That bank he regarded as his salvation, and 
wrote of it thankfully and with something very like 
unction. “ I shall keep,” he said, “ to this trade, once 
my better guide.” ^ It was a resolution often broken, 
with consequences which vexed himself, but rather 
diverted his acquaintances. “ Selwyn,” Fox wrote in 
1778 , “ has been cut up for a large sum, after fattening 
for a month.” Three years afterwards Anthony Storer 
^ Carlisle Manuscripta; pages 756, 484, and 491. 
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told Lord Carlisle that their esteemed friend had lost 
very heavily, and was so tearful that no one liked to 
ask him any question about the matter. So lived 
Selwyn, at a time when he was tortured by gout and 
threatened with dropsy ; taking opiates and bark, and 
courses of baths, and refusing pleasant invitations to 
places where no money was to be won or lost, on ac- 
count of his “ damned spasmodic complaints.” He might 
well have spared his strictures on the shortcomings 
of those who were young enough to be his children. 

Fox, to the loss and grief of his country, never 
reached sixty ; but when he was very far short of that 
age his course of life was already settled and unvaried. 
During the first decade of the French Eevolution all 

O 

was dark and stormy outside his home. He was ex- 
cluded from office, with no hope whatsoever of seeing 
the triumph of the principles for which he com- 
bated and suffered. Calumny was his daily portion; 
while humbler people of the same way of thinking as 
himself were exposed to peril and oppression from 
which in spite of his utmost endeavours he could do 
little to protect them. But within his garden-gate all 
was ordered, equable, serene, and cheerful. His 
domain was a pretty tableland overlooking the Thames, 
where it skirts the green and gold of the spacious 
Chertsey meadow. A love of domesticity, counter- 
acted often until middle age by the charms of 
pleasure and ambition, grew at last to be his per- 
manent and all-engrossing passion. He grudged every 
hour that was not spent on St. Anne’s Hill, among his 
arbours and birds; with Lucretius and Boccaccio, 
Homer, Dryden, and Cowley, and his wife always at, 
hand to listen as he read or translated them. “Of 
politics,” he wrote when he was five and forty, “ I am 
now quite sick, apd attend to them only because I 
think it a duty t6 do so, and feel that it would be 
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unbecoming my character to quit them at such a 
moment. Here I am perfectly happy. Idleness, fine 
weather, Ariosto, a little Spanish, and the constant 
company of a person whom I love, (I think,) 
more and more every day and hour, make me as 
happy as I am capable of being, alid much more so 
than I could hope to be if politics took a different 
turn.” 

When that turn showed signs of arriving. Fox was 
not prepared to greet it. In the spring of 1801 Lord 
Holland, whom he loved as he would have loved a son, 
had written to suggest that, as public affairs were look- 
ing brighter, his uncle ought to take a house in London. 
‘‘ Never did a letter,” was the reply, “ arrive in a worse 
time, my dear young one, than yours this morning ; a 
sweet westerly wind, a beautiful sun, all the thorns and 
ehns just budding, and the nightingales just beginning 
to sing ; though the blackbirds and thrushes would have 
been quite sufficient to have refuted any arguments in 
your letter.” To watch that young one “ going on to 
fight stoutly in the House of Lords alone ; ” to walk out 
shooting, of which as time went forward he became 
fonder than ever ; to correspond with Gilbert Wakefield 
on nice points of classical scholarship ; to entertain old 
friends at his own house, and occasionally and some- 
what reluctantly to return their visits ; — those were the 
pastimes which long ago had driven gaming and raking 
from his favour and out of his habits. For himself Fox 
asked nothing more, and nothing better, than he had ; 
but he was sorry for his allies and supporters, baffled in 
their political aspirations, and disappointed of honour- 
able opportunities for active usefulness. He deplored 
the barbarities which the French Convention perpetrated 
in the name of liberty. He pitied the victims of that 
cruel, and (even from the ministerial point of view) 
quite unnecessary, persecution which Dundas prou^ioted 
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and Pitt, to the detriment of his fame, sanctioned and 
defended. “ The horrors in Prance,” Fox wrote in 1793, 
“grow every day worse. The transactions at Lyons 
seem to surpass all their former wickedness. Do you 
remember Cowper ? 

* Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! * 

It is a much more natural wish now than wheii it was 
uttered. At home we imitate the French as well as we 
can and, in the trials and sentences of Muir and Palmer 
in particular, I do not think we fall very far short of 
our original ; excepting inasmuch as transportation to 
Botany Bay is less severe, (and that to a gentleman is 
not much,) than death. You will easily believe I shall 
not acquiesce in this tyranny without an effort, but I 
am far from sanguine as to success. However, one 
must do one’s duty. Good God ! that a man should be 
sent to Botany Bay for advising another to read Paine’s 
book, or for reading the Irish Address at a public 
meeting ! ” Those, in his maturer years, were Fox’s 
joys and sorrows. That was what, not very late in 
life, he became ; and such he continued until a calm 
and noble death closed his story. 


At the commencement of 1775 Charles Fox was 
still sadly behindhand in respect to the private virtues 
and proprieties ; but as a public man he already was 
formidable by the virility of his powers and thet 
fixity of his purpose. With his immediate object 
plain before him, he went forth to take his place in 
a world too wise to consider youth a drawback. 
He was of the age at which, ten years later on, 
Pitt superseded him in his position as the first public 
man in Europe, and at which after another ten years 
Napoleon in his turn superseded Pitt. Of the dis- 
advantages which hampered others, none existed for 
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Fox. He was not, like the Eockinghams, bound by his 
antecedents to maintain against America an abstract 
right of taxation, that could not be enforced except 
by the sword which they thought it a crime to draw. 
He was not, like Chatham, separated from the majority 
of the Opposition by mutual dislike and distrust. Fox 
was quite ready to pull with the Whigs, if only they 
would do their share of work ; and he already was busy 
in the task of keeping them up to the collar. “ I am 
olear,” he wrote to Burke, “ that a secession is now 
totally unadvisable, and that nothing but some very 
firm and vigorous step will be at all becoming.” 

By this time many people were looking about to 
see where firmness and vigour could be found ; for 
the news from America had begun to arouse the 
classes which worked the hardest, and paid the 
most, to a perception of the dangers towards which 
the country was being hurried. “The landed in- 
terest,” so Camden told Chatham before the middle 
of February, “ is almost altogether anti-American, 
though the common people hold the war in abhor- 
rence, and the merchants and tradesmen for obvious 
reasons are likewise against it.” Burke complained 
to Mr. Champion, the constituent whom he honoured 
with his confidence, that if men with business in- 
terests had interfered decisively when in the previous 
winter the American question became acute, con- 
ciliatory measures would most certainly have been 
adopted. Now, he said, they were beginning to stir 
because they began to feel. It so happens that the 
exact date is known when the true state of matters was 
first borne in upon the public mind. A letter from 
London to a gentleman in New York, dated the sixth of 
December 1774, runs as follows : “ This day there was a 
report current that the Congress of the States of America 
had adjourned, having fixed on stopping all imports 
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into America from Great Britain the first of this month. 
From curiosity I strolled upon ’Change, and for the first 
time saw concern and deep distress in the face of every 
American merchant. This convinced me ofi the truth 
of what I may have said before, that the merchants 
will never stir till they feel ; and everyone knows that 
the manufacturers will never take the lead of the 
merchants.” ^ 

The public despatches were alarming enough to 
those who reflected that Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors would naturally have put the best face 
possible on a situation which they themselves had 
done much to create. But those despatches did not 
tell the worst. Men could still write freely to each 
other across the Atlantic ; and the advices received by 
city merchants and bankers were of a complexion to 
fiU everybody, except speculators for a fall, with a 
feeling nothing short of blank dismay. No ofiicial 
papers from Maryland had been printed, and it might 
have been supposed that no news was good news as 
far as that colony was concerned ; but before December 
ended it came to be known that a principal seaport of 
Maryland had placed itself in line with Boston. When 
the brig Peggy Stewart of London, having on board 
two thousand pounds “ of that detestable weed tea,” 
arrived at Annapolis, Messrs. William and Stewart, to 
whom the cargo was consigned, put their hands to a 
paper acknowledging that they had committed an act 

* The style of the letter to New York, with the curious similarity in 
certain expressions to those employed in the letter to Champion, renders 
it more than possible that it was written by Burke, who three years before 
had been appointed agent to the Assembly of New York with a salary of 
5002. a year. It is true that he despatched a long and very famous 
epistle from his home in Buckinghamshire on the fifth of December ; but 
he was speaking in the House of Commons that evening, and again on the 
sixth, and might well have gone on ’Change on the morning of the second 
day oefore writing the letter to the gentleman in New York. 
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of most pernicious tendency to the liberties of America. 
The same gentlemen then went on board the said 
vessel, with her sails set and colours flying, and 
voluntarily set fire to the tea. In a few hours the 
whole freight, and the ship with it, had been consumed 
by the flames in the presence of a great multitude of 
spectators. When the letter notifying this transaction 
to the London correspondents of the unfortunate firm 
was passing up and down Threadneedle Street, many 
a warm city man must have felt a shiver go through 
him. In the same month a Wliig nobleman received 
an account of the warlike preparations in America, 
written at Philadelphia by General Lee, whose reputa- 
tion in fashionable military circles lent weight to 
language which, like himself, was less soldierly than 
soldatesque. “ What devil of a nonsense can instigate 
any man of General Gage’s understanding to concur 
in bringing about this delusion I have lately, my 
Lord, run through almost the whole colonies from 
the North to the South. I should not be guilty of 
an exaggeration in asserting that there are 200,000 
strong-bodied active yeomanry, ready to encounter 
all hazards. They are not hke the yeomanry of other 
countries, unarmed and unused to arms. They want 
nothing but some arrangement, and this they are now 
bent on establishing. Even this Quaker province is 
following the example. I was present at a review at 
Providence in Ehode Island, and really never saw 
anything more perfect. Unless the banditti at West- 
minster speedily undo everything they have done, their 
royal paymaster will hear of reviews and manoeuvres 
not quite so entertaining as those he is presented with 
in Hyde Park and Wimbledon Common.” 

The time was too Surely approaching when com- 
munications addressed from America to gentlemen and 
noblemen in London would never get further than the 
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secret room in the Post Office ; and colonists who wished 
for peace hastened, while the avenues were open, to en- 
lighten and admonish those Enghsh public men whom 
they could hope to influence. At the end of 1774 a 
member of the British Parliament was informed in two 
letters from Pennsylvania that there were gunsmiths 
enough in the Province to make one hundred thousand 
stand of arms in one year, at twenty-eight shillings 
sterling apiece ; that the four New England colonies, 
together with Virginia and Maryland, were completely 
armed and disciplined ; and that nothing but a total 
repeal of the Penal Acts could prevent a civil war in 
America. The writer dealt as freely with large figures 
as General Lee ; but he understood his countrymen 
better in a case where the merits of that officer were 
concerned. For the letters went on to explain that the 
colonies were not so wrapped up in the General’s military 
accomplishments as to give him, when it came to choos- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief, a preference over Colonel 
Putnam and Colonel Washington who had won the 
trust and admiration of the continent by their talents 
and achievements. “ There are several hundred thousand 
Americans who would face any danger with these 
illustrious heroes to lead them. It is to no purpose to 
attempt to destroy the opposition to the omnipotence of 
Parliament by taking off our Hancocks, Adamses, and 
Dickinsons. Ten thousand patriots of the same stamp 
stand ready to fill up their places.” Dickinson himself 
writing not to England, but about England, summed up 
the view of the best and wisest men on his side of the 
controversy. “ I cannot but pity,” he said, “ a brave 
and generous nation thus plunged in misfortune by a 
few worthless persons. Everything may be attributed 
to the misrepresentations and mistakes of Ministers, and 
universal peace be established throughout the British 
world only by the acknowledgement of the truth that 
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half a dozen men are fools or knaves. If their character 
for ability and integrity is to be maintained by wreck- 
ing the whole empire, Monsieur Voltaire may write an 
addition to the chapter on the subject of ‘ Little things 
producing great events.’ ” ^ 

From this time forwards there was a growing dis- 
position in the House of Commons to take America 
seriously ; and there was a man in it determined never 
again to let the question sleep. On the second of Febru- 
ary 1775 the Prime Minister moved an Address to the 
King, praying his Majesty to adopt effectual measures 
for suppressing rebellion in the colonies. Later in the 
evening a member rose who, in the style of solemn cir- 
cumlocution by which the chroniclers of proceedings in 
Parliament appeared to think that they kept themselves 
right with the law, was described as “ a gentleman who 
had not long before sate at the Treasury Board, from 
whence he had been removed for a spirit not sufficiently 
submissive, and whose abilities were as unquestioned 
as the spirit for which he suffered.” ^ Fox, (for Fox of 
course it was,) proposed an amendment deploring 
that the papers laid upon the table had served only 
to convince the House that the measures taken by 
his Majesty’s servants tended rather to widen than to 
heal the unhappy differences between Great Britain 
and America. That was the turning point of his own 
career, and the starting point for others in a hearty, 
fearless, and sustained opposition to the policy of the 
Government. The effect of his oratory is established by 
various competent authorities, from the official reporter 
who broke off to remark that Mr. Charles Fox spoke 
better than usual,® to Walpole, who records in his Journals 
that the young statesman entered into the whole history 

* The extracts given in this and the preceding paragraphs are all from 
the American Archives. 

* The Annual Register for 1775, chapter v. 

’ The Parliamentary History of England^ vol. xviii. page 227. 
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and argument of the dispute with force and temper, and 
made the finest figure he had done yet. 

But the most lively and convincing testimony is 
found in a letter written by a great man who on this 
occasion learned, finally and resignedly, how hard it 
is even to begin making a great speech. Gibbon had 
been getting ready for the debate during the whole of 
the Christmas holidays ; studying the parliamentary 
papers as minutely as if they had been the lost books 
of Dion Cassius ; talking for four hours on end with 
one of the agents from Massachusetts ; and “ sucking 
Governor Hutchinson very dry,” with as much proba- 
bility of arriving at a just conclusion as a Eoman Sena- 
tor who took his idea of the Sicilian character from a 
private conversation with Verres. But, when the hour 
came, he felt that he himself was not the man for it. 
Throughout the Amendment on the Address, and the 
Keport of the Address, he sate safe but inglorious, listening 
to the thunder which rolled around him. *The principal 
antagonists on both days, he said, were Fox and Wed- 
derbum ; of whom the elder displayed his usual talents, 
while the younger, embracing the whole vast compass 
of the question before the House, discovered powers for 
regular debate which neither his friends hoped, nor 
his enemies dreaded. On the first day, when Fox dis- 
coursed for an hour and twenty minutes, his contribu- 
tion to the discussion is represented in the Parliament- 
ary History by an abstract of five lines, and on the 
second day his name is not even mentioned; while 
Wilkes obtained six columns, and Governor Johnston 
nine. It is evident, and indeed was sometimes as good 
as confessed in a footnote, that in those early and art- 
less days of reporting a speaker got back in print 
what he gave in manuscript. Fox would as soon have 
thought of writing down what he was going to say as 
of meeting a bill before it fell due; and the rapid 
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growth of his fame may be estimated by a comparison 
between the reports of 1775 and those of 1779 and 
1780. Before the Parliament was dissolved, his more 
important speeches were reproduced without the omission 
of a topic and, so far as the existing resources of steno- 
graphy admitted, without the abbreviation of a sentence. 

Fox took the sense of the House on his Amendment, 
and had reason to be satisfied with the result. He had 
been long enough a member of parliament to have 
learned that, in politics, all’s well that ends pretty 
well. The minority mustered over a hundred ; a num- 
ber exceeding by forty the best division which, in the 
former Parliament, was obtained against the worst of 
the American measures. It would have been reckoned 
a most weighty protest on any occasion when any House 
of Commons has been invited to take steps which 
responsible Ministers afiirm to be necessary for vindi- 
cating the honour and securing the predominance of 
the country.* But it was doubly significant in that age 
of intimidation and bribery. All who voted on the one 
side were perfectly well aware that in so doing they 
cut themselves off from the hope of their sovereign’s 
favour, or even of his forgiveness. And meanwhile a 
full half of those who voted on the other side were draw- 
ing public salary without rendering any public service 
except that of doing as they were bid ; or were fingering 
money which had passed into their pockets from the 
Exchequer by methods that in our day would have been 
ruinous both to him who received and him who bestowed. 
The King pronounced the majority “ very respectable ; ” 
as to him, in both senses of the word, it no doubt seemed. 
So pleased was he that he kindly condoled with his 
Minister on having been kept out of bed, (which in the 
case of Lord North was a very different thing from being 
kept awake,) till so late an hour as three o’clock in the 
morning. 
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That Minister, however, was less easily satisfied. 
He now knew himself to be face to face with a very 
different opposition from anything which in the 
existing Parhament he had hitherto encountered. He 
recognised the quarter from which vitality had been 
infused into the counsels and procedures of his adver- 
saries. Before a fortnight had elapsed he came down 
to the House with a Eesolution promising in the name 
of the Commons that any American colony, in which 
the Assembly consented to vote money for certain 
stated public purposes, should be exempted from the 
liability to be taxed by the British Parliament. Every 
man, in that Parliament and outside it, saw that the 
plan was specially and carefully framed to meet the 
argument on which, in his recent speeches, Charles Fox 
had founded the case that he had so brilliantly advo- 
cated. Governor Pownall, who immediately followed 
North, stated in well-chosen words which no one ven- 
tured to contradict that the Eesolution was a peace 
oflfering to the young ex-minister.^ Such a recognition 
would have been a high compliment from any man in 
office to any private member ; but when paid by a First 
Lord of the Treasury to a former subordinate, who had 
left his Board within the twelvemonth, and had been 
attacking him ever since, it was a piece of practical 
adulation which put to a searching and unexpected 
proof both the strength of conviction and the presence 
of mind of him to whom it was addressed. 

^ “ An honourable gentleman, in a late debate, certainly was the first 
and the only one to hit upon the real jet of the dispute between his 
country and America. He very ably stated that the reason why the 
colonies objected to the levying taxes for the purpose of a revenue in 
America was that such revenue took out of the hands of the people that 
control which every EngUshman thinks he ought to have over that 
government to which his rights and interests are entrusted. The mode 
of appropriation specified in this resolution takes away the ground of 
that opposition .” — The Parliamenta/ry History of England^ Feb. 20, 
1775. 
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On neither of the two points was Fox unequal to 
the test. While Pownall was speaking he had time to 
decide on his line of action, the importance of which he 
at once discerned. It was his first chance of showing 
that he possessed the qualities of a true parliamentary 
leader, who could make the most of a tactical situation 
without surrendering in the smallest particular his 
loyalty to a great cause. He commenced his remarks 
by congratulating the public on the change in the 
Prime Minister’s attitude. The noble Lord, who had 
been all for violence and war, was treading back in his 
own footprints towards peace. Now was seen the efiect 
which a firm and spirited opposition never failed to 
produce. The noble Lord had lent his ear to reason ; 
and, if the minority in that House persevered in sup- 
porting the rights and liberties of the colonies, the 
process of his conversion would go on apace. He had 
spoken of the Americans with propriety and discrimina- 
tion. He had refused to allow that they were rebels ; 
and even to Massachusetts he would gladly open a door 
through which she might return to her allegiance. He 
had distinctly stated that Great Britain, dealing as one 
nation according to diplomatic usage deals with another, 
had at the outset demanded more than in the end she 
would insist on exacting ; and, once that principle 
admitted, the noble Lord would be as much inclined on 
a future day to recede from what he proposed now, as 
now he was ready to give up that which he had before 
so strenuously defended. But for the present the noble 
Lord had not gone far enough. He aimed at standing 
well with two sets of people whose views were irre- 
concileable : — the colonists who were resolved, under 
no conditions, to admit the right of Parliament to tax 
them ; and the supporters of the Government who were 
equally determined, in every contingency, to assert that 
right and to exercise it. The noble Lord had wished 
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to content both parties, and he had contented neither. 
On the countenances of gentlemen opposite, so far as 
he was able to read them, the orator could descry no 
symptoms of satisfaction ; and the Americans, it was 
only too certain, must and would reject the offer with 
disdain. 

The speech was marked by the highest art, — that 
of saying precisely what the speaker thought, in the 
plainest language, and without a syllable over. A 
scene ensued when he resumed his place which was 
long remembered within the House of Commons, and 
has occupied a space in English and American histories 
out of all proportion to its intrinsic consequence, 
except so far as it discredited the Prime Minister, and 
established the position and authority of Fox. It was 
one of those rare moments when a great party, in a 
tumult of indignant surprise, shakes off the control of 
those to whom it is accustomed to look for guidance ; 
when the Ministers sit on thorns, or jump up, each in 
his turn, only to confound confusion, and attract on to 
his own head a share of the impertinences with which 
the air is swarming ; and when an opposition feels 
itself repaid in the wild joy of a single hour for long 
years of disappointment and abstinence. North, like 
much greater men before and after him, experienced 
the inconvenience of having sprung a policy on his 
followers and on not a few of his colleagues. The 
mutiny began at headquarters. Welbore Ellis, a 
placeman who had already turned his hundredth 
quarter-day, querulously announced that as a man of 
honour he felt bound to oppose the Minister; and 
though North could hardly be called a sick lion, the 
House hailed with glee an occurrence which bore a 
strong resemblance to a very familiar fable. Eigby 
was seen taking notes, and could with difficulty be 
persuaded to put them back into his pocket ; but he did 
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not fail to make his views known to that part of the 
audience which was the least likely to be gratified by 
them. An aside from him was more formidable than 
an oration from Welbore Ellis ; and every Eight 
Honourable Gentleman within earshot on the Treasury 
bench was obliged to hear how, in Eigby’s opinion, 
the proper persons to move and second Lord North’s 
Eesolution were Mr. Otis and Mr. Hancock, of whom 
the one had been the ringleader in the agitation against 
the Stamp Act, and the other had superintended the 
destruction of the tea. The most violent in the fray 
was Captain Acland, a cousin by marriage of Charles 
Fox. He was a young man of fierce manners and 
dauntless courage, who now was always to the front 
when sharp words were being exchanged; especially 
where there was a prospect that on the next morning 
recourse would be had to yet more pointed weapons. 
Acland assailed the Government in a style which 
aroused the wonder even of Chatham ; whose standard 
of the lengths to which a young military man might go 
when denouncing his elders in the House of Commons 
had, in the days when he himself was a cornet of horse, 
been notably a generous one.^ 

The real danger to the Ministry lay in the sulki- 
ness of the King’s Friends. These gentlemen, by an 
unaccountable blunder, had been left without their 
orders. Having to decide for themselves as to 
what their employer expected of them, they naturally 
enough concluded that, as in the parallel case of 
Eocldngham and the repeal of the Stamp Act, their 
duty to the King required them to stab his Minister in 

‘ “ Lord North was, in the beginning of the day, like a man exploded^ 
and the judgement of the House, during about two hours, was that his 
Lordship was going to be in a considerable minority ; Mr. Ellis and 
others, young Acland in particular, having declared highly and roughly 
against his desertion of the cause of cruelty.” — Chathais§ to his wife, 
Feb. 21, 1776. 
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the back. North had been up five or six times, and 
matters were looking very black for the Government, 
when, before it was too late, a deft and able ally came 
to the rescue. Sir Gilbert Elliot was a politician of 
account in his own generation, and had ere this been 
honoured by a message from the King to the efiect that 
he did not take so forward a part in the House of 
Commons as his abilities warranted. But he needed no 
one to tell him how to make the most of his remark- 
able qualities ; and he reserved himself for emergencies 
when a King’s Friend who could speak as weU as vote 
was of more value than dozens or scores of silent 
courtiers. 

Gilbert Elliot’s political fortunes had gained much, 
but his posthumous celebrity has suffered not a little, 
from the unique distinction of his family ; for he was 
the midmost of five eminent men, with the same 
Christian name and surname, who succeeded each 
other as father and son. The world, glad to have 
anything by which to identify him, has remembered 
him as the writer of a pastoral song admired by Sir 
Walter Scott. It began with the line, perhaps better 
known than the rest of the poem, 

My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-hook. 

The author of the ditty now proved that he was 
skilled in the use of that rustic implement. Elliot 
bluntly warned the official fiock that it was high time 
to leave oflT butting at each other, and scampering at 
large over the country. He contrived to convey 
something into his manner which suggested to the 
King’s Friends that they were on the wrong scent; 
as indeed was the case, since the whole business had 
been arranged beforehand between the Sovereign and 
' the Minister. The storm abated ; and Fox, who saw 
that ther^ had been sufficient of it for his purposes, 
moved that the Chairman should leave the Chair. A 
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division took place, and there was some cross-voting ; 
for on both sides there were as usual certain of those 
ingenious senators who please themselves with thinking 
that they indicate their opinion on the main issue by 
the course they take on a technical point which is 
understood by no one outside Parliament, and by fewer 
within it than is generally believed. And so the 
business ended, with a twofold result. Fox, in his 
character of a champion of liberty, had shown himself 
not less prompt a warrior, and a much more judicious 
strategist, than in the days when he figured as 
Lord of Misrule in all the sham tournaments of the 
House of Commons. And North had been effectually 
frightened, for some long time to come, out of any 
inclination to try his hand at the conciliation of 
America. 


The Prime Minister had no desire for a repetition of 
the lesson which that twentieth of February had taught 
him. He saw very plainly what his place would have 
been worth at noon on the twenty-first if the King’s 
Friends had been correct in thinking that they had the 
King behind them. So long as North held his present 
employment there was no demand for the services of 
his better self ; and he returned once more to plod the 
weary round of coercive legislation. The main occu- 
pation of Parliament during that session was a bill 
for excluding the New England colonies from the prin- 
cipal fishing grounds within their reach, and notably 
from the banks of Newfoundland. It was from the 
cod fishery that the prosperity of those colonies had 
originally sprung, and by the same industry it was still 
largely maintained. A sea captain in the early years 
of the seventeenth century calculated that the charge 
of equipping a ship of a hundred tons, with eight 
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boats of the sort now called dories on board, was four 
hundred pounds. “ Eight boats with 22 men in a 
Summer doe usually kill 25,000 fish for every Boat. 
Sometimes they have taken above 35,000 for a Boat, so 
that they load not onely their owne Ship, but other 
spare ships which come thither onely to buy the 
overplus.” This captain went on to explain that 
the cargo, if taken in the right season to the right 
market, (which was not “ Touloune or Merselus,” but 
England,) would sell for 2,250Z. At JSTew Plimoth, in 
Aprill,” the writer proceeded, “ there is a fish much 
like a herring that comes up into the small brookes 
to spawne. After those the Cod also presseth in such 
plenty, even into the very harbours, that they have 
caught some in their arms, and hooke them so fast that 
three men oft loadeth a Boat of two tuns in two 
houres.” ^ 

James the First had conferred upon the settlers in 
New England the exclusive privilege of fishing in North 
American waters. That concession was justly resented 
by the English Parliament ; but the colonists forbore 
from enforcing their uttermost rights, and indeed had 
no occasion for them. They lived and throve by fishing 
not because they were monopolists ; but because they 
were on the spot ; because the best boat-builders in the 
world, and very far from the worst ship-builders, had 
their yards at Boston ; and because above all they 
belonged to the right race for the work. And now, 
when it was proposed for political objects to drive 
them from the pursuit of their calling, the uneasiness 
which had begun to pervade the commercial world 
deepened into consternation. It was vain for the 

^ The account may be found in “ The Generali Hietorie of Virginia^ 
New Engla/ndf and the Summer Isles, by Captaine John Smith, Xiondon, 
1624 ; ” under the head of “ Master Dee, his opinion fpr the building of 
Ships.” 
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Ministry to hold forth the bait of the spoils of 
New England, and to evoke patriotic cupidity by 
the prospect of the three hundred thousand pounds, 
or the five hundred thousand pounds, which would be 
transferred yearly from the ship-owners of Salem 
and Providence to the ship-owners of Poole and 
Dartmouth. The trained leaders of commerce, who 
knew the open secrets of solid and profitable business, 
did not look for information from hack-writers whose 
statistics and arguments were dictated to them in 
Downing Street. The whole life of every English 
merchant and banker, and of his father and grandfather 
before him, had been one continuous course of instruc- 
tion in the present and progressing value of the trade 
with America. The exports to Pennsylvania alone 
had increased fifty-fold in less than three-quarters 
of a century. New England was a large and regular 
customer, with an enormous current debt owing to 
British exporters and manufacturers. That custom 
would be a thing of the past, and those debts could 
never be recovered, if with the loss of her fishing 
she lost the means of providing herself with im- 
ported goods, and paying for those which she had 
received already. Nor was it only a question of New 
England. The colonies, one and all, were on honour to 
stand and fall together ; and, when the cruel and insulting 
measure now before Parliament was once in the Statute- 
book, all hope that Congress would drop the non-impor- 
tation agreement would have to be definitely abandoned. 

This time there was little hesitation in the action of 
the mercantile classes throughout the English-speaking 
world ; and there could be no mistake as to their views, 
which found a voice in petitions, in deputations, and 
in evidence proffered at the bar of the Lords. The 
planters of the Sugar Islands resident in London en- 
treated tl;ie House of Commons to stay its hand. As 

u 
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time went on and the news of what was purposed 
reached the tropics, the Assembly of Jamaica, in the 
hurry of a well-grounded panic, drew up and despatched 
a petition explaining how in their case, with a vast slave 
population around and among them, the very existence 
of society would be endangered by the cessation of 
their traffic with the American colonies. The Society 
of Friends represented to Parliament the case of 
Nantucket, an island which lay off the coast of Massa- 
chusettts. The population subsisted on the whale 
fishery, and owned a fleet of one hundred and forty sail. 
The agricultural produce of Nantucket would hardly 
support twenty families ; but the island contained more 
than five thousand inhabitants. Nine out of ten among 
them were Quakers, of whom none were disaffected 
politicians, and all drank tea to a man. That was a 
sample of the extent to which the bill would involve 
opponents, well-wishers, and neutrals in one common 
destruction. The sentiments of the higher commerce, in 
its central haunt, found expression in an address laid by 
the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and the Liverymen at the 
foot of the Throne. The occupant of that august seat re- 
ceived their remonstrance in public with marked coldness, 
and characterised it in private as a new dish of insolence 
from the shop which had fabricated so many. It was a 
shop the proprietors of which could not fairly be charged 
with interfering in matters outside their own province ; 
for the debts due from New England amounted to eight 
hundred thousand pounds in the City of London alone. 

The bill for restraining the trade and commerce of 
the New England colonies afforded Parliament one more 
opening to arrange by policy those difficulties which 
were rapidly tending towards a solution by the arbitra- 
ment of war. That last opportunity was soon a lost 
one ; but the spokesmen of the minority comported 
themselves in a manner worthy of the supreme 
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occasion, and of the great assembly to which they 
belonged. It was a question precisely suited to the 
genius of Burke. The final series of appeals in which he 
exhorted the House of Commons to settle the American 
controversy by light and right, before it came to a con- 
test of might, showed more than his usual power of 
mastering the details of trade and finance, and con- 
verting them into oratory for the instruction of his audi- 
ence, and into literature for the admiration of posterity. 
As member for Bristol he was bound to do his utmost 
in the interests of commerce ; and his constituents, the 
best of whom were not undeserving of such a repre- 
sentative, had supplied him with fresh stores of facts 
and calculations in addition to those which he possessed 
already. His speaking had never been more rich in the 
fruit, and more sparing in the flowers ; and he had his 
reward in the close and respectful attention of hearers un- 
easily conscious that the fate of the empire was slipping 
out of their grasp, and that an impulse had been given 
to it which might carry it far in the wrong direction. 

Burke’s exertions were supported and supplemented 
by Fox with an abundance, but no superfluity, of that 
straightforward and unlaboured declamation which, 
from his earliest to his latest speech, always commanded 
the ear and never offended the taste of the House of 
Commons. With headlong but sure-handed energy of 
delineation he sketched out the broad lines of states- 
manship, and filled them in with the special circum- 
stances of the situation. His warning against the folly 
of presenting all Americans, whatever might be their 
political sympathies, with the alternative of starvation 
or rebellion, impressed his listeners by its force and 
directness, and received striking confirmation at the 
critical moments of the war. On three several occasions 
the fate of a campaign was largely influenced by those 
very fishermen who had been driven wholesale from 
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their employment into the ranks of Washington’s army. 
The enthusiasm, the intrepidity, and the professional 
skill of the mariners who served in the New England 
regiments enabled their general to deprive the British 
garrison of the supplies which abounded on the islands 
in Boston Harbour ; to accomplish the retirement from 
the lines of Brooklyn which averted what otherwise 
must have been a crowning disaster ; and to effect that 
crossing of the Delaware on a mid-winter midnight 
which secured for him the most sorely wanted of all 
his successes. The loyalist poets amused themselves by 
describing how 

Priests, tailors, and cobblers fill with heroes the camp. 

And sailors, like craw-fish, crawl out of each swamp. 

But, as a matter of history, those sailors had walked 
ashore in a very dangerous temper from the fishing 
vessels which, in consequence of the action of Parlia- 
ment, were lying useless alongside the quays of every 
town and village on the seaboard of New England.^ 

Fox’s argument, roughly and insufficiently reported, 
has not come down to us in the shape for insertion in a 
handbook of oratorical extracts. But it has the stamp 
of a speech hot from the heart, spoken by a man who 
thought only of convincing or confuting those who 
heard him, without caring how his words would read 
on the next morning or in another century. ‘‘ You have 
now,” said Fox, “ completed the system of your folly. 
You had some friends yet left in New England. You 
yourselves made a parade of the number you had there. 
But you have not treated them like friends. How must 
they feel, what must they think, when the people against 
whom they have stood out in support of your measures 
say to them ; ‘ You see now what friends in England 
you have depended upon. They separated you from 
your real friends, while they hoped to ruin us by it ; but 

^ The verse is quoted in Tyler’s lAtera/ry History, 
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since they cannot destroy us without mixing you in the 
common carnage, your merits to them will not now save 
you. You are to be starved indiscriminately with us, 
You are treated in common with us as rebels, whether 
you rebel or not. Your loyalty has ruined you. Re- 
bellion alone, if resistance is rebellion, can save you 
from famine and ruin.’ When these things are said to 
them, what can they answer ? ” 

The opposite view to that held by Fox and Burke 
did not suffer for want of being boldly stated. A recent 
addition to the notabilities of Parliament had been made 
in the person of Henry Dundas, now Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, who very soon gave indication of those 
qualities which were to win for him his considerable 
future and his unenviable fame. He entered on his 
career in the House of Commons with the advantage of 
having early in life played leading parts on a narrower 
stage. He had been Solicitor-General in the Court of 
Session of Edinburgh at four and twenty; and had 
learned to debate, if he had learned nothing else there 
for his profit, in the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Tall and manly, — with a marked national 
accent of which, unlike Wedderburn, he had the good 
sense not to be ashamed, — his look and bearing be- 
tokened indefatigable powers and a dominant nature. 
His face showed evident marks of his having been a 
hearty fellow, for which a convivial generation liked him 
none the less ; especially when they came to find that his 
speeches had other things about them which were broad 
besides their Scotch.^ Those who followed him closely 

* Omond’s Lord Advocates of Scotlcmd : Chapter XIV. Boswell, who 
had his personal jealousies, and his own political ambitions outside the 
Scotch Bar, was greatly exercised when Dundas began to play a part in 
London. He called the new Minister “a coarse dog.” The specimen 
of Dimdas’s humour referred to by Mr. Omond, and reported in the 
20th volume of the ParUamentary History ^ is not so much coarse as 
revolting. 
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might hope to carry away what passed for a good story 
after dinner, in circles which were not fastidious. 
Dundas now took upon himself to defend the ministerial 
proposal against the strictures of Charles Fox. The 
measure, he said, was not sanguinary ; and as for the 
famine which was so pathetically lamented, his only 
fear was that the Act would fail to produce it. Though 
prevented from fishing in the sea, the New Englanders 
had fish in their rivers ; and though their country was 
not fit to grow wheat, they had a grain of their own, 
their Indian corn, on which they could subsist full as 
well as they deserved. 

Such was the man who, when he was twenty years 
older, and neither more nor less unfeeling, had at his 
absolute disposal the liberties of Scotland, and the lives 
and fortunes of all who loved those liberties too ardently 
for their own safety. On the present occasion Dundas 
had gone further in his self-revelation than was pleasing 
to a House of Commons not yet accustomed to him and 
his ways. Lord John Cavendish, speaking amidst general 
sympathy, gravely rebuked the Minister who had uttered 
sentiments which would have been shocking even in the 
mouth of a parliamentary bufibon ; and Burke followed 
up the attack in plain vernacular suited to the charac- 
ter of the offence which he was chastising. Nothing, 
he said, could be more foolish, more cruel, and more 
insulting than to hold out as a resource to the starving 
fishermen, ship-builders, and ship-carpenters who would 
be ruined by the Act that, after the plenty of the 
Ocean, they might poke in the brooks and rake in the 
puddles, and diet on what Englishmen considered as 
husks and. draff for hogs. The friends of the Govern- 
ment who had been too apt (as Horace Walpole said) 
to treat the Americans in the spirit of a mob ducking 
a pickpocket, were ashamed at seeing their own worst 
features distorted in that brazen mirror. The Lord 
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Advocate in vain attempted to extenuate, to explain 
and, if possible, to excuse his conduct. Even the 
majority had had enough of him ; and the only accept- 
able sentence of his second speech was that in which 
he announced that he should bow to the disposition of 
the House, and say no more. 

It was time that an example should be made. Sand- 
wich and Eigby were the two Ministers whose words 
went for most, because it was believed that they ruled 
the Government. As if by concert between themselves, 
they now adopted a tone of forced and studied inso- 
lence with reference to the colonists. One would think, 
Eigby said in the House of Commons, that the Ameri- 
cans were otters and ate nothing but fish. As to the 
notion, of which so much had been heard, that they 
might find courage in despair, it was an idea thrown 
out to frighten women and children. They had not 
amongst them the military prowess of a militia drum- 
mer. The Earl of Sandwich enlarged on the same 
theme in the House of Lords. What did it signify, he 
asked, if the colonies abounded in men, so long as they 
were raw, undisciplined, and cowardly ? For his own 
part he wished that they would put into the field not 
forty thousand, but two hundred thousand, so-called 
soldiers ; as the greater their numbers, the easier would 
be the conquest. And then he proceeded to tell the 
peers an anecdote which he professed to have got from 
Sir Peter Warren. He related at considerable length, 
and with infinite gusto, how at the siege of Louisburg 
in 1745 the Americans had been placed in the front of 
the army ; how they had shown much elation at the 
honour which had been conferred upon them, though 
they boasted that it was no more than their due ; how 
they all ran away when the first shot was fired ; how 
Sir Peter then posted them in the rear, and told them 
that it was the custom of generals to preserve their best 
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troops to the last, especially among the ancient Eomans, 
who were the only nation that ever resembled the 
Americans in courage and patriotism. 

The story was a lie, on the face of it. No man with 
a grain of knowledge about military affairs would have 
believed it for a moment ; and no man of honour would 
have repeated it without believing it, even if he were 
not a responsible Minister addressing Parliament. By 
putting it into the mouth of a British Admiral Sandwich 
insulted not only the Americans, but the honest and 
generous service over which he unworthily presided. 
The speech was a poor compliment to the gratitude, 
or else to the information, of the peers; for it was 
known and acknowledged that the land force employed 
in those operations which resulted in the first capture 
of Louisburg had been levied in New England, and 
had behaved to admiration.^ The Lords resented the 
language which Sandwich had addressed to them. 
The Earl of Suffolk, Secretary of State though he was, 
took his colleague of the Admiralty roundly to task; 
and sixteen peers, in the Protest which they entered on 
the Journals, recorded their opinion that the topic so 
much insisted upon by a lord high in office, namely 

^ Farkman says in the first chapter of his Montcalm a/nd Wolfe ; 
'‘New England had home the heaviest brunt of the preceding wars. 
Having no trained officers, and no disciplined soldiers, and being too poor 
to maintain either, she borrowed her warriors firom the workshop and the 
plough, and officered them with lawyers, merchants, mechanics, and 
farmers. To compare them with good regular troops would be folly; but 
they did, on the whole, better than could have been expected, and in the 
last war achieved the brilliant success of the capture of Louisburg.” The 
exploit, Farkman goes on to say, was owing partly to good luck, and partly 
to native hardihood. 

Captain Mahan writes : “ The most solid success, the capture of Cape 
Breton Islaiid in 1745, was achieved by the colonial forces of New England, 
to which indeed the royal navy lent valuable aid, for to troops so situated 
the fleet is the one line of communication.” Lord Stanhope, in his 
BListory, attributes the taking of Louisburg to the people of New England. 
" For their commander they chose Mr. Fepperel, a private gentleman, in 
whom courage and sagacity supplied the place of military skilL” 
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the cowardice of his Majesty’s American subjects, had 
no weight in itself as an argument for the bill, and was 
not at all agreeable to the dignity of sentiment which 
ought to characterise their House. 

These taunts, directed against a people as high- 
mettled as our own, and more acutely alive to what was 
said and thought about them, exercised on the martial 
spirit of the colonists the same effect as Wedderburn’s 
speech before the Privy Council had produced on their 
political sensibilities. The records of America during 
the next two years indicate on every page how many 
recruits of the choicest sort were impelled into her 
armies by the determination that such a reproach should 
be proved a calumny. Her national literature through- 
out the next generation shows that the memory rankled 
long after the veterans who survived the war had gone 
back to the stack-yard and the counting-house. Unfor- 
tunately no one intervened in the debates who, with the 
authority of personal experience, could testify to the real 
value of the colonial militiamen. Those great soldiers, 
who had served with them in the field, were in retire- 
ment or in the grave. Chatham, who owed them so 
large a debt, was prevented by ill health from coming 
down to the House of Lords in order to abash their 
detractors. From his sick-chamber he wistfully and 
critically watched all that was passing, and he was not 
left without his consolations. The Marquis of Granby, 
before he came of age, had been returned as member 
for the University of Cambridge for the sake of the hero 
whose noble portrait, as he stands by his charger, lights 
up the Great Combination Boom of Trinity College with 
life and colour. The son was resolved that, as far as 
he could speak for his dead father, something should be 
heard even at second hand from one who had learned 
to be a judge of courage amid scenes very different from 
those with which the Bedfords were familiar. Breaking 
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silence for the first time, he followed Eigby with a fine 
vindication of the colonists, and a happily expressed 
tribute to the Minister who had made use of their 
valour for the protection and enlargement of the Empire. 
His reward was a letter dictated by Chatham, exquisite 
in feeling, and containing words of praise which, coming 
from such a quarter, would do more than volumes of 
good advice to turn a young man into the right path.^ 

It may be observed with satisfaction that the chorus 
of calumny was swelled by no one with soldierly 
antecedents, or with the making of a soldier in him. 
Captain Acland, who was much too ready to inform 
Parliament that he cordially disliked the people of 
Massachusetts, always spoke of their military qualities 
with decency and even with respect. The time was 
not far distant when he learned the whole truth about 
the fighting value of New Englanders. After the last 
of a succession of hot engagements, in all of which he 
had shown daring and skill, he was picked up desper- 
ately wounded, well within the American lines. And, 
while he was still a prisoner, his services to his country 
were cut short in a duel with a brother officer who had 
sneered in his presence at the military character of 
those colonists whom, brave as he was, Acland knew to 
be no less brave than himself. 

^ Chatham to Granby, April 7 ; 1775 : from a draft in Lady Chatham's 
handwriting. 
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CHAPTEE VIII 

HOSTILITIES BECOME IMMINENT. LEXINGTON 

Eigby had told the House of Commons that, if the Acts 
. against which Congress protested were repealed, the 
seat of the Empire would henceforward be at Phila- 
delphia ; and he recommended gentlemen ambitious of 
a career to transfer themselves to that capital, and 
enjoy the honour of consorting with Dr. Franklin. For 
the great American had now started on his way back 
across the ocean ; though it was no fault of Eigby that 
he was not still in London, and in very uncomfortable 
quarters. If by the publication of Hutchinson’s letters 
Franklin contributed to embroil the relations between 
England and the colonies, he had abundantly expiated 
his own error, and had done his best to redeem the 
errors of others. His existence during the last fourteen 
months had been one long penance, which he endured 
manfully and patiently because he was conscious that 
he, and he alone, possessed in combination the know- 
ledge, position, character and capacity indispensable to 
any one who aspired to bring the last faint chance 
of peace to a successful issue. On the day after the 
scene in the Privy Council Office he had been dismissed 
from his Postmastership ; and of his own accord he 
dispensed himself from all diplomatic ceremonies, keep- 
ing aloof from levees, and abstaining from direct and 
ostensible intercourse with Cabinet Ministers the most 
powerful among whom made no secret of their opinion 
that the proper residence for him was the inside of 
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Newgate. Meanwhile his wife, to whom he had been 
happily married forty-four years, and from whom he 
had been parted for ten, was dying at home in Pennsyl- 
vania ; and he never saw her again. But at no time in 
his life was his society so eagerly courted by such 
eminent men, for the promotion of such momentous 
objects. Chatham, (whom Franklin had once found 
unapproachable, but who, as is the case with strong 
and haughty but generous natures, had grown mild 
and mellow with years,) secured him as a guest in 
Kent, called on him at his lodgings in a street off the 
Strand, and took care to be seen paying him marked 
attention in public. In the House of Lords the old 
statesman, with characteristic ignorance of the non- 
essential, took Franklin to the space before the throne, 
which is reserved for Privy Councillors and the eldest 
sons of peers. On learning his mistake he limped 
back to the outer Bar, and commended his friend to 
the care of the door-keepers in accents which all might 
hear. 

Lord Howe, now a Bear Admiral, who if hostilities 
broke out was sure of an important command, honoured 
himself by an endeavour to avert a war which could 
not fail to bring him wealth, however small might be 
the opportunity for acquiring glory. He commissioned 
his sister to challenge Franklin to a trial of skill at 
chess, and contrived to be within call on an evening 
when the invitation had been accepted.^ Lord Howe, 
in the phrase of the day, opened himself freely to his 
new acquaintance on the alarming situation of affairs, 
and put him into communication with Lord Hyde, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; and Lord Hyde, 
as was well understood all round, meant Lord Dartmouth. 
The Secretary for the Colonies would have given his 

* Franklin’s Acccwnt of Negotiations i/n London for effecting a Beeon^ 
ciliation between Great Britain cmd the America/n Colonies. 
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salary, many times told, to prevent bloodshed ; though 
in the last resort he could not induce himself to thwart, 
or even to contradict, a master towards whom he 
entertained a true attachment, and who esteemed 
him as he deserved. For George the Third was at 
his very best when exchanging ideas with Dartmouth 
for any other purpose than that of harrying him into 
harrying the Americans. “ If the first of duties,” (so 
the monarch wrote to the Minister in July 1773,) 
“that to God, is not known, I fear no other can be 
expected ; and as to the fashionable word ‘ honour,’ that 
will never alone guide a man farther than to preserve 
appearance. I will not add more ; for I know I am 
writing to a true believer ; one who shows by his 
actions that he is not governed by the greatest of 
tyrants. Fashion.” Not long afterwards his Majesty 
asked Dr. Beattie what he thought of Lord Dartmouth, 
and the author of the Essay on Truth responded with 
effusion which bordered on the fulsome. The King, 
who spoke and wrote a style greatly preferable to that 
of some among his subjects who had most pleased 
the literary taste of the hour, smiled and said ; “Dr. 
Beattie, you are perfectly right. I think precisely 
the same of him myself. He is certainly a most excel- 
lent man.” 

An unofficial negotiation for settling the difficulties 
between Great Britain and the colonies was set on foot 
forthwith. The details were conducted by Franklin 
in concert with two of those Englishmen of the 
middle class who, if a chance was given them, were 
able and willing to employ upon the business of the 
nation the same diligence and sagacity with which they 
had long managed their own. Mr. Barclay was a well- 
known member of the Society of Friends, as likewise 
was his colleague Dr. Fothergill ; a physician with a 
great London practice, and a Natural Historian of 
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remarkable distinction. Their deliberations took shape 
in a document called by4he modest name of a “ Paper 
of Hints for Conversation.” In truth it was the draft of 
a treaty which, if it had been approved, signed, and 
ratified, would have had a merit rare among the 
celebrated instruments in history ; — that of terminating a 
sharp and extended controversy rationally, equitably, 
permanently, and without derogation to the self-esteem 
of either of the contracting parties. A copy of the 
proposed Articles had been in Dartmouth’s hands, 
and he expressed himself about them hopefully and 
favourably in private. On the first of February 1775 
Chatham presented to Parliament a bill for settling the 
troubles in America, and the Secretary for the Colonies 
begged their Lordships not to kill the measure by an 
immediate vote, but to let it lie on the table until it had 
received their careful and respectful consideration. In 
Kis sincere desire to do his duty according to the light 
of his own understanding Dartmouth had for a moment 
forgotten the terrors of the Bedfords. Sandwich, who 
suspected that peace was in the crucible, knew only too 
well that premature publicity may be as discomforting 
to those who are planning good as to those who are 
plotting evil. He chose his moment with a sinister 
address worthy of the orator who turned the debate in 
the Second Book of “ Paradise Lost.” Looking full and 
hard at Franklin, who was leaning over the Bar, Sand- 
wich exclaimed that he had in his eye the person who 
drew up the proposals which were under discussion,—' 
one of the bitterest and most mischievous enemies 
whom England had ever known. Chatham hastened 
to interpose the shield of his eloquence for the pro- 
tection of one who might not speak for himself 
within those walls; but Franklin was not the quarry 
at whom Sandwich aimed. The shaft had gone home 
to the breast towards which it was really levelled. 
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Dartmouth rose once more, and said that he could not 
press a course which evidently was unacceptable to their 
Lordships, and that he himself would give his voice for 
rejecting the bill forthwith. 

The scheme of reconciliation, which promised so 
fairly, had received its deathblow. Franklin, who was 
determined to leave no device untried, offered to pay the 
East India Company for their tea on the security of his 
private fortune, and (he might have added) at the risk 
of his popularity among his own countrymen. Mr. Bar- 
clay on the other hand, in his honest eagerness to save 
the irretrievable, hinted that, if the representative of 
America would show himself sufficiently easy to deal 
with, he might expect not only to be reinstated in the 
Postmastership which he had lost, but to get any place 
under Government that he cared to ask for. Franklin, 
more offended than he chose to show, replied that the 
only place the Ministry would willingly give him was 
a place in a cart to Tyburn, but that he would do 
his utmost without any other inducement than the 
wish to be serviceable. The proceedings of the confer- 
ence trickled on for a few weeks, and then ended in a 
marsh ; as must always be the case where the agents on 
either of the two sides are not their own masters, but 
have those behind them who intend the negotiations 
to fail. By the middle of March Dr. Fothergill sadly 
admitted that the pretence of an accommodation was 
specious, but altogether hollow ; and that the great 
folks whom he was in the habit of attending as patients 
had all along regarded the colonies as nothing better 
than “ a larger field on which to fatten a herd of worth- 
less parasites.” Some days afterwards Franklin sailed 
for Philadelphia, and beguiled a protracted voyage by 
dra'wing up an account of the doleful transactions on 
which he had been recently engaged, and by the more 
profitable and congenial occupation of testing with h^ ; 
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thermometer the breadth and the direction of the Gulf 
Stream. 

After a short interval he was followed across 
the Atlantic by emissaries the colour of whose coats 
showed that the day of grace was past. The affairs of 
America were in a tangle which the King and his 
Ministers had neither the will nor the wit to unravel. 
The knot was now for the sword to cut, and they looked 
around them for a man who had the skill of his weapon. 
Clive, and his old chief Lawrence, had died within the 
last few months. Granby had fought in the best British 
fashion at the head of a British contingent as large as a 
formidable army ; and Wolfe had done miracles with 
smaller numbers. But they both had gone, leaving 
nothing except their example. Albemarle too was 
dead, who as general of the land forces in the West 
Indies had shared with the navy in the undoubted 
honour and the vast profit which accrued from the con- 
quest of Havanna. As an officer who had been tried in a 
supreme command there remained Sir Jeffrey Amherst. 
He had won his laurels in America, where, he had 
gained the character of a cautious and sound strategist. 
His name stood high among the colonists, who had 
formed half of the very considerable body of troops 
which he was careful to gather around him before he 
opened a campaign ; whom he had treated handsomely ; 
and to whose co-operation he gratefully attributed an 
ample portion of the credit of his victory. 

The judgement of New Englanders on their rulers, 
when newspapers were few and cautious, was to be 
found in their sermons which never flattered those 
whom the preacher and his hearers did not love. When 
Montreal was taken in the autumn of 1760, the pulpits 
rang with praises of “the intrepid, the f^ene, the success- 
ful Amherst.” The pastor of Brookfield, who had been 
a chaplain in a Massachusetts^egiment, (and American 
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military chaplains generally contrived to smell whatever 
powder was being burned,) after hailing the downfall of 
the Canadian Babylon, broke out into praises of Amherst 
the renowned general, worthy of that most honourable 
of all titles, the Christian hero ; who loved his enemies, 
and while he subdued them, made them happy. Am- 
herst had indeed endeavoured to infuse some chivalry 
and humanity into the rude and often horrible warfare 
of the backwoods ; and his severities, sharp enough 
on occasion, were necessitated by the hideous cruelties 
which the Indian allies of France inflicted upon the 
farming population of the English border. 

Amherst had proved himself a stout warrior else- 
where than in the field. In the year 1768 he had been 
in collision with the King over a matter about which 
neither was in the right ; and the General had come off 
with flying colours and abundance of spoil. A Court 
favourite had been nominated to a post which Amherst 
held, but the work of which he did not do. In his 
wrath he threw up all his functions and appointments, 
and aroused such a commotion in the political and 
military world that he had to be coaxed back at any 
sacrifice. He returned to the oflftcial ranks stronger, 
and better endowed with public money, than ever ; and 
neither minister nor monarch ventured to disturb him 
again. By January 1775 George the Third had recon- 
sidered the favourable opinion which he had formed of 
General Gage, and now declared him wanting in activity 
and decision. He proposed to confer upon Amherst the 
command of the troops in America, together with a com- 
mission to use his well-known influence and popularity 
among the colonists for the purpose of inducing them to 
make their peace before recourse was had to arms. Gage 
meanwhile, by an. arrangement in which the tax-payer 
was the last person thought of, was to continue Governor 
of Massachusetts, and to^draw his pay as Commander 
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in Chief. George the Third undertook in person the 
task of appealing to Amherst’s loyalty, which he en- 
deavoured further to stimulate by the offer of a peerage. 
In the disagreeable and disastrous war which was now at 
hand, titles were of use rather for the purpose of tempt- 
ing men into active service, than of rewarding them 
when they returned from it. The veteran stated very 
plainly that he could not bring himself to serve against 
the Americans, “ to whom he had been so much obliged.” 
The King, with sincere regret, informed Dartmouth that 
Amherst could not be persuaded. It only remained, he 
said, to do the next best ; to leave the command with 
Gage, and send to his assistance the ablest generals that 
could be thought of. 

The choice of those generals was not an act of 
favouritism. George the Third, as long as he continued 
to transact public business, looked closely into all high 
military appointments which involved grave military 
responsibilities. His judgement was excellent save when 
as in the case of the Duke of York it was misled by 
considerations of family interest and of strong affection. 
Determined to have his armies well commanded, he set 
aside his personal inclinations and overcame his political 
prejudices. In time of peace and war ahke, even when 
he was told that the salvation of the country depended 
on it, no importunity from a Cabinet which required 
strengthening could prevail on him to employ a states- 
man whom he regarded as an opponent. And between 
one war and another he was far from overlooking 
political considerations in his treatment of the army and 
the navy. Whenever a veteran scarred with wounds, 
and honoured throughout the whole service, ventured to 
give a vote displeasing to the King, he was harshly re- 
ceived at Court and ruthlessly deprived of the rewards 
which his valour had earned. But when hostilities 
broke out, if a famous soldier or sailor who had been 
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wronged and slighted had any fight left in him, George 
the Third did not fail to display what moralists class 
as the rarest form of magnanimity, — that of overlooking 
the injuries which he himself had inflicted. 

Ingratitude during peace, alternating with a tardy 
recognition of merit under the pressure of war, up to 
the very last marked George the Third’s dealings with 
great soldiers whose politics displeased him. Sir John 
Moore complained that he was treated as a “ bad 
subject ” by the King, for whom he had been wounded 
five times, and the discipline and efficiency of whose 
army he had done more than any living man to restore. 
At length, when he was wanted for the chief command 
in Spain, George the Third “ very graciously,” and it 
must be owned very frankly, said that a stop must be 
put to persecution, and that Sir John Moore “must 
not be plagued any more.” Lord Lynedoch had been 
nothing but a Whig country gentleman till he was five 
and forty ; and a Wliig country gentleman he remained 
until he died at ninety-five with a military reputation 
second only to that of Wellington. He was even worse 
used than his friend and patron Sir John Moore ; for the 
King angrily refused to give him army-rank. His Majesty 
quarrelled even with Lord Melville when that statesman 
protested against the treatment to which so distinguished 
an officer was exposed, and was quite prepared to quarrel 
over the same matter with Pitt. After Corunna, when 
such a sword as Graham’s could not be suffered to re- 
main idle, he at length received his due, and was sent 
as Wellington’s right-hand man to the Peninsula, where 
he won Barossa and helped to win Vittoria.^ 

Chief among the three Major-Generals selected to 
serve in America in the spring of 1775 was William 
Howe, brother of the Admiral and of the Lord Howe 
who fell at Ticonderoga in the year 1758. That noble- 

^ Delavoye’s Life of Lord Lynedoch^ pages 269, 262, 249, 260. 
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man, who was an Irish viscount, had been member for 
Nottingham. When the news of his death reached Eng- 
land, his mother in pathetic terms urged the people of 
the city which her son had represented to replace him 
by his younger brother, who himself was then at the 
front with his regiment. So William Howe was nominated 
and chosen, and had sate for Nottingham ever since. 
At the general election of 1774 he told his constituents 
that the whole British army together would not be 
numerous enough to conquer America, and assured 
them that, if he were offered a command against the 
colonists, he would not scruple to refuse it. The King 
who knew him as a splendid officer, — the discipline of 
whose battalion had been a model, and whose gallantry 
was a proverb, — himself was courageous enough to take 
the risk of a rebuff from his valiant subject. Invited 
to sail for America, Howe inquired whether he was to 
consider the message as a request or an order; and 
on being informed that it was an order he obeyed 
it. He came back before the end of the Parliament^ 
with a reputation for every military quality, except that 
of coolness under fire, sadly impaired, — to find at the 
next election that the freemen of Nottingham had good 
memories, and a different view of his personal obligations 
from that which he himself had held. 

The next of the three was John Burgoyne. He had 
gone through the usual experiences of a distinguished 
military man who was likewise a politician. He had 
been thanked in his seat in Parliament ; he had received 
the governorship of a fortress in marked and special 
recognition of his brilliant valour ; and he had been the 
subject of a letter in which the King told the Prime 
Minister that, if Colonel Burgoyne had not been prudent 
enough to vote for the Eoyal Marriage Bill, his Majesty 
would certainly have taken that governorship away. 
Burgoyne’s sentiments towards the Colonists were 
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friendly, but his view of the legal and constitutional 
aspect of the controversy was not favourable to their 
claims. He agreed to serve against them without com- 
punction, though he missed that sense of exhilaration 
which he had hitherto felt whenever he had gone to 
meet the enemy. He confessed his lack of enthusiasm 
to his Sovereign in a letter not unbecoming a soldier, 
but too long and too laboured, like all which Burgoyne 
ever wrote even under circumstances calculated to 
prune and chasten the most copious and flowery style. 

The third Major-General was Henry Clinton, who 
had learned his trade under Prince Ferdinand during the 
Seven Years War, and wlio now was member for Newark 
and a supporter of the Ministry. The dash and dexterity 
with which these officers, one and all, had seized their 
opportunities, in America, in Portugal, or in Germany, 
fully justified the King in his hope that they would be 
equal to larger enterprises ; and the public opinion of the 
army confirmed his choice. The connection between war 
and politics, in the aristocratic England of four gene- 
rations ago, was not less close than in the great days of 
ancient Eome. Then the scion of a consular family courted 
the suffrages of the people in order that he might go forth 
to command their legions, and returned to the senate 
from Spain, or Gaul, or Pontus to be congratulated if 
he had triumphed, or to defend himself in case things 
had gone badly with him in the field. The three Major- 
Generals were all members of parliament, and all re- 
mained members while year after year they were cam- 
paigning and administrating thousands of miles away 
from Westminster. After the frightful miscarriages 
which befell them personally, or which had taken place 
under their auspices, they all resumed their seats on 
their accustomed bench in the House of Commons as 
naturally and quietly as if they had come back from a 
week of partridge shooting. 
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The expedient adopted was singularly unfortunate. 
If any one of the three had been invested with the com- 
mand in chief, he would for the sake of his own repu- 
tation have applied to the War Office for as many 
regiments as could be spared from home duties ; and, 
being on the spot, he would have made his representa- 
tions felt. But no Ministry will press upon an absent 
general larger means and appliances than those which 
he insists on having. Gage was the author of the 
pleasant theory that the military side of the difficulty 
would prove to be a very small matter. He now had 
begun to be alarmed, and wrote in vague terms about 
the necessity of being provided with “ a very respect- 
able force.” But during his recent visit to England, 
speaking as a soldier who knew the colonies and wha 
was responsible for keeping them, he had set going a 
notion that the Americans were unwarlike as a com- 
munity, and pusillanimous as individuals. That agree- 
able and convenient idea had been eagerly caught up 
by the noisiest members of the Government, and had 
been employed by them in public as an argument 
against those who condemned their policy as hazardous. 
They had assured Parliament that a course of coercion 
would be effective, safe, and the very reverse of costly ; 
and this they had done on Gage’s authority. He had 
named a limited number of additional battalions as the 
outside which he would require in order to complete 
the business ; and those battalions he should have, and 
not a musket more. The reinforcements which accom- 
panied Howe and Burgoyne across the sea brought up 
the garrison at Boston to ten thousand men. It was 
an army powerful enough to inspire all the colonies 
with alarm for their independence, and so burden- 
some as to irritate Massachusetts beyond endurance. 
But it was utterly inadequate to the task of holding- 
down New England, and ludicrously insufficient for the 
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enterprise of conquering, and afterwards controlling, 
America. When the war had endured a twelvemonth 
David Hume, — ^who had lived through an eventful period 
of our history, and had written almost all the rest of it, 
— pronounced that the show of statesmen in power, and 
generals and admirals in command, had up to that point 
been the poorest ever known in the annals of the country. 
Of those generals Gage was the first, and perhaps the 
worst ; and in his combined quality of civil administrator, 
military leader, and above all of adviser to the Govern- 
ment in London, he played, for a very small man, a 
material and prominent part in the preparation of an 
immense catastrophe. 

A Governor who was bound by statute to destroy 
the liberties of his province, and ruin the prosperity of 
its capital, had a very narrow margin within which he 
could display himself as a beneficent ruler. But there 
were two ways of discharging even such a commission. 
Obliged to punish. Gage should have avoided the 
appearance of enjoying the work on which he was 
employed unless he was prepared to abandon the hope 
of ultimately playing the peacemaker ; and that function 
was one among the many that he was called upon to 
fulfil. He had been confidentially instructed by the King 
to “ insinuate to New York and such other colonies as 
were not guided by the madness of the times,” proposals 
which might entice them back to due obedience, without 
putting “ the dagger to their throats.” ^ The General 
had already tried his hand at pacification. In October 
1774 he wrote to the President of the Congress at 
Philadelphia congratulating him on his endeavours 
after a cordial reconciliation with the mother-country^ 
and promising his own services as a mediator.^ He 

* George the Third to Dartmouth : Jan. 31, 1776. 

* Historical Manuscripts CommUsion; Fourteenth Eeport ; Appendix, 
Part X. 
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might have spared his fine phrases ; for he was the last 
man whose arbitration or intervention would have 
been accepted by any JSTew Englander endowed with 
a grain of local patriotism. By making public reference 
to a hackneyed and offensive taunt he had done that 
which private persons seldom forgive, and communities 
never. To be called a saint by the unsaint-like is a 
form of canonisation which nowhere is held to be a 
compliment; and just now there was something too 
much of it in Boston. “ The inhabitants of this colony,” 
wrote an officer, “ with the most austere show of 
devotion are void of every principle of religion or 
common honesty, and reckoned the most arrant cheats 
and hypocrites in America.” That was the creed of 
the barracks ; and Gage paid it the homage of a joke 
such as a parcel of subalterns might have concocted 
after mess, and been ashamed of long before the eldest 
of them had got his company. When Massachusetts, 
threatened in her liberties and her commerce, bowed her 
head, (though not in fear,) and set aside a day for prayer 
and fasting, he inflicted a deliberate and official insult 
on the people whom he governed by issuing a proclama- 
tion against Hypocrisy. Having thus paralysed for ever 
and a day his power of acting as an intercessor between 
the Crown and the colony, he informed the Cabinet that, 
public feeling in America being what it was, the penal 
Acts could not be enforced, and had much better be 
suspended. 

Such a recommendation from the very man whose 
sanguine assurances had decoyed the Government into 
what he himself now confessed to be a Slough of 
Despond, was described by the King with pardonable 
impatience as “ the most absurd course that could 
possibly be suggested.” But whatever might be the 
quarter whence it emanated, the advice came on the 
top of tidings which foretokened that a river of blood 
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would be set flowing unless it was acted upon with- 
out delay. The cannon and stores of the Massachusetts 
Militia were kept at and near Cambridge. Gage 
now learned the ominous circumstance that the several 
townships of the Province had begun quietly to with- 
draw their share of the ammunition. Before sunrise 
on the first of September 1774 he despatched an ex- 
pedition from Boston, by road and river, which took 
possession of a couple of field pieces and two hundred 
and fifty kegs of powder, and lodged them securely 
behind the ramparts of the Castle. The performance 
was smart, and the most was made of it, not so much 
by the vanity of the author as by the apprehensions of 
those against whom it had been projected. The truth 
was spread aU over Middlesex county in a few hours. 
It ran through the New England colonies with the speed 
and the growing dimensions of a rumour ; and, by the 
time it got to New York and Philadelphia, good patriots 
professed to know for certain that a British man of war 
had fired on the people and had killed six of them at 
the first shot. In some such shape the news reached 
London ; and all the friends and all the foes of America 
believed that Gage had made good his boasts and his 
promises, and that the colonists, at the first glint of a 
bayonet, had indeed proved themselves such as Eigby 
and Sandwich had represented them. 

Charles Fox expressed his thoughts to Edmund 
Burke in a letter which has been quoted ere now in 
condemnation of them both, but which proves nothing 
worse than that the patriotism of the two statesmen 
embraced their fellow-countrymen on both sides of the 
Atlantic. “ Though your opinions,” Fox wrote, “ have 
turned out to be but too true, I am sure you will be far 
enough from triumphing in your foresight. What a 
melancholy consideration for all thinking men that no 
people, animated by what principle soever, can make a 
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successful resistance to military discipline ! I do not 
know that I was ever so affected with any public event, 
either in history or life. The introduction of great 
standing armies into Europe has then made all mankind 
irrevocably slaves ! ” The consideration which most 
depressed him was “the sad figure which men made 
against soldiers y Fox’s remarks, however, were based 
on a curious and total misapprehension of the facts. As 
fast as the report of the seizure of the powder travelled 
up and down the coast and among the inland villages, 
the neighbours flocked to each centre of resort, and 
remained together throughout the night. Next morning 
many thousand people converged on Cambridge. They 
arrived with sticks and without fire-arms ; as citizens, 
and not as militia ; under the command of a Selectman 
of their township or a member of their Committee of 
Correspondence. The General had taken a step implying 
war ; and they, as civilians, had come for the grave pur- 
pose of doing that which meant revolution. Oliver, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the province, who resided at 
Cambridge, had gone into Boston for the purpose of 
entreating Gage to keep his troops within their barracks. 
The distance to and fro between the two towns was only 
what a sophomore of Harvard College would cover for 
his daily exercise between lecture and chapel. But 
Oliver who knew his countrymen as one who feared 
them, and Joseph Warren as one who loved and led 
them, were agreed in their opinion that, if a detachment 
marched, it would never find its way back to Boston. 

It was Oliver whom the people sought, and they 
waited with full knowledge of the purpose for which they 
wanted him. They kept their hand in during his absence 
by taking pledges of renunciation of office from a High 
Sheriff, and two Mandamus Councillors. When the 
Lieutenant-Governor came back with what he intended 
to be the welcome announcement that no armed force 
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was on the road from Boston, they requested him 
formally to resign his post ; and after some gasconading 
on his part, which they endured very stolidly, he acceded 
to their desire. Then, standing closely packed beneath 
the rays of the hottest sun which had shone during that 
summer, they began like true Americans to pass Eeso- 
lutions ; acknowledging that Gage, when he removed the 
powder, had not violated the constitution ; and voting 
unanimously their abhorrence of mobs and riots, and of 
the destruction of private property. The British General 
in anxious self-defence wrote to the Ministry at home 
that they were no town rabble, but the freeholders 
and farmers of the county. Guided by their own good 
sense, and by the advisers on whom they had been 
accustomed to rely in the ordinary transaction of civil 
business, they exhibited a firmness combined with 
moderation which reassured those who, with Charles 
Fox, expected little from the behaviour of men when 
placed in opposition to soldiers. Soldiers, however, 
within a few days, and not many hours, they might have 
had in abundance ; for the contingents from the more 
distant regions, where the alarm was greater and the 
exasperation not less, came armed and in martial array. 
Israel Putnam, his deeper feelings touched to the quick 
by the loss of the material for so many good cartridges, 
took upon himself to call out the militia of Connecticut, 
and sent the fiery cross far and wide over the continent. 
Twenty thousand musketeers were already on foot, with 
their faces towards the mouth of the Charles Eiver, when 
they were turned back by expresses from Boston bearing 
the intelligence that for the present everything was well 
over. Putnam, proud of the result, if only half pleased 
at the ease with which it had been attained, replied by 
an assurance that, but for the counter orders, double 
the force would have been on the move in another 
twenty-four hours. And he took the opportunity of 
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giving the people of Massachusetts an admonition, (the 
more mundane part of which he evidently thought that 
they needed,) to put their trust in God and mind to 
keep their powder safe.^ 

The Boston patriots were never again caught nap- 
ping ; and they very soon commenced a system of re- 
prisals, or rather of depredations on their own property, 
which kept both the garrison and the squadron awake. 
One night, within hearing of the nearest man-of-war, if 
only the officer of the watch had known what they were 
about, they withdrew the cannon from a battery at 
Charlestown, which commanded the entrance of the inner 
harbour. Another night they removed four pieces 
which were stored in the neighbourhood of the Common. 
Their audacity and ubiquity were so bewildering that 
Admiral Graves, who now was conducting the blockade, 
could think of no better expedient than that of spiking 
the guns which, from the North point of the city, bore 
upon the roadstead where his ships were lying. At 
other seaports, to which the royal navy was only an 
occasional visitor, the inhabitants were stiU more free 
to act ; and in laying hands on what belonged to their 
colony they felt that they had on their side the moral 
law, or at any rate as much of it as sufficed for their 
simple needs. At Portsmouth in New Hampshire the 
Sons of Liberty entered the fort in broad daylight, to 
the sound of music. Disregarding the remonstrances of 
half a dozen invalids who were quartered in the pre- 
cincts, they carried off sixteen cannon and a hundred 
barrels of powder with which to load them. 


Outside the glacis of the earthworks, which General 

^ “ We much desire you to keep a strict guard over the remainder of 
your powder ; for that must be the great means, under God, of the salva- 
tion of our country.” 
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Gage in hot haste was now constructing across Boston 
Neck, British rule was dead. The condition of New 
England then, and throughout the winter, has no parallel 
in history. Elsewhere provinces and nations, while in 
open and declared revolt against their former rulers, 
have been under the control of an organised and esta- 
blished government of their own. But by the end of 
the year 1774, throughout the northern colonies, the old 
machinery of administration had ceased to work, and it 
had not been replaced by new. Elsewhere, as in pro- 
vincial France after the fall of the Bastile, and in rural 
Ireland more than once in the course of more than one 
century, the written law lost its terrors and was not 
obeyed. But in New England, though the tribunals 
were void and silent, crime was repressed and private 
rights were secure, because the people were a law to 
themselves. It was as if in a quiet English county there 
were no assizes, no quarter and petty sessions, and no 
official personage above the rank of a parish overseer. 
The Selectmen of the townships were the most exalted 
functionaries who continued to perform their duties. 
Power rested in each locality with the Committees of 
Correspondence ; and the central authority was the 
revolutionary convention, or (as it called itself) the Con- 
gress, of the colony. 

In Massachusetts that Congress had much less than a 
legal title ; for it sate, deliberated, and even existed in 
defiance of the constitution. Gage had appointed the 
Assembly to meet at Salem at the commencement of 
October; but before that date arrived he thought 
better of it, and issued a proclamation declining to be 
present as Governor, and discharging the elected repre- 
sentatives from the obligation of attendance. The 
document was unusual in form, but perfectly clear in 
meaning. If the members of the Assembly took the 
course enjoined upon them, all hope of continuing the 
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struggle was over, and they would have nothing to 
do except to sit by their firesides with hands folded 
till their fate overtook them. True indeed it was that 
the Congress of all the provinces was still in session 
at the capital of Pennsylvania ; but the popular leaders 
of Massachusetts would look in vain to that quarter for 
protection. It was a far cry to Philadelphia, and the 
danger was knocking at their own door. The Conti- 
nental Congress was nothing more than an aggregation 
of delegates, provided only with general instructions, of 
varying fulness and tenour, from the colonies by which 
they were severally commissioned. Those delegates in 
their corporate capacity were not inclined to usurp 
executive functions ; and they did not as yet think fit 
to go beyond the stage of presenting to the world, in a 
precise and forcible shape, the case against the British 
Government. To make good that case by arms, — and 
to arms it was plain that the decision must speedily 
come, — it was essential that there should be an authority 
furnished with powers which, whether constitutional or 
not, were recognised and respected by the people in 
whose name they were exercised ; an authority planted 
on the scene of action, and inspired by that sort of 
unanimity and energy which actuates men who know 
that, if they do not pursue their forward march together 
and to the end, they have already gone much too far 
for their pA*sonal safety. 

The Massachusetts Assembly met. After waiting 
two days for the Governor who never came, the 
members constituted themselves into a Congress and 
adjourned from Salem to the more remote and inac- 
cessible retreat of Concord. Hebrew or English, the 
names of the two places had little in common with the 
mood in which these men set forth upon their up- 
country journey.^ True to their national origin, they 

^ “ Being King of Salem, which is, King of Peace.” — Hebrews vii. 2. 
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took some pains to define their constitutional position, 
and to defend it by adducing precedents and quoting 
charters. But they had attention to spare for more 
pressing business. They commenced by ordering “ that 
all the matters that come before the Congress be kept 
secret, and be not disclosed to any but the members 
thereof until further order of this body.” Then, on the 
twenty-fourth of October, they appointed a Committee 
to consider the proper time for laying in warlike stores ; 
and on the same day the Committee reported that the 
proper time was now. And therefore without delay 
they voted the purchase of twenty field pieces and 
four mortars ; twenty tons of grape and round-shot ; 
five thousand muskets and bayonets, and seventy-five 
thousand flints. They made an agreenierit to pay no 
more taxes into the royal Treasury. They arranged a 
system of assessment for the purposes of provincial 
defence, and made a first appropriation of ninety thou- 
sand dollars. They then proceeded to elect by ballot 
three generals. They appointed a Committee of Public 
Safety, of which John Hancock was the most notable 
and Joseph Warren the most active member. They 
invested that Committee with authority to call out the 
militia, every fourth man of whom was expected to 
hold himself ready to march at a minute’s notice; — a 
condition of service that suggested tlie name of Minute- 
men by which the earlier soldiers of the fievolution 
were called. And, having done the best they knew, 
they adjourned until the fourth Wednesday in Novem- 
ber; by which time the Committee of PubHc Safety, 
disbursing their funds thriftily, had bought, in addition 
to the prescribed amount of ordnance, three hundred 
and fifty spades and pickaxes, a thousand wooden mess- 
bowls, and some pease and flour. That was their stock 
of material wherewith to fight the empire which recently, 
with hardly any sense of distress, had maintained a long 
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war against France and Spain, and had left them humbled 
and half ruined at the end of it. - 

Whether on a large or small scale, the irrevo- 
cable step was taken. The Massachusetts congress- 
men were fuUy aware that, with the first dollar which 
passed into the cofiers of their own Eeceiver-General, 
the game of armed resistance had bdgun, and nothing 
remained except to play it out. Men in power had 
called them rebels rudely and prematurely ; and rebels 
they now were in fierce earnest. In a series of Eesolu- 
tions every one of which the most indulgent Attorney- 
General, without thinking twice ‘about it, would pro- 
nounce to be flat treason, they gave consistence and 
direction to the seething excitement of the province. 
They recommended to the inhabitants of the several 
towns and districts that any person who supplied in- 
trenching tools, boards for gun platforms, or draught 
oxen and horses, to the troops in Boston, ought to be 
deemed an inveterate enemy to America and held in the 
highest detestation. The methods of expressing that 
detestation they left, as they safely might, to local effort 
and initiative ; for ten years of almost unintermittent 
agitation had perfected New Englanders in the science 
of making themselves unpleasant to those whom they 
regarded as bad friends of the cause. They most 
solemnly exhorted ‘‘ the Militia in general, as well as 
the detaclied part of it in Minute-men, in obedience 
to the great law of self-preservation,” to spare neither 
trouble nor expense over the task of perfecting them- 
selves in their exercises. And in A.pril 1775, taking more 
upon them as time went on and perils thickened, they 
framed and issued a paper of Eules and Eegulations for 
the Massachusetts army. They were not afraid to notify 
that whatever officer or soldier shamefully abandoned a 
post committed to his charge, or induced others to do the 
like when under fire, should suffer death immediately. 
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Nor were they ashamed to lay down what, according 
to the tradition of their colony, was the right prepara- 
tion for that frame of mind in which homely and half- 
trained men may best meet the stress of danger. All 
officers and soldiers who, not having just impediment, 
failed diligently to frequent divine service and to 
behave decently ^nd reverently when present at it, 
were to be fined for the benefit of sick poor comrades. 
The same penalty was imposed upon any who were 
guilty of profane cursing and swearing. 

Their statement of the circumstances on which they 
grounded the necessity for tightening the bonds of 
military discipline difiered widely from the preamble 
of the Mutiny Act which annually was placed on the 
Statute-book at Westminster. That statement consisted 
in an outspoken vindication of religious and political con- 
victions, ennobled and elevated by the pride of ancestry. 
“ Whereas the lust of power,” such was the wording of 
the recital, “ which of old persecuted and exiled our 
pious and virtuous ancestors from their fair possessions 
in Britain, now pursues with tenfold severity their 
guiltless children ; and being deeply impressed with a 
sense of the almost incredible fatigues and hardships 
our venerable progenitors encountered, who fled from 
oppression for the sake of civil and religious liberty for 
themselves and their offspring ; and having seriously 
considered the duty we owe to God, to the ^emory of 
such invincible worthies, to the King, to Great Britain, 
our country, ourselves, and our posterity, we do think 
it our indispensable duty to recover, maintain, defend 
and preserve the free exercise of aU those rights and 
liberties for which many of our forefathers bled and 
died. And whereas we are frequently told by the 
tools of the Administration that Great Britain will not 
relax in her measures until we acknowledge her eight 
of making laws binding upon us in all cases whatever^ 
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and that if we persist in our denial of her claim the 
dispute must be decided by arms, in which it is said we 
shall have no chance, being undisciplined, cowards, 
disobedient, impatient of control ; ” — and so the passage 
continued to run in phrases clearly showing that its 
authors had got hold of some sentences which English 
ministers had recently spoken in Parliament, and were 
putting their discovery to a telling but quite legitimate use. 

Having invested themselves with the responsibility 
of dictating the policy of the colony, and of equipping 
it for self-defence, the representatives of Massachusetts 
remained together either at Cambridge or at Concord, 
(as the chance of interruption by the armed hand of 
authority was less or more present to their minds,) 
through the rigours of a New Bhgland winter. In 
consideration of the coldness of the season, and that 
the Congress met in a room without a fire, it was 
resolved that the members who inclined thereto might 
keep on their hats. Eesembling in that respect, but in 
few others, the British House of Commons, they sate 
almost continuously ; although they adjourned for some 
days in order to observe a Thanksgiving appointed 
in acknowledgement of the special protection which 
Heaven had extended to the colony of Massachusetts. 
Determined to be thankful, they detected a mark of 
Divine favour in the unanimity with which their pro- 
vince had faced the crisis. By their fervent recogni- 
tion of a blessing that, after all, was mainly due to 
themselves they gave Providence, on the eve of a 
doubtful war, a significant indication of the gratitude 
which they were prepared to feel for such greater 
mercies as it might have in store for them. 

, These proceedings, whatever figure they might 
eventually make in history, were not of a nature to be 
contemplated with equanimity by the British garrison. 
Our troops had hitherto behaved on the whole quite as 
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well as could be expected from men who were planted 
down in such a place for such a purpose. But, by the 
time the winter was over, their patience had reached 
its limit. In the first week of March the townspeople 
assembled to hear the annual address in celebration of the 
event which was popularly known as the Boston Massacre. 
The scene has been described by an eye-witness, whose 
point of view is not disguised by his narrative. “ The 
military were determined not to suffer the least expres- 
sion that had a tendency to reflect on the King or Eoyal 
Family to pass with impunity. In the pulpit were 
Warren, the orator of the day, Hancock, Adams,^ Church, 
and others.. Some of the gentlemen of the army had 
placed themselves on the top of the pulpit stairs. Officers 
frequently interrupted Warren by laughing loudly at 
the most ludicrous parts, and coughing and hemming at 
the most seditious, to the great discontent of the devoted 
citizens. The oration however was finished, and it was 
moved by Adams that an orator should be named for 
the ensuing fifth of March, to commemorate the bloody 
and horrid massacre perpetrated by a party of soldiers 
under the command of Captain Preston. At this the 
officers could no longer contain themselves, but called 
‘ Fie ! Shame ! ’ and ‘ Fie ! Shame ! ’ was echoed by all 
the Navy and Military in the place. This caused a vio- 
lent confusion, and in an instant the windows were thrown 
open and the affrighted Yankees jumped out by fifties.” 

* This was Samuel Adams. John Adams in a former year declined 
to take the principal part in the ceremony, on the ground that he had acted 
as Captain Preston’s advocate. “ Though the subject of the Oration,” he 
said, “ was compatible with the verdict of the Jury, and indeed even with 
the absolute innocence of the soldiers, yet I foimd the world in general 
were not capable or not willing to make the distinction ; and therefore I 
should only expose myself to the lash of ignorant and malicious tongues 
on both sides of the question.” In 1774 he attended the meeting, and 
heard with admiration John Hancock, who might be trusted not to fall 
below the topmost altitude of the occasion ; and he would certainly 
have agreed with every syllable which in 1775 came from the lips of 
Warren. 
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The ludicrous parts of Warren’s speech were, it may 
be presumed, his references to the Bible ; and the 
promise (which he kept) to give his life in case his life 
was wanted. And, as a matter of fact, they were women 
who escaped by the windows.^ In the spring of 1775 
it took something more than a loud noise to make 
New England men leave a spot where their duty called 
on them to stay. The commotion grew from bad to 
worse until an officer, “ dressed in gold lace regimentals, 
with blue lapels,” thought fit to put a gross affront 
upon the Chairman of the meeting. In the course 
of the next fortnight the army broke loose from 
restraint, or rather from self-restraint ; for those who 
ought to have kept others in order were the prime 
actors in every successive manifestation of partisanship. 
The day of prayer and fasting ordained by Congress 
for the whole colony was observed with marked solemnity 
in the churches of Boston. On that day the members 
of a corps, which was bent on deserving its title of The 
King’s Own, pitched two “ marquee tents ” within ten 
yards of the chapel at the West End of the city, and 
played their drums and fifes as long as the service 
lasted, while their Colonel looked approvingly on. 
Eeal or reputed patriots of all grades in society became 
the objects of insult and, where a plausible excuse 
could be found, of personal violence. A party of 
officers broke Hancock’s windows, and hacked the 
railing in front of it with their swords. A country 
fellow who had been tempted (or, as his friends asserted, 
entrapped) into buying a gun from a soldier, was tarred 
and feathered in the guardhouse of the regiment and 
paraded about the streets on a truck, escorted by a 
crowd of all ranks from the commanding officer down- 
wards, and preceded by a band playing “ Yankee 
Doodle.” 

* Americcm Archives : March 8, 1776. 
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Those strains were not agreeable hearing for the 
crowd before whose pinched and anxious faces the 
procession passed. In and about the town there was 
plenty of employment to be had which would have 
kept Boston children plump, and Boston cottages warm 
and garnished. But for six months past all the 
mechanics had struck work on the Barracks, and the 
roughest labourer refused to turn a sod at the fortifica- 
tions. They hung outside the shops where bricklayers 
and carpenters, fetched from Nova Scotia, or (a reflec- 
tion more bitter still) even from New York, were freely 
spending the excellent wages which in such a strait the 
Government was only too glad to pay. They stood in 
line at the doors of the Donation Committee, waiting 
for their allowance of meal, and rice, and salt fish, the 
further supply of which was at that very moment in 
the act of being cut off by the legislation of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. They took their turn of labour on 
municipal industries extemporised under the super- 
intendence of the Selectmen, and paid for out of the 
savings of that middle-class which, as the artisans had 
the good sense to foresee and the neighbourly feeling 
to regret, would soon be as poor as themselves. 

It was a cheerless season ; but for those who looked 
in the right quarter there still were smiling visages to 
be seen. ‘‘ My spirits were very good,” a lady said, 
until one Saturday riding into town I found the 
Neck beset with soldiers ; the cannon hoisted ; and many 
Tories on the Neck, and many more going up to see 
the encampment with the greatest pleasure in their 
countenances, which gave a damp that I had not 
before felt.” The inner thoughts of these people 
may be read in a letter from Dr. Samuel Peters, of 
Hebron in Connecticut. That divine had taken sanc- 
tuary in Boston after having been rabbled at home 
by fellow-townsmen whom he had sorely provoked, if 
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any provocation could excuse outrage. “ I am in high 
spirits,” he wrote. “Six regiments are now coming 
from England, and sundry men of war. So soon as they 
come, hanging work will go on, and destruction will 
first attend the seaport towns. The lintel sprinkled on 
the side-posts will preserve the faithful.” Years after- 
wards, when Peters had long been resident in England, 
his old parishioners learned with interest that the style 
of preaching, which had given displeasure at Hebron, 
was too strong meat even for a congregation of Lon- 
doners. A brother exile, who heard Peters deliver a 
sermon in an English metropolitan pulpit, said that “ it 
was hard to conceive how he got there.” ^ 

On week-days, when the Episcopal churches were 
closed, the Boston Tories could draw comfort from the 
periodical effusions of a vigorous writer, the style of 
whose prophecies and invectives proved that neither 
side in the great American controversy had a monopoly 
of grandiloquence. According to “ Massachusettensis ” 
the Boston Committee of Correspondence was the foulest, 
subtlest, and most venomous thing that had ever issued 
from the eggs of the serpent of sedition ; — a knot of 
demagogues, who did for their dupes no more solid 
service than that of inducing them to swallow a chimera 
for breakfast. The point of the observation was all the 
sharper at a time when the families of citizens who 
followed Hancock and Warren were in a fair way to 
have very little indeed that was more substantial for 
breakfast, dinner, or supper either. Such was the con- 
dition of mutual charity and goodwill to which George 
the Third had reduced the inhabitants of a colony into 
whose local elections, at a date as recent as ten years 
before, the element of political partisanship had not 
even entered. 1766 was the first year in which the 
Selectmen of even so considerable a place as Braintree 

^ Sabine’s LoyaUata, vol. ii. 
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were chosen for their politics. The waters of strife had 
then been first stirred by a violent Tory sermon. On 
the next Sunday a Whig clergyman replied by preaching 
from the text, “ Eender unto CaBsar the things that are 
CaBsar’s ; ” from which things he specially excepted the 
price of stamps bearing Ca3sar’s head. 

The royalists in Boston, as they watched the reviews 
on the Common, and listened to the professional opinions 
which were freely delivered around them, never doubted 
of a rapid and triumphant issue. Eeinforcements con- 
tinued to arrive from England, and a large body of 
marines was landed from the squadron. By the end of 
the year there were eleven battalions in garrison ; weak, 
for the most part, in numbers ; but well-housed, splen- 
didly equipped, and brimming over with confidence. 
The British officers set a high value on the fighting 
quality of their own men, which indeed it was not easy 
to over-rate. But the estimation in which they held 
the colonists was not creditable to their habits of ob- 
servation or to their knowledge of military history, and 
said very little indeed for the worth of oral military 
tradition. “ As to what you hear of their taking arms, 
it is mere bullying, and will go no further than words. 
Whenever it comes to blows, he that can run fastest 
will think himself best off*. Any two regiments here 
ought to be decimated if they did not beat in the field 
the whole force of the Massachusetts province ; for 
though they are numerous, they are but a mere mob 
without order or discipline, and very awkward in hand- 
ling their arms.” 

That was the view of the regimental officers, who 
were unaware of the fact that colonists, so far from 
being awkward with their weapons, were as a rule 
marksmen before they became soldiers. The familiar 
conversation of the staff*, which ought to have been 
better informed, was in the same strain. The Quarter- 
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master-General wrote home that Congress had appointed 
three scoundrels to command the militia. It was the 
very reverse of the real case. The first commanders 
of the American forces had indeed, as always happens 
at the commencement of a civil war, the defects of 
leaders chosen on account of exploits performed many 
years before ; but they were of blameless and even rigid 
character. In the days of their early renown, they had 
gone forth against the power of Prance in the stern 
conviction that they themselves were the champions of 
Protestantism. Seth Pomeroy, a good man, but no 
better than his colleagues, had seen the hardest service 
of the three. In September 1755 he was colonel of a 
Massachusetts regiment at the action of Lake George, 
fought by a colonial officer at the head of sixteen or seven- 
teen hundred rustics, very few of whom had been under 
fire before, against an army largely composed of regulars. 
The general of the French, in the lightness of his heart, 
encouraged his soldiers with the assurance that American 
Militiamen were the worst troops on the face of the earth. 
After the battle, a prisoner with three bullets in him, 
he pronounced that in the morning the New Englanders 
had fought like good boys, at noon like men, and in 
the afternoon like devils ; and at all times of the day 
their aim was such that their adversaries “dropped 
like pigeons.” Pomeroy, who was employed to bury 
the slain, took measures to preserve the French dead 
from the indignities of the Indian scalping-knife. He 
had lost a brother in the battle. “Dear Sister,” he 
wrote, “ this brings heavy tidings ; but let not your 
heart sink at the news, though it be your loss of a dear 
husband. Monday was a memorable day ; and truly 
you may say, had not the Lord been on our side, we 
must all have been swallowed up.” It was not the 
letter of a scoundrel.^ But the deeds of the colonists 

^ Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe^ vol. i. chapter 9. 
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in former battles, though well remembered in Paris, 
were forgotten at British mess-tables. In all ranks of 
our army there unhappily prevailed that contempt of 
the enemy before the event which is the only bad omen 
in war ; — quite another sentiment from the invaluable 
consciousness of superiority arising from the experience 
of victory. 

The latest comers had some excuse for their igno- 
rance of the country ; for between them and the outer 
world an impenetrable veil was spread. Inside Boston 
there was little to be learned. Whenever a scarlet 
coat was in the company, Whigs kept their own 
counsel ; and Tories spoke only pleasant things which, 
human nature being what it was, they had honestly 
taught themselves to believe. Beyond the fortifica- 
tions, over a breadth of many score of miles, lay a 
zone of peril and mystery. Ofilcers could not venture 
to leave the precincts of the garrison unless they were 
accompanied by a strong force in military array ; and 
in the case even of such a force its reception depended 
upon the character of its errand. When the General 
was contented to march his people out in order to 
march them back again, — without attempting to impound 
military stores or arrest political leaders, — the expedh 
tion encountered nothing more formidable than black 
looks and closed shutters. In January 1775 a party 
of infantry proceeded to Marshfield, with the object of 
protecting the formation of a Loyal Militia, and took 
with them fire-arms in greater numbers than there were 
loyalists in the neighbourhood to carry them. The 
troops preserved exact discipline. They molested no 
one, and no one molested them. As long as they 
stayed in the town, (so a Government newspaper in 
New York boasted,) every faithful subject there re- 
siding dared freely to utter his thoughts and drink 
his tea. But when they left Marshfield, and returned to 
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Boston, the Loyal Militia disappeared from history, and 
General Gage would have felt more easy if he had 
been certain that their muskets had disappeared with 
them. 

A month afterwards Colonel Leslie sailed to Marble- 
head, for the purpose of seizing some artillery which 
the provincials had deposited at Salem as a place of 
comparative security. He landed his detachment suc- 
cessfully on a Sunday morning ; but, when the alarm 
reached the nearest meeting-house, the congregation 
turned out and took up a position upon some water 
which barred his route. They refused to lower the 
draw-bridge, on the plea that there was no public 
right of way across it ; and, when Leslie attempted 
to lay hands on a couple of barges, the owners pro- 
ceeded to scuttle them. The soldiers drew their 
bayonets, aijid inflicted some wounds not so wide as 
the church-door from which the patriots had issued, 
and only just deep enough to allow Salem to claim the 
honour of the first drops of blood which were shed in 
the Eevolution. A loyalist clergyman intervened. The 
people agreed to lower the bridge, and Leslie pledged 
his honour not to advance thirty rods beyond it. 
Brave to imprudence when duty as well as danger 
lay clear before him, he was not prepared, without 
specific orders from a high quarter, to light the match 
which would set the thirteen colonies in a blaze. He 
recalled his men, and re-embarked them empty-handed 
just as the company of minute-men from the next 
township, with plenty more of their like to follow, came 
marching in to the help of Salem. 

A countryside, in this state of effervescence, pre- 
sented few attractions even to the most adventurous 
oflftcers of the garrison ; whether they were sportsmen, 
or students of manners, or explorers of the picturesque. 
But nevertheless one of their number has left a narrative 
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which affords a glimpse of New England in the February 
of 1775. Gage despatched a captain and an ensign 
through the counties of Suffolk and Worcester, with a 
commission to sketch the roads, to observe and report 
upon the defiles, and to obtain information about forage 
and provisions. They dressed themselves as country- 
men, in “brown clothes, and reddish handkerchiefs.” 
Their disguise was so far artistic that, on their return, 
the General and his staff mistook them for what they 
pretended to be ; though during their expedition no 
one, either friend or foe, looked at them twice without 
detecting what they were. They stopped at a tavern 
for their dinner, which was brought them by a black 
woman. “ At first she was very civil, but afterwards 
began to eye us very attentively. We observed to her 
that it was a very fine country, upon which she 
answered, ‘ So it is, and we have got br^ve fellows to 
defend it.’” Downstairs she told the soldier-servant, 
who looked still less of a ploughman than his masters, 
that, if his party went any higher up, they would meet 
with very bad usage. Towards the close of the day 
they came to a village where they had a more hearty, 
but a not less alarming, welcome. “We stopped at the 
sign of the Golden Ball, with the intention to take a 
drink, and so proceed. But the landlord pleased us 
so much, as he was not inquisitive, that we resolved to 
lie there that night ; so we ordered some fire to be 
made, and to get us some coffee. He told us we might 
have what we pleased, either Tea or Coffee.” Their 
relief on hearing the Shibboleth of loyalty was more 
than balanced by the reflection that this landlord was 
not inquisitive only because he had seen all he wanted 
without needing to ask a single question. 

Another stage of their journey brought them to 
Worcester. “ The next day being Sunday we could not 
think of travelling, as it was not the custom of the 
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country. Nor dare we stir out until the evening, because 
nobody is allowed to walk the street during divine 
service without being taken up and examined : so that 
we thought it prudent to stay at home, where we wrote 
and corrected our sketches. On our asking what the 
landlord could give us for breakfast, he told us Tea or 
anything else we chose. That was an open confession 
what he was : but for fear he might be imprudent, we 
did not tell him who we were, though we were certain 
he knew it. At Shrewsbury we were overtaken by a 
horseman who examined us very attentively, and especi- 
ally me, whom he looked at from head to foot as if he 
wanted to know me again, and then rode off pretty hard.” 
They got their meal at an inn, and had an opportunity 
of watching from the window a company of militia at 
drill. “ The commander made a very eloquent speech, 
recommending patience, coolness, and bravery, (which 
indeed they much wanted;) quoted Caosar, Pompey, 
and Brigadiers Putnam and Ward ; recommended them 
to wait for the English fire, and told them they would 
always conquer if they did not break; put them in 
mind of Cape Breton, and observed that the Eegulars 
in the last war must have been ruined but for them. 
After a learned and spirited harangue he dismissed the 
parade, and the whole company drank until nine o’clock, 
and then returned to their homes full of pot-valour.” 
The allusion to Cape Breton showed that the rank and 
file of the colonial militia were familiar with the true 
history of that first siege of Louisburg which Sandwich 
had so woefully garbled for the amusement of the 
Peers. 

On their way to Marlborough the two officers 
were accosted by riders, who asked them point-blank 
whether they were in the army, and then passed on 
towards the town. They arrived after nightfall, in 
what now would be called a blizzard ; but the street 
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was alive and buzzing. They were waylaid and inter- 
rogated by a baker who, as they afterwards learned, 
had a deserter from their own regiment harboured on 
his premises. They had hardly entered the dwelling 
of Mr. Barnes, a well-to-do loyalist, when the town- 
doctor, who had not been inside their host’s door for 
two years past, invited himself to supper and fell to 
cross-examining the children about their father’s guests. 
They were sent off again into the darkness at once, and 
not a minute too soon ; for immediately after their 
departure the Committee of Correspondence invaded 
the house, searched it from garret to cellar, and told 
the owner that, if they had caught his visitors under his 
roof, they would have pulled it down about his ears.^ 
It was not until the travellers had completed a march 
of two and thirty miles through wind and snow that 
they reached a friendly refuge, and were comforted 
with a bottle of mulled Madeira, and a bed where 
they could rest in safety. Next morning they walked 
back to Boston, having enjoyed the rare privilege 
of being in contact with an Anglo-Saxon population 
as highly charged with electricity as any among the 
Latin races at the most exciting junctures of their 
history. 


At last the thunder-cloud broke, and flash after 
flash lit up the gloom which overhung the land. Gage, 
rather because he was expected to take some forward 
step than because he saw clearly where to go, con- 

* Americcm Archives : Feb. 22, 1776. The entertainer of these 
officers paid dearly for his opinions. An important Whig, whose goods 
were within the British lines at Boston, was allowed by ’Way of compensa- 
tion to use the furniture of the Marlborough loyalist for his own so long as 
the siege lasted. Mr. Barnes was subsequently proscribed and banished. 
He died in London. 
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ceived the idea of destroying the stores which had been 
collected at Concord. The force told off for this ser- 
vice, according to a faulty practice of those times, con- 
sisted of detachments from many regiments; and the 
officer in charge of the whole was incompetent. The 
troops started before midnight. At four in the morn- 
ing, just as an April day was breaking, they reached the 
village of Lexington, and found sixty or seventy of the 
local militia waiting for them on the common. Firing 
ensued, and the Americans were dispersed, leaving 
seven of their number dead or dying. It was a chilly 
and a depressing prologue to a mighty drama. The 
British advanced to Concord, where they spoiled some 
flour, knocked the trunnions off three iron guns, burned 
a heap of wooden spoons and trenchers, and cut down 
a Liberty pole. In order to cover these trumpery 
operations a party of a hundred infantry had been 
stationed at a bridge over the neighbouring river, 
and towards ten o’clock they were attacked by about 
thrice as many provincials, who came resolutely on. 
After two or three had fallen on either side, the regu- 
lars gave way and retreated in confusion upon their main 
body in the centre of the town. 

Pages and pages have been written about the history 
of each teti minutes in that day, and the name of every 
colonist who played a part is a household word in 
America. The main outlines of the affair are beyond 
dispute. When Colonel Smith discovered that there 
was nothing for him to do at Concord, and made up 
his mind to return to Boston, he should have returned 
forthwith. As it was, he delayed till noon ; and those 
two hours were his ruin. The provincials who had 
been engaged at the bridge did not push their 
advantage, ^hey hesitated to act as if war had been 
openly declared against England ; and they were not 
in a vindictive frame of mind, as they had heard nothing 
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beyond a vague report of the tragedy at Lexington. 
But by the time the British commander had completed 
his arrangements for withdrawing from his position the 
whole country was up, in front, around, and behind 
him. Those who came from the direction of the sea 
knew what had taken place that day at early dawn ; 
and, where they had got the story wrong, it was in a 
shape which made them only the more angry. From 
every quarter of the compass over thirty miles square 
the Ezras, and Abners, and Silases were trooping in. 
The rural township of Woburn “turned out extra- 
ordinary,” and marched into action a hundred and 
eighty strong. The minute-men of Dedham, encouraged 
by the presence of a company of veterans who h'ad 
fought in the French wars, spent, but did not waste, 
the time that was required to hear a prayer from 
their clergyman as they stood on the green in front 
of the church steps. Then they started on their way, 
leaving the town almost literally without a male 
inhabitant before the age of seventy, and above that of 
sixteen.” Carrying guns which had been used in old 
Indian battles, and headed by drums which had beat 
at Louisburg, they covered the hillsides and swarmed 
among the enclosures and the coppices in such numbers 
that it seemed to their adversaries “as if Ibaen had 
dropped from the clouds.” It was a calamity for the 
British that the first encounter of the war took place 
under circumstances which made their success a 
military impossibility. When a force, no larger than 
the rearguard of an army, is obliged to retreat and to 
continue retreating, the extent of the disaster is only a 
question of the amount of ground that has to be tra- 
versed, and of the activity and audacity which the enemy 
display. The colonists knew the distance at which their 
fire was effective, and were determined, at any personal 
risk, to get and to remain within that range. The English 
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regimental officers, whenever one of them could collect a 
few privates of his own corps, made a good fight during 
the earlier stage of the retreat. But, before they 
emerged from the woods which lined most of the six 
miles between Concord and Lexington, ammunition 
began to fail ; the steadier men were largely employed 
in helping the wounded along ; many of the soldiers 
rather ran than marched in order ; and the column 
passed through Lexington a beaten and, unless speedy 
help should come, a doomed force. 

They had still before them twice as much road as 
they had travelled already. But the very worst was 
over ; because a few furlongs beyond the town they were 
met by the reserves from Boston. The supporting body 
was better composed than their own, for it was made up 
of whole regiments ; and it was much better commanded. 
Lord Percy, owing to stupid blunders which were no 
fault of his, should have been at Concord by eleven in 
the morning instead of being near Lexington at two in 
the afternoon ; but, now that he was on the ground, he 
proved that he knew his business. He disposed the field 
pieces which he had brought with him in such a manner 
as to check the provincials, and give a welcome respite 
to Colonel Smith’s exhausted soldiers. When the home- 
ward malrch recommenced, he fought strongly and skil- 
fully from point to point. The hottest work of the whole 
day was as far along the line of retreat as West Cam- 
bridge. It was there that an example was made of some 
minute-men who had covered sixteen miles in four hours 
in order to occupy a post, of vantage, and who were too 
busy towards their front to notice that there was danger 
behind them in the shape of a British flanking party. 
But the Americans were in great heart, and they were 
briskly and gallantly led. The senior officer present 
was General Heath, a brave and honest man, who had 
learned war from books, but who did well enough on a 
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day when the most essential quality in a commander 
was indifference to bullets. And Warren had hurried 
up from Boston, eager to show that his oration of the 
month before was not a string of empty words. “ They 
have begun it,” he said, as he was waiting to cross the 
Ferry. “ That either party could do. And we will end 
it. That only one can do.” From the moment that he 
came under fire at Lexington he was as conspicuous on 
the one side as Lord Percy on the other ; and there was 
not much to choose between the narrowness of their 
escapes, for the New Englander had the hair-pin shot 
out of a curl, and the Northumbrian had a button shot 
off his waistcoat. 

No courage or generalship on the part of the British 
commander could turn a rearward march into a winning 
battle. As the afternoon wore on, his men had ex- 
pended nearly all their cartridges ; and they had nothing 
to eat, for the waggons containing their supplies had 
been captured by the exertions of a parish minister. 
“ I never broke my fast,” so a soldier related, “ for forty- 
eight hours, for we carried no provisions. I had my hat 
shot off my head three times. Two balls went through 
my coat, and carried away my bayonet from my side.” ^ 
The provincials had surmounted their respect for the 
cannon, and kept at closer quarters than ever. As the 
tumult rolled eastwards into the thickly inhabited 
districts near the coast, the militia came up in more 
numerous and stronger companies, fresh and with full 
pouches. When the sun was setting the retiring troops, 
half starved and almost mad with thirst, came to a halt 
on the English side of the causeway over which the 
Cambridge highway entered the peninsula of Charles- 
town. They were only just in time. “From the best 
accounts I have been able to collect,” Washington 
wrote six weeks Ikter on, “ I believe the fact, stripped 

• American Archives : Letter of April 28, 1775. 
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of all colouring, to be plainly this ; that if the retreat 
had not been as precipitate as it was, (and God knows it 
could not well have been more so,) the ministerial troops 
must have surrendered, or been totally cut off. For 
they had not arrived in Charlestown, under cover of 
their ships, half an hour before a powerful body of men 
from Marblehead and Salem was at their heels, and 
must, if they had happened to be up one hour sooner, 
inevitably have intercepted their retreat to Charlestown.” 
That was the conclusion at which Washington arrived ; 
and his view, then or since, has never been disputed.^ 
The Americans lost from ninety to a hundred men, 
of whom more than half were killed outright ; and the 
British about three times as many. The strategic results 
of the affair were out of all proportion to the numbers 
engaged in it ; for it settled the character and direction 
of the first campaign in the Eevolutionary war. For 
fifteen months to come the British army did not again 
take the open field. Bunker’s Hill was but a sortie on 
a large scale, and ranks only as a bloody and glorious 
episode in the operations of a siege which, by the time 
the battle was fought, had already lasted for the space 
of eight weeks. For when Lord Percy crossed Charles- 
town Neck, and General Heath halted on Charlestown 
Common, the invasion of Massachusetts by the English 
was over, and the blockade of Boston by the Americans 
had begun. In the previous December the Secretary at 
War had confided his anticipations to the Secretary for 
the Colonies. “ I doubt,” so his letter ran, “ whether all 
the troops in North America, though probably enow for 
a pitched battle with the strength of the Province, are 
enow to subdue it : being of great extent, and full of 
men accustomed to fire-arms. It is true they hAve not 
been thought brave, but enthusiasm gives vigour of 

* Washington from Philadelphia to George William Fairfax in England ; 
May 81, 1776. 
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mind and body unknown before.” ^ As Lord Barrington 
had turned his attention to the subject of courage, it 
was a pity that he could not find enough of it to tell 
his views to the King and the Bedfords, instead of writing 
them to Dartmouth, who knew them already. But at 
sun-down on the nineteenth of April the event had 
spoken ; and it mattered little now what the English 
Ministers said, or left unsaid, among themselves. 


* The Political Life of Viscount Barrington ; Section viii. 
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CHAPTEE IX 

THE INVESTMENT OF BOSTON. THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
MAJOR-GENERALS. BUNKER’s HILL 

Massachusetts, from the nature of the case, had fought 
the first engagement single-handed ; but consequences 
were sure to ensue which would be too much for her 
unassisted strength. Next morning her Committee of 
Safety reported the condition of affairs to the rest of 
the New England provinces, and urged them to send 
help and to send it promptly. ‘‘We shall be glad,” 
they said, “ that our brethren who come to our aid may 
be supplied with military stores and provisions, as we 
have none of either more than is absolutely necessary 
for ourselves.” These words were written as soon as it 
was light ; but the people to whom they were addressed 
did not generally wait for a summons. The news of 
Lexington found Israel Putnam, in leather frock and 
apron, busy among his hired men over the labours of his 
farm. He started off on a round of visits to the nearest 
towns of Connecticut ; called out the militia ; and ordered 
them to follow him as fast as they were mustered. Then 
he set out for Cambridge, and arrived there at daybreak 
on the twenty-first of April, having ridden the same 
horse a hundred miles within the eighteen hours. By 
noon on the twentieth the* word had got across the 
Merrimac, and the boats on their return journey were 
crowded with New Hampshire minute-men. “ At 
dusk,” Mr. Bancroft writes, “they reached Haverhill 
ferry, a distance of twenty-seven miles, having, run 
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rather than marched. They halted at Andover only 
for refreshments, and, traversing fifty-five miles in less 
than twenty hours, by sunrise on the twenty-first 
paraded on Cambridge Common.” 

Ehode Island was somewhat more deliberate and, 
as befitted its size, more heedful of its dignity. On the 
twenty-fifth of April the Assembly of the little com- 
munity voted to raise an army of observation* which 
should co-operate with the forces of the neighbouring 
colonies, but with a separate ordnance department, and 
a Commander in Chief of its own. If they were bent 
on a policy of isolation and punctiliousness they had 
chosen the wrong man to have charge of their troops 
in the field. Nathaniel Greene was a born soldier, and 
had in him the material for making the sort of general 
under whom other born soldiers desire to fight. For 
years past he would leave his ordinary occupations, if 
for nothing else, in order to be present at any review 
where a score of militia companies were being put 
through their exercises together. He had been seen, in 
a coat and hat of Quaker fashion, watching the regulars 
on the Common at Boston, and buying treatises on the 
Military Art at the booksellers. When he arrived in 
camp he found his troops lukewarm for the cause, and 
in a state of discipline demanding on his part capabilities 
of a higher order than could be acquired out of a drill 
book. But before many weeks were over he had them 
thoroughly in hand, and he showed himself as eager to 
obey as he was competent to command. When Wash- 
ington was placed by Congress at the head of the 
Continental army, the Assembly of Ehode Island got 
the better of their passion for independent action ; 
and Greene had the satisfaction of placing himself 
and his contingent at the disposal of one who, as the 
captain of a citizen army, would have stood a com- 
parison after the manner of Plutarch with any of those 
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heroes of antiquity whose histories Greene had so long 
and so lovingly studied. 

The army of New England — for such it was, and 
such, by whatever title it might be called, it remained 
until the fate of New England was finally and irre- 
vocably decided — soon attained a strength of sixteen 
thousand men. Of these Connecticut furnished two 
thousand three hundred, New Hampshire and Ehode 
Island between them about as many, and Massachusetts 
the rest. On the morning after the fight General 
Heath, before he handed over the command, took 
measures to provide a first meal for the assembled 
multitude. “ All the eatables in the town of Cambridge, 
which could be spared, were collected for breakfast, 
and the college kitchen and utensils procured for 
cooking. Some carcasses of beef and pork, prepared 
for the Boston market, were obtained ; and a large 
quantity of ship-bread, said to belong to the British 
Navy, was taken.” ^ Such were the foundations of a 
commissariat system which, as long as Boston was the 
seat of war, kept itself on a level with the reputation of 
that well-fed neighbourhood. The organisation of the 
army in all other departments was loose and primitive, 
but, until the British garrison should become numerous 
enough again to take the ofiensive, not inefficient. The 
Congress of Massachusetts had nominated General 
Artemas Ward to command their forces ; and the superior 
officers from the other colonies copied his orders of the 
day, and yielded him as much obedience as he cared to 
exact, which was very little. He was old and ill ; unable 
to get on horseback ; and quite willing to leave to his 
energetic and enthusiastic brigadiers the responsibility 
of guarding their own front, when once he had allotted 
to them their posts in the line of investment 

Elementary as were their warlike arrangements, the 
' Heath's Memoirs : April, 1776. 
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Americans presented a formidable appearance when 
viewed from behind the intrenchments opposite. Many 
of them were dressed in the working clothes which they 
had been wearing when the alarm reached them in 
their fields and villages ; and they were officered by 
tradesmen, and mechanics, and graziers who differed 
little from those of their own class in Europe, except 
that they esteemed themselves as good as people who 
had been brought up to do nothing. But that levy 
of civilians had already vindicated their claim to be 
treated in as strict conformity to the laws and even the 
courtesies of war, as if they had been so many thousand 
white-coated Frenchmen with a Marshal to command 
them, and with Dukes and Marquises for their colonels. 
Gage soon discovered that, when he wanted anything 
from the colonists, he would have to ask for it civilly. 
After a long negotiation with the authorities of the 
popular party he concluded an agreement under which 
all inhabitants of Boston who, when the siege com- 
menced, found themselves on what they considered the 
wrong side of the wall, might pass from town to country 
(or, as the case might be, from country to town,) and 
take their chattels with them. Early in June the 
Americans obtained a practical recognition of their 
rights as combatants in the shape of an exchange of 
prisoners ; and the occasion was lacking in none of the 
compliments and hospitalities with which the chivalry 
of warfare has, time out of mind, invested that ceremony. 
The event was the more grateful to men of honour 
in both camps because it led to the final extinction 
of a singularly discreditable calumny. The London 
Gazette, in an official account of the affair of the 
nineteenth of April, informed the world that the pro- 
vincials bad scalped the wounded. When the English 
who had been captured were restored to their regiments 
they all, officers and men, were warm in their expres- 
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sions of gratitude for the kindness they had met with, 
and the tenderness with which they had been nursed ; 
for very few of them had been taken unhurt.^ Prom 
that day forward nothing more was heard of a fable 
very unlike anything which, before or since, has ap- 
peared in a military despatch written in our language. 
The Americans, if they had been on the watch for a 
grievance, might with some plausibility have put for- 
ward counter-charges ; because, when a force loses more 
killed than wounded, there is ground for supposing 
that rough things were done by the enemy. But they 
knew that hand to hand fighting is a rude and blind 
business ; they were satisfied by having so quickly con- 
quered the respect of their redoubtable adversary ; and 
their complacency was not diminished by the indignation 
which these mutual amenities excited in the Boston 
Tories, who had devoutly believed in all the vaunts 
that Gage had ever uttered about his fixed determination 
never to treat with rebels. 

The hour was at hand when the title of the Ameri- 
cans to rank as belligerents was to be severely tested. 
In the early summer reinforcements from home 
raised the British garrison to seventeen battalions of 
infantry, and five companies of artillery. Gage had 
now at his disposition a force half as large again as 
the army which triumphed at Culloden, and four 
times more numerous than the regular troops who 

’ An antidote to the calumny was not long in reaching England. 
In the Jime number of the Qentleman^s Magazine there appeared a 
statement by a Lieutenant of the King’s own regiment. “ I was 
wounded,” he says, at the attack of the bridge, and am now treated with 
the greatest humanity, and taken all possible care of, by the Provincials 
at Medford.” Gage was expressly told that his own surgeons might come 
out and dress the wounded ; but there was no need of it, for they were 
admirably doctored. A soldier’s wife wrote home on the 2nd of May ; ” My 
husband was wounded and taken prisoner : but they use him well, and I 
am striving to get to him, as he, is very dangerous. My husband is now 
lying in one of their hospitals, at a place called Cambridge. I hear my 
husband’s leg is broke, and my heart is broke.” 
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crushed the rising of our Western counties at Sedge- 
moor. On the twenty-fifth of May the Cerberus arrived 
with the Major-Generals on board. They disembarked 
under a fire of epigrams which their number, taken 
in conjunction with the name of the three-headed 
monster after whom their ship was called, suggested 
to those Boston wits who had read Virgil, or at any 
rate a classical dictionary. It was an evil day for 
Gage when Burgoyne landed ; for the faults and the 
merits of that officer combined to make him as dangerous 
a subordinate as ever a commander was afflicted with. 
Inventive and enterprising, and undeniably gallant, he 
had obtained just enough military celebrity to turn 
his head, and to tempt him through discontent into dis- 
loyalty towards his chief. Before leaving London he 
had been admitted, among other guests, to the weekly 
dinner of the Cabinet. He was impressed by the 
absurdity of pretending to do the secret business of the 
State in “ so numerous and motley a company ; ” but 
he had made excellent use of his opportunities for 
his own personal advantage. He had succeeded in 
estabhshing relations with great men, and men on the 
way to greatness, no one of whom was fully aware how 
. intimate Burgoyne was with the others. As soon as 
he was ashore at Boston he began a correspondence 
with Lord Eochford, who was a Secretary of State, and 
Lord George Germaine, who seemed likely to become 
one ; with Lord Dartmouth, with the Military Secretary 
of the Horseguards, and above all with the Prime 
Minister. Burg03me’s voluminous but always vivid and 
interesting letters, the burden of which was a searching 
exposure of Gage’s mistakes, ruined that officer in the 
ju^ement of his employers, and remain on record to 
destroy his chance of passings in the eyes of posterity 
as an unfortunate rather than an incapable commander. 
But, however full Burgoyne’s sheet might be with^ 
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comments upon his chiefs blundering strategy, there 
always was a corner kept for the demands of self- 
interest. When addressing a Minister, or any one who 
had the ear of a Minister, the persuasive Major-General 
never failed to insist on the paltry nature of his own 
present functions as compared with his abilities and 
antecedents ; and implored that he might be recalled 
to England for the purpose of giving the Cabinet, by 
word of mouth, information and advice which he could 
not venture to set down in writing. 

That wliich was reported about Gage to Downing 
Street was a grave matter for him; but his fame 
suffered still more from the compositions which his 
eloquent subordinate prepared for publication, at his 
request and in his name. Proud of his soldiership, 
Burgoyne rated himself higher yet in his character as 
an author. His most ambitious literary efforts belonged 
to the leisure of a later period in his life, when there 
was no further demand for the services of his unlucky 
sword. Up to 1775 he had achieved nothing more 
durable than prologues and epilogues; and, as his 
highest flight, he had prepared an operatic version 
of “ As You Like It.” One quatrain will suffice as a 
specimen of the adaptation. 

Who was the man that struck the deer ? 

The badge of triumph let him wear. 

Bound the haunch of the noble prey 

Hail him, hail him, lord of the day ! 

But Burgoyne was as much in love with his pen as if he 
had written the original comedy. That pen he now placed 
at the disposal of his superior in command. His style, 
excellent in a letter, became artificial in a state-paper, 
and had in it a touch of rhodomontade fatally unsuited 
to documents which dealt with burning questions at a 
time of almost unexampled seriousness. On the twelfth 
of June General Gage issued a proclamation denouncing 
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the rebels who, “ with a preposterous parade of military 
arrangement affected to hold the royal army besieged ; ” 
assuring “ the infatuated multitude ” that he did not 
bear the sword in vain ; declaring martial law ; offering 
pardon to such as would lay down their arms, and 
“ stand distinct and separate from the parricides of the 
constitution ; ” but excepting from that pardon, under 
any condition whatsoever, Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock. No manifesto was ever worse adapted to 
the taste of its intended readers, except perhaps the 
celebrated address to the French nation in the year 
1792 which earned for the Duke of Brunswick a place 
in literature as the most unsuccessful of royal authors. 
The minute and affectionate care which evidently had 
been bestowed on the task of polishing each of the 
bloodthirsty sentences in Gage’s proclamation suggested 
to the patriots that it had been prompted by the devil ; 
but as a matter of fact it was drafted by Burgoyne 
who, except on paper, was as humane a man as lived. 
And so it came to pass that Gage, after all the disasters 
which overtook him on account of his being exceedingly 
dull, contrived to saddle himself with the additional curse 
of a reputation for pretentious and misplaced cleverness. 


Burgoyne was on sui er ground when he was expos- 
ing to Cabinet Ministers the defects and dangers of the 
mihtary situation. He and his two colleagues were 
filled with surprise and shame by the state of matters 
which they found at Boston. These paladins of the 
great war, accustomed to drive the enemy whenever 
and wherever they met him, were greeted by the news 
that a British force, as large as any which had ever 
taken the field in America, was blockaded in its 
quarters by an army of whose existence they had never 
even heard until that moment. The town on the land 
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side, Burgoyne wrote, was invested by a rabble in arms 
flushed with success and insolence, who had advanced 
their sentries within pistol shot of the royal outposts. 
The servants of the Crown, and their well-wishers 
among the civil 2)opulation, were lost in a stupefaction 
of anger, bewilderment, and despondency. All passes 
which led to the mainland were closely beleaguered ; 
and, even if the hostile lines were forced, the British 
were not in a condition to make a forward movement. 
Bread waggons, hospital carriages, sumpter-horses, and 
artillery horses were wanting. The magazines had 
been left unfurnished ; the military chest was empty ; 
and there w;as no money in the town. Our troops were 
unpaid, and our officers could not get their bills cashed 
at any sacrifice. Even the five hundred pounds apiece, 
which his Majesty promised that his Major-Generals 
should receive on their arrival, were not forthcoming. 
And all this at a time when, (so Burgoyne declared with 
a pathos which soared above statistics,) a pound of fresh 
mutton could only be bought for its weight in gold. 
For the apathy and dejection which prevailed among 
military people had gained the sister service. The 
royal ships lay idle and helpless, expecting from day to 
day to be cannonaded at their moorings. The crews 
of the rebel whale-boats had cleared off the sheep and 
cattle from the neighbouring islands; had burned a 
British schooner under the very eyes of the Admiral ; 
and had carried away her guns to arm their own 
batteries. When those batteries opened fire, there 
would be witnessed the most singular and shameful 
event in the history of the world, — a paltry skirmish, 
(for Lexington was nothing more,) “ inducing results as 
rapid and decisive as the battle of .Pharsalia ; and the 
colours of the fleet and army of Great Britain, without 
a conflict, kicked out of America.” 

The writing was classical after the model of Junius 
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rather than of Julius CaDsar. But the sentiments were 
those of a soldier ; and Burgoyne took no pains to 
hide them in any company. He exclaimed to the first 
colonist whom he met, in the course of a talk which 
served the purpose of the modern interview of dis- 
embarkation ; “ Let us get in, and we will soon find 
elbow-room.” The saying caught the popular ear, and 
the time was not far distant when its author learned to 
his cost that it is more easy to coin a phrase than to 
recall it from circulation. The lie of the country was 
such that Burgoyne’s expression exactly represented 
the necessities of the hour. To North and South of Ihe 
peninsula of Boston, separated from the town in each 
case by some five hundred yards of salt water, two 
headlands of the same conformation and size as the 
peninsula itself ran out into the bay.' . If Gage made 
play with his elbows he would sweep the heights of 
Dorchester on his left hand, and the heights above 
Charlestown on his right. His subordinates insisted 
that he should exert himself. As soon as there was a 
prospect of fighting under leaders whom it was an 
honour to follow, the army recovered its spirits, and, 
of all the disagreeable sensations which had affected it, 
retained none except resentment. “ I wish the Ameri- 
cans may be brought to a sense of their duty. One 
good drubbing, which I long to give them, might have 
a good effect towards it.” That was how Captain 
Harris, a young man of spirit, with a great future 
before him, (for he died Lord Harris of Seringapatam,) 
wrote home on the twelfth of June; and by every 
packet which sailed for England such letters were being 
posted by the score. 

^ All localities mentioned in the text may be identified in the map of 
“ Boston and its Environs ” at the end of this volume, reproduced from the 
Atlas accompanying Marshall’s Life of Washington^ published at Phila- 
delphia in 1804. The map has been partially coloured, and a certain 
number of additional places marked, for purposes of elucidation. 
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Gage and his advisers, with sound judgement, deter- 
mined to begin by occupying the heights of Dorchester. 
The promontory which lay to the South was of the two 
the more accessible to the Americans ; and, if they 
succeeded in establishing themselves there, it would be 
a more tenable post and a more formidable menace to 
the garrison of Boston. But the earlier operations in 
a civil war are dictated rather by human nature than 
by Strategic principles ; and the clash of battle, when 
it arose, broke out in an unexpected quarter. The 
moral forces at work in the Colonial and in the British 
camps were not dissimilar. General Ward, like Gene- 
ral Gage and with much better reason, would have 
preferred to strengthen his defences and stay quiet 
behind them ; but he too had brigadiers who were bent 
upon action. An American council of war debated the 
proposal to seize and fortify the heights of Charlestown. 
Ward was against the plan, and Warren also; for 
it was a question of policy and not of valour. But 
Putnam took the other side, on grounds which were 
characteristic of the man. The operation in his view 
was so critical, and the position so exposed, that the 
British would be irresistibly tempted to attack under 
circumstances which might be trusted to bring out the 
strongest points of the colonists. “ The Americans,” 
he said, “ are not afraid of their heads, though very 
much afraid of their legs. If you cover these, they will 
fight forever.” Even such a qualified species of courage 
was a great deal to demand from men who had never 
been drilled to hold up their heads, and whose legs had 
hitherto been chiefly employed in walking between the 
plough handles. But Putnam, if any one, knew the 
best and the worst which could be expected from his 
countrymen at the stage of military discipline to which 
they had then attained. His opinion carried weight 
in a quarter where, at that period of the Eevolution, 
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the ultimate decision lay. On the fifteenth of June the 
Committee of Safety of the Massachusetts Congress 
unanimously resolved to advise the Council of War that 
possession of the hill called Bunker’s Hill in Charlestown 
should be securely kept, and defended by sufficient 
forces. 

Next evening twelve hundred New Englanders were 
paraded on Cambridge Common, and listened to the 
President of Harvard College while he invoked the 
divine blessing on an enterprise the nature of which 
was still a secret for almost all his hearers. They were 
under the command of Colonel Prescott, who was old 
enough to have served at Cape Breton, where he had 
exhibited qualities which procured him the oifer from 
the British military authorities of a commission in the 
regular army. When night fell the expedition started ; 
the Colonel in front, and carts filled with intrenching tools 
following in the rear. The men had their weapons, their 
blankets, and one day’s rations ; loose powder in their 
horns, but not very much of it ; and in their pouches 
bullets which they had cast themselves. Even so they 
had plenty to carry. Their equipment was described by 
a lieutenant of the Eoyal Marines ; a corps which, after 
its usual custom, contrived next day to get a very near 
view of the enemy. Both officers and soldiers, this 
gentleman wrote, wore their own clothes ; nor did he see 
any colours to their regiments. Their firelocks seemed 
unwieldy, and some were of quite extraordinary length ; 
but the men, he remarked, were mostly robust and 
larger than the English. It must be remembered, too, 
that the clumsy gun was an old friend, with whose good 
and bad qualities they were intimately acquainted; 
which they preferred even to an elegant Tower musket, 
weighing only fifteen pounds without the bayonet, so 
long as there was something in front of them on which 
to rest their barrel. 
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Prescott made his way by the aid of dark lanterns 
over Bunker’s Hill, which at the highest point rose but 
a hundred and ten feet above the level of the sea. He 
halted his men further to the eastward on a still lower 
spur of the same upland. They looked straight down 
on the lights of Charlestown, and they stood within 
twelve hundred yards of the Boston batteries, and 
nearer yet to the men-of-war which lay in the channel. 
Lines of fortification were marked out; arms were 
stacked ; and spades and pickaxes distributed. Farmers 
and farm-hands wanted no teaching for that part of 
the business; and every one except the sentries, 
officers and soldiers alike, fell to work in silence and 
with extraordinary speed. When day broke, — and on 
the seventeenth of June it was not long in appearing, — 
the morning watch on the British vessels discovered 
an intrenchment six feet high where overnight there 
had been a smooth pasture. The ships, and the guns 
ashore, concentrated their fire upon the little redoubt, 
which measured fifty yards on its longest face. The 
noise was terrific, for the part of the squadron which 
was engaged carried eighty cannon on a broadside ; 
and, as the forenoon went on, the fiood-tide brought 
with it several floating batteries which took up their 
position within easy range. The Americans, who had 
not the means of replying, liked it little at first ; but 
Prescott, on the pretence that he wanted a better point 
of view from which to superintend his people as they 
worked inside the wall, sauntered round the top of the 
parapet, giving directions where to place the gun- 
platforms, and bantering those who were not as handy 
with the saw as they had been ,with the shovel. A 
royal General noticed him in his blue coat and three- 
cornered hat, and asked whether he would fight. The 
person to whom, as it happened, the Englishman applied 
for his information was Prescott’s own brother-in-law ; 
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who asseverated with a great oath that on that point 
he would answer in the affirmative for his kinsman. 
More quietly worded but sincere and eager testimony 
with regard to the part played by Prescott was given 
in much later years by David How of Haverhill in 
Massachusetts. How had been currying leather in a 
small way before he joined the American army in 
1775, and was still currying leather on a large scale 
in 1842. A few months before his death the old man 
was asked about his experiences inside the Eedoubt. 
“ I tell ye,” he cried, “ that if it had not been for 
Colonel Prescott there would have been no fight. He 
was all night and all the morning talking to the soldiers 
and moving about with his sword among them in such 
a way that they all felt like fight.” 

If the cannonade had driven the Americans from 
their works there would have been bitter disappoint- 
ment in the British garrison. Something was said at 
head-quarters about landing a force on Charlestown 
Neck, and so taking the colonists in the rear. Some- 
thing was said about starving them into surrender by 
stationing gunboats on either flank of the isthmus, which 
was only a hundred yards in breadth and had no pro- 
tection against a cross-fire. One or the other of the 
two courses would have been tactically correct, and 
our officers owed it to their military conscience to make 
a pretence of discussing them ; but neither the generals 
nor the army were 'in a mood to wait. To win without 
fighting had no attraction for men who on the last 
occasion had fought without winning. Our troops were 
eager to try conclusions at the earliest moment, and 
under difficulties which would enable them to show 
their mettle. As soon as it was known that there were 
fortifications to attack, the resolution to approach 
them in front was automatic and all but unanimous. 
By one o’clock of the day four entire regiments, and 
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twenty companies of grenadiers and light infantry, had 
landed on the extreme East of the peninsula, to the 
North of Charlestown. Howe, who was in command, 
after carefully inspecting the ground in face of him, 
sent back the barges for reinforcements and ordered 
his men to take their dinner. In a couple of hours the 
flotilla returned with two more battalions. The assault- 
ing force was now between two thousand and twenty- 
five hundred strong ; and soldiers more fuU of heart, 
and in more gallant trim, had never stepped over the 
gunwale of a boat on to soil which they meant to make 
their own. 

It was high time for the Americans also to demand 
help from their main army. Some of the officers in 
the redoubt thought it their duty to go even further, 
and urged Prescott to claim that those companies which 
had borne the labour of the night, and the strain of 
the bombardment, should be relieved by other troops. 
Not a few of the minute-men, as inexperienced soldiers 
wiU, had left their bread and meat behind them. There 
was no water to be had, and the heat was stifling. But 
Prescott would have none of it. The men might be 
hungry and thirsty, and had already done a double 
turn of duty; but they had become accustomed to 
cannon-balls and, when it came to bullets, might be 
trusted better than any newcomers to defend the forti- 
fications which their own hands had raised. Those 
fortifications consisted of the redoubf, and a breastwork 
extending a hundred yards towards the left of the position. 
From the end of the breastwork to the North shore of 
the peninsula the country was open. Gn that side the 
British overlapped and threatened Prescott’s flank ; and 
he accordingly told off a detachment of Connecticut 
militia to occupy the vacant interval. They were soon 
joined there by a fine Massachusetts regiment, which 
came fresh from camp ; and the combined force stationed 
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themselves along the foot of Bunker’s Hill, well to 
the rear of the redoubt. They were covered by a low 
fence, stone below and rails above, the interstices of 
which they had stuffed with piles of hay. A poor defence 
against musketry, and none whatever against cannon, 
at all events it marked the line which they meant to 
hold. It was a bulwark much of the same character as 
that behind which their descendants stood on the Ceme- 
tery hill at Gettysburg. 

When the fight began, the colonists mustered fifteen 
hundred men ; quite as many, if all present stood their 
ground, as could be effectively employed along a front 
of less than seven hundred paces. They had six 
cannon ; and generals in plenty, though none to spare. 
It was a day on which good example could not be 
too abundant. The military etiquette prevailing in the 
American lines was not yet rigid enough to prohibit an 
officer of rank from taking part in an operation outside 
the precincts of his own command. Seth Pomeroy had 
borrowed a mount from the Commander in Chief ; but 
the cannon-fire which raked Charlestown Neck was so 
hot that he did not conceive himself justified in risking 
an animal not his own property. His person, however, 
belonged to himself ; so he walked across the isthmus 
and up to the rail-fence, where he was received with 
cheers, and provided with a musket. Putnam, who 
had horses of his own and never spared them, was 
seen during the course of the afternoon in every corner 
of the field. Wherever he might be, he took his share 
of the danger, and a great deal more than his share of 
the responsibility which was going a begging. Warren, 
the evening before, had been in the Chair of the Massa- 
chusetts Congress ; and he now came on to the ground 
with a ’bad headache, which was soon to be cured. 
Like everybody else on that day, he fell in with Putnam, 
And asked him where would be the crisis of the battle. 

A a2 
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Putnam directed him to the redoubt; and, when he 
showed himself within the enclosure, Prescott greeted 
him warmly and offered him the command. But 
Warren refused to take over a trust which had hitherto 
been so admirably discharged, and assured those who 
were within hearing of him that he was only one of 
two thousand who were marching to their assistance. 
And thereupon, as a first instalment of the promised 
reinforcements, he placed himself gun in hand among 
the marksmen who lined the wall. 

He was just in time. At three o’clock the second 
British detachment landed, and Howe at once proceeded 
to the business of the afternoon. He briefly and frankly 
explained to his men the situation of the army, which 
nothing could save except a victory. I shall not,” he 
told them, “ desire one of you to go a step further than 
where I go myself ; ” and, whatever the case might 
have been where it was a promise to his constituents,, 
when Howe spoke as a soldier he acted up to what he 
said. He then marched straight at the rail-fence, with 
the grenadiers and the light infantry behind him. 
The Marines and the Forty-seventh Kegiment advanced 
upon the redoubt ; while the breastwork was assaulted 
by the Forty-third and the Fifty-second, — numbera 
which are indissolubly linked in the memory of those 
who have studied on Napier’s pages the story of the 
Light Division in the Peninsular War. Such military 
rhetoric as was employed by the American leadera 
was of the most practical character ; and up to the 
very last moment they were exhorting their people to 
aim low, to fire at the handsome coats, and above all 
to wait so long that there could be no mistake between 
one uniform and another. 

The American artillery was badly served, for reasons 
which it subsequently required a couple of court-mar- 
Xials to explain for the benefit of those who exacted too 
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much from the scientific department of a raw army. 
On the other hand, the round shot which had been 
brought across the bay did not fit the British field 
pieces ; and the officer in charge pronounced the ground 
in his front so soft that they could not be driven up 
within range for grape. The royal troops moved forward 
steadily, but all too slowly. They were burdened with 
full knapsacks ; the hay rose above their knees ; they had 
fence after fence to cro^ ; and they were allowed to open 
fire too soon. The colonists would have followed the 
example ; but their commanders were on the alert. Put- 
nam, at the rail-fence, threatened to cut down the next 
man who let his gun off without orders ; and Prescott’s 
oflScers ran round the top of the parapet and kicked up 
the muzzles of the firelocks. When the discharge came 
at last, the execution done was very great. The British 
volleys, delivered with the regularity of a full-dress 
review, were almost disregarded by the colonists ; who 
were loading under cover, talking among themselves, 
and arranging to shoot, two or three together, at the same 
officer. “ Before the intrenchments were forced,” wrote 
Lieutenant Clarke of the Marines, “ a man whom the 
Americans called a Marksman or Eifleman was seen 
standing upon something near three feet higher than 
the rest of the troops, as their hats were not visible. 
This man had no sooner discharged one musket than 
another was handed to him, and continued firing in 
that manner for ten or twelve minutes. In that small 
space of time it is supposed that he could not kiU or 
wound less than twenty officers. But he soon paid his 
tribute ; for, upon being noticed, he was killed by the 
Grenadiers of the Eoyal Welsh Fuzileers.” The attack 
fared badly in every quarter of the field. “ Our light 
infantry,” another army letter relates, “were served 
up in companies against the grass fence. Most of .our 
grenadiers and light infantry, the moment of presenting 
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themselves, lost three fourths, and many nine tenths of 
their men. Some had only eight and nine men a 
company left ; some only three, four, and five.” ^ Ten 
minutes, or it might be fifteen, of such work, (for no one 
present had the curiosity to take the time,) showed the 
British leaders that the position could not be carried 
then ; and the less resolute among them already doubted 
whether it could be carried at all. The assaulting force 
retreated ; and Howe, with th^ composure of a man 
who had more than once been in affairs which began ill 
and ended to his satisfaction, rallied and re-formed his 
troops as soon as he had withdrawn them out of gun- 
shot. 

The British advanced a second time in the same 
style as before. The men were still overloaded. Again 
they came on firing. Their opponents noticed and 
'admired the deliberation with which they stej)ped over 
the bodies of their fallen comrades ; for the acclivity 
leading up to the American lines, (as was said of the 
face of the hill between Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte 
by one who had been at Badajos,“) already resembled 
rather a breach after an assault than a portion of a field 
of battle. The colonists this time did not pull a trigger 
until the British van was within forty yards, and 
then aimed at the waist-belts. A continuous stream of 
flashes poured forth along the whole extent of the in- 
trenchments, from the instant that the word was given 
to fire until the ground in front was cleared of all except 
the dead and wounded. The British officers, utterly 
regardless of everything but their duty, urged the men 
forward with voice and sword-hilt ; and, where no 
officers were left, the oldest privates placed themselves 
in charge of the half sections which represented what 

' These companies are stated to have averaged thirty-nine men at the- 
commencement of the battle. Clarice's Narrative ; p. 15. 

“ Diary of a Cavalry Officer^ (Lieutenant Colonel Tomkinson,) p. 817^ 
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onc€ had been companies. Howe, on the morning of 
Quebec, had stood with twenty-four others in a forlorn 
hope on the heights of Abraham ; but he was more 
alone now. He had twelve officers, naval and military, 
in his personal staff at Bunker’s Hill ; and, soon or late, 
they were all shot down. Outside the works no one 
could live ; and it was evident, almost from the first, 
that on this occasion likewise no one could penetrate 
within them. The British regiments once more fell 
back to the landing-place ; a repulsed and disordered 
but, to their honour be it spoken, not a disorganised or 
a routed army. 

For they had that in them which raised them to the 
level of a feat of arms to which it is not easy, and 
perhaps not even possible, to recall a parallel. Awful 
as was the slaughter of Albuera, the contest was even- 
tually decided by a body, however scanty, of fresh 
troops. The cavalry which pierced the French centre 
at Blenheim had been hotly engaged but, for the most 
part, had not been worsted. But at Bunker’s Hill every 
corps had been broken ; every corps had been decimated 
several times over ; and yet the same battalions, or 
what was left of them, a third time mounted that fatal 
slope with the intention of staying on the summit.^ 
Howe had learned his lesson, and perceived tliat he was 
dealing with adversaries whom it required something 
besides the manoeuvres of the parade ground to conquer. 
And to conquer, then and there, he was steadfastly 
resolved, in spite of the opposition which respectfully 
indeed, but quite openly, made itself heard around him. 
He ordered the men to unbuckle and lay down their 
knapsacks, to press forward without shooting, and to 
rely on the bayonet alone until they were on the inner 

^ Howe was reinforced by four hundred additional Marines in the 
course of the engagement. But, so far as is known, every regiment which 
took part in the earlier attacks went forward the third time also. 
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side of the wall. He confined himself to a mere demon- 
stration against the retired angle within which the rail- 
fence was situated, and instructed all his columns to 
converge upon the breastwork and the redoubt. He 
insisted that the artillery, swamp or no swamp, should 
be planted where they could sweep the fortification with 
an enfilading fire. Howe was loyally obeyed, and ably 
seconded. The officers who had remonstrated with him 
for proposing to send the troops to what they described 
as downright butchery, when they were informed of his 
decision returned quietly to their posts, and showed by 
their behaviour that in protesting against any further 
bloodshed they had been speaking for the sake of their 
soldiers and not of themselves. General Clinton had 
assumed the command of the left wing, and was prepared 
to lead it into action. From across the water he had 
perceived two regiments standing about in confusion on 
the beach. He threw himself into a boat, revived their 
courage, re-arranged their ranks, and placed himself 
far enough in their front for every one to see how an 
old aide-de-camp of the fighting Prince of Brunswick 
stepped up a glacis. 

It detracted nothing from the merit of the British 
that their undertaking was less desperate than they 
were aware of. They advanced for the third time in 
the stern behef that the position was held by a force 
superior in numbers to their own, and amply provided 
with everything which the defence required. But the 
case was otherwise. Behind the intrenchments few 
had bayonets ; and, what was a much more serious 
matter, the powder horns were empty. On the very 
eve of the last assault, by opening some cannon car- 
tridges, Prescott contrived to supply his garrison with a 
couple of rounds a man, and bade them not to waste a 
kernel of it. Now was the moment for the arrival of 
those thousands whom Warren had announced to be on 
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the way ; but they were on the way still, and not very 
many ever reached their destination. The result was 
largely due to the absence of a military system, which 
it remained for a younger brain than General Ward’s to 
create, and a stronger hand than his to impose upon that 
civilian army. The Commander-in-Chief never left his 
house ; he had not the staff officers to convey his orders ; 
and those orders were given too late. ^ Plenty of troops 
marched, but they did not start betimes. Wlien they 
reached the skirts of the battle they found no one with 
full powers to tell them where to go, and to see that they 
got there ; — a circumstance the more serious because 
the conditions of the conflict were such that undisputed 
authority and responsible supervision were as much 
needed in the rear of the army as on the fighting front. 

Burgoyne had watched the track of Clinton’s boat 
with much the same feelings as those of Fitz Eustace 
when he saw Blount plunge into the mffiee at Flodden. 
“ For my part,” (thus he grumbled to one of his eminent 
correspondents,) “ the inferiority of my station left me 
an almost useless spectator, for my whole business lay 
in presiding during part of the action over a cannon- 
ade.” But, in truth, he could not have been more 
usefully occupied. The fire of his batteries, though 
too distant to be very murderous, had a more 
decisive influence on the fate of the day than if he 
had been mowing down whole columns of infantry with 
grape discharged at point-blank range. To march 

* In Colonel Stark’s regiment, when the word came to turn out from 
their quarters, “ each man received a gill cup full of powder, fifteen balls, 
and one flint. After this the cartridges were to be made up, and this 
occasioned much delay.” And yet they were the first to arrive of all the 
reinforcements. 

The ammunition was prepared in camp by the soldiers. David How 
of Haverhill has left a military diary curiously attractive by its meagre 
simplicity. “ I have been a Bunning Ball all day ; ” he says on one 
occasion. “ I went to prospeck hill after I had done my Stint Bunning 
Ball.” 
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through a tornado of round shot, across a narrow cause- 
way and over a bare hill, into a torrent of British 
buUets which had flowed over the heads of those for 
whom they were intended, would have tried old and 
well-led troops. The spectators, who crowded every 
coign of vantage and safety, averred that Charlestown, 
whose wooden houses were going up to the sky in smoke 
and flame, added to the grandeur of the panorama. But 
that spectacle did not increase the attractions of the 
East end of the peninsula to those who approached it 
in the character of actors in the scene. Prescott had 
shown his good sense when he pronounced that a 
hungry and weary man who had endured a cannonade 
was worth more than any newcomer, however well he 
might have slept and breakfasted. Some of the regi- 
mental leaders missed their way. Others showed hesi- 
tation, and heard of it afterwards to their disadvantage. 
Many of the privates sought shelter after the undigni- 
fied fashion, or an excuse for retiring in the disingenuous 
pretexts, which have been known even among profes- 
sional armies on some of the most famous days in history. 
They straggled, and dispersed themselves behind rocks, 
hay-cocks, and apple-trees ; or they went back in large 
groups around any of their comrades who happened to 
be wounded. A captain of Connecticut militia noticed 
that, when he crossed the top of the hill, there was not 
one company except his own in any kind of order, 
although three battalions had started from camp at or 
about the same moment. Those battalions might have 
behaved very differently if the familiar figure of their 
own General of brigade or division had been there to 
conduct them through the zone of panic into the less 
intolerable ordeal of actual combat. Putnam, in the 
short intervals between the attacks, gallopped back to 
do what he could. His exertions, however, were neces- 
sarily intermittent, and his title to command in some 
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cases was disputed and denied. Part of the reserves ad- 
vanced as far as the rail-fence, and did the good service 
which might be expected of men who found themselvea 
at their posts because they wanted to be there, and not 
because they were told to go ; but the brunt of the last 
onset mainly fell upon those who had been on the spot 
from the very first. Sooner or later, and for the most 
part all too late, four thousand of the colonial troops 
passed over Charlestown Neck ; but in the opinion of 
Washington the Americans actually engaged at any one 
period of the day did not exceed fifteen hundred. 

The injunctions both of Prescott and of Howe were 
observed to the letter. Our people came on without dis- 
charging a shot, and it is hardly too much to say that 
every American bullet told. The front rank of the British 
went down close to the wall, and then those who came 
behind them were not long in going over it. In another 
moment the whole South side of the redoubt was brist- 
ling with bayonets ; while, with their backs set against 
the opposite parapet, those colonists who had a . pinch 
of powder remaining fired it off* at the closest quarters. 
And then all was over. Without lead or steel, resistance 
would have been impossible even against soldiers of a 
very inferior sort to those who now were scrambling 
across the earthworks by hundreds. It was at this 
point of the battle that the Fifth Fusiliers were pro- 
nounced by a high authority to have “ behaved the best, 
and suffered the most ; ” which was already an old story 
with that glorious regiment. Captain Harris, the young 
fellow who had been so keen to fight, was one of them ; 
and when he was carried off the field to be tre- 
panned, Lord Eawdon, no bad substitute, succeeded 
him in the command of his company. Among the 
foremost was Major Pitcairn, — the ofiicer who at sunrise 
on the nineteenth of April had given the word to fire 
on Lexington Common, and whose noble and amiable 
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disposition has been scrupulously recognised by 
American historians. He had been wounded twice 
before in the course of the afternoon ; and he now died 
with four balls in his body, having spent his latest 
breath in calling on his men to show what the Marines 
could do.^ Other gallant leaders at Bunker’s Hill, after 
seeing the battle through, fell in the very moment 
of success. Colonel Abercrombie, who had charge of 
the Grenadiers, was taken down to the boats mortally 
hurt, and feverishly entreating his comrades not to 
hang his old friend Putnam, because he was a brave 
fellow. 

Whatever foolish and wrong things had been written 
or spoken before the event there was no cruelty, and 
no want of chivalry, between adversaries who had looked 
so close in each other’s eyes. Within the circuit of the 
rampart the garrison left more dead than wounded 
upon the ground. But the first few minutes after an 
escalade cannot be regulated by the laws of a tourna- 
ment ; and determined men who resist to the last do so 
with the knowledge that they must take their chance 
of what will happen while blood is hot and the issue 
still doubtful. The wonder was that so many of the 
defenders went ofi* alive and free. But the dry loose 
earth rose in clouds of dust, and in rear of the redoubt 
the intermingled throng of friends and foes was so dense 
that the British did not venture to fire. Prescott 
walked quietly through the tumult, parrying thrusts 
with his sword, much as his grandson’s narrative 


^ A youth named Oldfield, who had attached himself to Pitcairn, also 
received two woimds ; but he lived to fight again, and often again, by sea 
and land as an officer in the famous corps with which at Bunker’s Hill 
he had served as a volunteer. Fourteen years afterwards, at St. Jean 
d’Acre, he was interred in the trenches by the French, with his sword 
upon him, as a mark of esteem and admiration ; and Napoleon, when a 
prisoner on board the Northwmherlcmd^ spoke to the M^urine officers of 
his extraordinary valour. 
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describes Hernando Cortes on a certain day in the 
Great Square of Mexico. Thirty of his people were 
picked up by the British, badly injured though still 
living, and were not claimed as prisoners in the 
despatches. On no occasion has it been more signally 
proved than at Bunker’s Hill how all but impossible it 
is to capture those who do not wish to surrender.^ 

It would have gone harder with the men from the 
fortification if the men at the rail-fence had behaved 
less stoutly. They stood until the retiring garrison had 
passed beyond the right of their line. Then they gave 
ground with a coolness and deliberation most creditable 
to young troops whose flank had been turned, and who 
were now learning that the first ten minutes of a retreat 
are sometimes more dangerous than the whole of a 
battle. For when the American array had disentangled 
itself from the mass of enemies, and presented a clear 
and safe mark, the worst moment of the day began. 
The volleys of the British infantry, and the salvoes from 
ship and battery in flank and rear, were not soon for- 
gotten by those who were exposed to them. “ The 
brow of Bunker’s Hill,” we are told, “ was a place of 
great slaughter.” It was there that Putnam, in lan- 
guage which came perilously near a breach of the rule 
against swearing in the Military Eegulations of Massa- 
chusetts, adjured the colonists to make a stand and 
give them one shot more. Pomeroy, without a sword, 
but with a broken musket in his hand which did as 
well, took upon himself to see that his younger 
countrymen marched steadily past the point of danger. 
Warren never left the redoubt ; for he fell where he 
had fought, and he was buried where he had fallen ; a 

‘ Gage, in his official letter, speaks of “ thirty found wounded in the 
field, three of which are since dead.” Some months afterwards special 
account was taken of ten among their number ; and seven of the ten were 
no longer alive. 
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bright figure, passing out of an early chapter of the 
great story as unexpectedly and irrevocably as Mercutio 
from the play. Pomeroy lamented that on a day when 
Warren, — ardent, hopeful, and eloquent, — ^had fallen, 
he himself, “ old and useless,” escaped unhurt. He had 
not long to wait. Having resigned his post of Brigadier- 
Oeneral, for which he no longer felt himself fit, Pomeroy 
became a regimental officer and, with his seventy years 
upon him, went campaigning in the Jerseys. A course 
of bivouacs brought him a pleurisy ; and he died 
for America just as certainly as if, like his young 
friend, he had been shot through the head at Bunker’s 
HiU.i 

A hundred and fifteen Americans lay dead across 
the threshold of their country. Their wounded num- 
bered three hundred. Of six American cannon one 
was with difficulty dragged back to Cambridge ; and 
under the circumstances even that was much. The 
British gave their own loss at a thousand and forty, of 
whom ninety-two bore the King’s commission. That 
striking disproportion between leaders and followers 
was due to the gallantry of our officers, and the fatally 
discriminating aim of the minute-men. It reflected 
nothing whatever upon the conduct of the soldiers. 
Burgoyne indeed, in the first moment of surprise and 
pity, wrote home that the zeal and intrepidity of the 
commanders was ill seconded by the private men, among 
whom “ discipline, not to say courage, was wanting.” 
But in after days, when something of the same kind was 
alleged in the House of Commons, he indignantly refuted 
the charge. It may be presumed that, on thinking it 
over, he arrived at the conclusion that troops who, 

^ Massachusetts Congress : June 19, 1776 : ** That three o’clock be 
assigned for the choice of a President of this Congress in the room of the 
Honourable Joseph Warren, supposed to be killed at the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill.” 
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after losing three men out of every seven, walked up 
to the hostile intrenchments without breaking step or 
snapping a flint, had earned their day’s pay honestly 
if ever soldiers did. 

Our officers had looked for an easy victory, and had 
given much too free an expression to their anticipa- 
tions. When the hour came they did not fight like 
braggarts ; and they now manfully admitted that they 
had an adversary with whom it was an honour to 
measure themselves. “Damn the rebels, they would 
not flinch,” was a form of words in which the most 
prejudiced subaltern paid his tribute to the colonists. 
And veterans of the royal army unanimously agreed 
that the affair had been more serious than anything 
which they had seen at Minden, or had been told 
about Fontenoy.^ A string of chaises and chariots, 
sent down to the water-side by the loyalists of the 
City, filed slowly back through the streets. “ In the 
first carriage was Major Williams, bleeding and dying, 
and three dead captains of the Fifty-second Eegiment. 
The second contained four dead officers ; and this scene 
continued until Sunday morning, before all the wounded 
private men could be brought to Boston.”^ But the 
result of the engagement was small in comparison to the 
slaughter. General Gage was still on the wrong side 
of Charlestown Neck, looking across it at a range of 
heights stronger by nature, and much more elaborately 
fortified, than that grass-grown upland which was strewn 
so thickly with the flower of his army. It was a poor 
consolation to know that, as Nathaniel Greene put it, 
the colonists were always ready to sell him another hill 
at the same price. Burgoyne told the Ministry, plainly 

^ American Archives^ from June 18 1776, onward through July. It 
is noticeable, there and elsewhere, how habitually Minden was quoted as 
the standard of desperate fighting. 

* Lieutenant Clarice's Narrative. 
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and at once, that the main position held by the enemy 
could not be carried by assault, and that, if the British 
garrison was ever to leave Boston, it must go by water. 
And Howe, who had been deeper in the carnage than 
Gage and Burgoyne, and whose memory contained 
a larger repertory of similar battles to compare it 
with, was never the same man again as when, standing 
on Charlestown beach among his picked companies, he 
gave the signal for the first onset. ‘‘ The sad and im- 
pressive experience,” (so we are told,) “ of this murder- 
ous day sank deep into his mind.” After Howe had 
succeeded to the supreme command, it exercised a per- 
manent and most potent influence on the operations of 
the war. That joyous confidence and that eagerness to 
bring matters to an immediate issue, which had been 
his most valuable military endowments, thenceforward 
were apt to fail him at the very moment when they were 
especially wanted. Careless as ever of his personal 
safety, he was destined to lose more than one oppor- 
tunity of decisive victory by unwillingness to risk his 
men’s lives, and his own fame, against an intrenchment 
with American riflemen behind it. 
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CHAPTEE X 

THE BESIEGERS. THE GARRISON. NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Depression reigned in the beleaguered city ; but there 
was no exultation in the camp of the besiegers. In war 
as in politics, the morrow of an epoch-making event 
is not always a season of exhilaration. There is weari- 
ness and disappointment, and a consciousness that the 
thing has been incompletely done, and an uneasy sus- 
picion that it had better never have been attempted. 
Bunker’s Hill, next morning and for years to come, 
presented to the Colonists who had taken a share in it 
the aspect of something very much short of a Marathon. 
Contemporary accounts of the action, it has been justly 
said, were in a tone of apology or even of censure.^ 
The affair produced a whole sheaf of court-martials ; 
no one stepped forward to claim the credit of it ; and, 
(what in New England was a most significant omission,) 
more than one Seventeenth of June came and went 
.without a proposal being made to keep the day as an 
anniversary. The patriots had expected from the en- 
terprise tactical advantages which it was not capable 
of yielding ; and they did not yet perceive that, in its 
indirect results, it had been the making of their cause. 
The importance of what had happened was detected by 
their adversaries, and the most accurately by those who 
knew the country best. A gallant loyalist of Massa- 

> This is one of the many points acutely perceived and powerfully 
illustrated by Mr. Frothingham in his Siege of Boston. 

B B 
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chusetts, who fought so well for King George that he 
rose to be a full General in the British army, regarded 
Bunker’s Hill as a transaction which controlled every- 
thing that followed. “ You could not,” he would say to 
his friends on the other side, “ have succeeded without 
it. Something in the then state of parties was in- 
dispensable to fix men somewhere, and to show the 
planters of the South that Northern people were in 
earnest. That, that did the business for you.” ^ “ The 

rebels,” Gage wrote a week after the battle, ‘‘are 
shown not to be the disorderly rabble too many have 
supposed. In all their wars against the French they 
have showed no such conduct and perseverance as they 
do now. They do not see that they have exchanged 
liberty for tyranny. No people were ever governed 
more absolutely than the American provinces now are ; 
and no reason can be given for their submission but that 
it is tyranny which they have erected themselves.” ^ 

There was justice in these conclusions, though they 
were not expressed in friendly words. Bunker’s Hill 
had exhibited the Americans to all the world as a 
people to be courted by allies, and counted with by 
foes; and it had done them the yet more notable 
service of teaching them some home-truths. It was a 
marvel that so many armed citizens had been got 
together so quickly, and a still greater marvel that they 
had stayed together so long. Even a Cabinet Minister 
could not now deny that as individuals they possessed the 
old courage of their race. They had displayed, more- 
over, certain military qualities of a new and special 
type, such as were naturally developed by the local 
and historical conditions under which they had been 
bom and bred. But no one who passed the early 

* The account of General John Coffin in Sabine’s Loyaliata : vol. ii., 
page 825. 

^ Gage to Dartmouth : Dartmouth M88., vol. ii., page 820. 
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hours of that summer afternoon on the hill oyer 
Charlestown, and still more no one who witnessed the 
state of things in rear of the position and among the 
headquarters staff at Cambridge, could be blind to the 
conviction that a great deal would have to be done, 
and undone, before the colonies were able to hold the 
field throughout the protracted struggle which was now 
inevitable. The material was there, — excellent, abun- 
dant, and ductile, — of a national army with features of 
its own deeply marked ; but to mould that material 
into shape was a task which would have to be pursued 
under difficulties of unusual complexity. The artificer 
was already found. A second Continental Congress had 
assembled at Philadelphia on the tenth of May; and 
Colonel Washington, who from that day forward 
attended the sittings in his uniform, was- Chairman of 
all the Committees appointed to deal with military 
questions. Just before the battle took place, John 
Adams, — resolved to show that New Englanders would 
welcome a Virginian as their general, if a Virginian 
was the right man, — proposed that the assemblage of 
troops then besieging Boston should be adopted by 
Congress as a Continental Army, and indicated Colonel 
Washington as the officer best fitted to command it. 

The suggestion was very generally approved, and 
in the end unanimously accepted. Washington was 
nominated as chief “ of all the forces then raisfed, or 
that should be raised thereafter, in the United Colonies, 
or that should voluntarily offer their service for the 
defence of American liberty.” There was no stint in 
the terms of his commission ; and he assumed the trust 
in a spirit that was a pledge of the manner in which he 
would fulfil it. He did not make a pretence of begging 
off ; but once for all, and in simple and solemn terms, 
he desired his colleagues to note that he thought him- 
self unequal to the charge with which he was honoured. 

B B 2 
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He refused a salary, but agreed to take his actual 
personal expenses ; and the accounts which he thence- 
forward kept for the information of Congress are a 
model for gentlemen who have nothing in the world to 
do except to post up their household and stable books. 
It was a fine example and one which, as the war pro- 
gressed and brought corruption in its train, was every 
year more sorely needed. But Washington, according 
to his own views of what made life best worth having, 
surrendered that for which he would not have been 
compensated by the emoluments of a Marlborough. “ I 
am now,” he said to his brother, “ to bid adieu to you, 
and to every kind of domestic ease, for a while. I am 
embarked on a wide ocean, boundless in its prospect, 
and in which perhaps no safe harbour is to be found.”^ 
Mrs. Washington, like a true wife, took care to destroy 
before her death whatever written matter her husband 
had intended for her eyes alone ; but she made an 
exception in the case of the letter announcing the news 
of his appointment. The world can read that letter aa 
a whole, and it should never be read otherwise.^ 

Washington was the prototype of those great 
American generals in the War of Secession who, after 
receiving a thorough military education, retired into 
civil life because they loved it, or because the army in 
time of peace did not afibrd scope for their energies. 
Grant,* Thomas, and Sherman had all been trained at 
West Point, had all served long enough to make them- 
selves into practical soldiers, and had all left soldiering 
in order to seek more congenial or profitable work in 
other callings. Sheridan, alone among the Federal com- 
manders of the first order, had a continuous military 
career ; but he was too young to have gone from the 
army before the Civil War broke out. There had been 
no West Point for Washington ; but the school which 

^ The Writmge of George Waalmigton, by Jared Sparks, vol. iii., page 2. 
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he had attended was not lax nor luxurious. Carrying 
his own knapsack; steering through floating ice a 
raft of logs which he had hewn with his own hatchet ; 
outwitting murderous Indians whom he was too humane 
to shoot when he had them at his mercy ; and then, 
after he had penetrated the secrets of the wilderness, 
applying his knowledge to the demands of active service 
against the French enemy, — he learned as much as his 
famous successors ever gathered in the classes of their 
Academy or in their Mexican campaigns. Like them 
he laid aside his sword, after lie had proved it. Like 
them he resumed it at the call of duty. Like them he 
was not less of a soldier, and much more of a statesman 
and administrator, than if he had spent the whole of his 
early manhood in the superintendence of a provincial 
arsenal or in the blockhouse of a frontier fort. 

When Washington entered the boundaries of Massa- 
chusetts it became evident that the confidence evinced 
towards him by the representatives of New England at 
Philadelphia was shared by the great majority of their 
oountrymen. The Provincial Assembly presented him 
with a congratulatory Address, and did not hesitate to 
admit, in the most uncompromising language, the 
arduous nature of the work which he had before him. 
Their troops, they confessed, were inexperienced and 
untrained, and required to be instructed in the most 
elementary obligations of the soldier. “ The youth of 
the army,” they said, “ are not impressed with the 
absolute necessity of cleanliness, in their dress and 
lodging, of continual exercise and strict temperance, 
to preserve them from diseases frequently prevailing m 
camps, especially among those who from their child- 
hood have been used to a laborious life.” On arriving 
at Cambridge the Commander in Chief discovered a 
condition of matters for which his recollections of 
early colonial warfare had only in part prepared him* 
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“ I found,” he said, a mixed multitude of people under 
very little discipline, order, or government.” It was 
true that they knew how to shoot ; but, taking the 
force round, they had only nine cartridges a man. One 
other military accomplishment they possessed, and they 
had exercised it to good purpose. From the brigadiers 
/downwards they all could dig ; and in a marvellously 
short space of time they had thrown up a semi-circle 
of forts, extending over a front of ten miles, which 
effectually enclosed the garrison of Boston on the side 
of the mainland. Their industry in this department 
took no account of Sundays, and had something to do 
with that want of external smartness which attracted 
the unfavourable attention of their provincial Con- 
gress.* General Putnam for instance, who held that 
every virtue, even the second on the list, had its 
times and seasons, was toiling at the intrenchments of 
Prospect Hill on the morning of the eighteenth of June 
in the same clothes as he had worn on the sixteenth, 
and through the dust and smoke of the battle of the 
seventeenth. In answer to a sympathetic inquirer he 
allowed that he had not washed for eight and forty hours. 

But by the end of June the immediate danger was 
over. The works had been so aptly planned, and so 
vigorously prosecuted, that the steady labour of another 
week rendered them as good as impregnable. Towards 
the North, the key of the position was Prospect Hill ; or 
Mount Pisgah, as these sons of Puritans preferred to call 
it when they surveyed from its commanding summit that 
which they now, in all the confidence of victory, regarded 
as the Promised City. At Eoxbury to the South, opposite 
Boston Neck, the ground was rocky and the American 
engineers had made the most of their advantages. 
“ Eoxbury,” an observer wrote, “ is amazingly strong. 
Jt would puzzle ten thousand troops to go through it.” 
Washington was able to muster fifteen thousand soldiers 
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fit for duty ; too few and too new for an attempt upon 
the British lines ; but, as long as he could keep his 
numbers undiminished, amply sufficient to guard his 
own. There was a breathing space, and he turned it 
to profit. In his first general order he reminded the 
troops that they were now a national army. “ It is to 
be hoped,” he wrote, “ that all distinctions of colonies 
will be laid aside, so that one and the same spirit may 
animate the whole, and the only contest be who shall 
render the most essential service to the great common 
cause in which we are all engaged.” He distributed 
the regiments into brigades and divisions, under the 
best commanders whom he could obtain, or at all events 
under the least bad of those whom he was obliged to 
take. Some generals were imposed upon him by the 
very circumstances which made them, unsuitable or 
intractable. He could not get quit of Ward, who was 
strong in the universal respect acquired by his all too 
ancient services. Charles Lee whose pretensions and 
plausibilities, not yet brought to the proof, gained him 
an undeserved reputation in that homely civilian army, 
had usurped, and for many months continued to occupy, 
the secure ground of a man supposed to be indispens- 
able. But in Greene and Putnam, Sullivan and Thomas, 
Washington had coadjutors of whom the first became, 
ere very long, equal to any responsibility which could 
be imposed upon him, and the others were thoroughly 
at home in every position below the highest. 

The motley host, all alive with independence and 
individuality, was housed in appropriate fashion. A 
pleasing representation of what he saw on the hillsides 
to the West of Boston has been left by the Eeverend 
William Emerson of Concord ; the member of a family 
where good writing was hereditary, and in which two 
generations after, it became united to lofty thought 
and a teeming imagination. “ It is very diverting,” Ike 
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minister said, “ to walk among the camps. They are as 
different in their form as the owners are in their dress ; 
and every tent is a portraiture of the temper and taste 
of the persons who encamp in it. Some are made of 
boards, and some of sailcloth. Again, others are made 
of stone and turf, brick or brush. Some are thrown 
up in a hurry ; others curiously wrought with doors 
and windows, done with wreaths and withes, in the 
manner of a basket. Some are your proper tents 
and marquees, looking like the regular camp of the 
enemy. I think this great variety is rather a beauty 
than a blemish in the army.” 

In the eyes of the Commander in Chief, however, 
there was a limit to the advantages of the picturesque. 
The troops might lodge themselves according to their 
fancy ; but he was determined that their superiors 
should have a voice in settling how they were to be 
clothed. The men provided their own raiment; and 
they were perpetually trading and swapping their habili- 
ments and even their accoutrements, or they would not 
have been New Englanders.^ Those who possessed a 
uniform had not yet learned to take a pride in it, as 
was shown on the seventeenth of June by some Con- 
necticut troops who behaved very creditably in the 

* All through the siege, and for some time afterwards, David How’s 
Diary gives a minute account of the traffic which went on in the canton- 
ments. 

“ Feb. 3, 1776. I drawd a pare of Bretches out of the Stores price 
27* 6**. 

“ Feb. 6. I let David Chandler have my Breaches that I drawd out of 
the Stores. 

“ Feb. 26. I sold my Cateridge box for 4* 6** Lawfull money. 

“ March 12. William Parker made me a pair of Half Boots. I sold 
William Parker my old Half Boots for Two Shilling and 3<f. 

“ May 27. William Parker made me a pare of Shoes.” It may be 
mentioned that Parker was a private in the same company as the writer. 

“June 29. I went to for teag” (fatigue) “this Day. I bought a 
pare of trouses of Serg** Gamble price 9«. I sold A pare of Trouses To 
Nathan Peabody price 10«.” 
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battle. “ We marched,” their commander wrote, “ with 
our frocks and trowsers on over our other clothes, 
(for our company is in blue, turned up with red,) 
for we were loath to expose ourselves by our dress.” 
Washington reported to Congress that the provision 
of some sort * of Eegulation costume was an urgent 
necessity. “A number of hunting shirts, not less 
than ten thousand, would remove this difficulty in the 
cheapest and quickest manner. I know nothing in a 
speculative view more trivial, yet which if put in 
practice would have a happier tendency to unite the 
men, and abolish those provincial distinctions which lead 
to jealousy and dissatisfaction.” Meanwhile he did his 
best, with the store of finery which was at his disposal, 
to establish the outward signs of a military hierarchy. 
Under a General Order, Sergeants were to carry a stripe 
of red cloth on the right shoulder, and Corporals one 
of green. A field officer mounted a red cockade, and 
a Captain a yellow cockade. Generals were desired to 
wear a pink riband, and Aides-de-camp a green riband ; 
while the person of the Commander in Chief was marked 
by a light blue sash worn across his breast between 
coat and waistcoat. As long as the head of the army 
was Washington, he needed no insignia to distinguish 
him. Wliether on foot or in the saddle, wherever his 
blue coat with buff facings was seen, — on a Sunday 
parade, or as he gallopped through the bullets to meet 
and lead back into the fire a retreating regiment, — 
he looked, every one of his many inches, the king of 
men that nature had made him. Those on whom his 
countenance was turned in battle, in council, or in 
friendly intercourse, never doubted that the mind within 
was worthy of that stately presence. “ I was struck 
with General Washington,” wrote Mrs. Adams to her 
husband. “You had prepared me, but I thought 
the half was not told me. Dignity, with ease and 
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complacency, the gentleman and the soldier, look agree- 
ably blended in him. Modesty marks every line and 
feature of his face.” 

On grounds of policy, and from the bent of his 
disposition, the Commander in Chief missed no oppor- 
tunity for such spectacles and pageants 3,s the exigen- 
cies of the time allowed. “ There is great overturning 
in the camp,” Emerson wrote, “ as to order and 
regularity. New Lords, new laws. The Generals Wash- 
ington and Lee are upon the lines every day. New 
orders from his Excellency are read to the respec- 
tive regiments every morning after prayers.” One of 
those Orders required and expected of all officers and 
soldiers, not engaged on actual duty, a punctual attend- 
ance at Divine Service, to implore the blessings of 
Heaven upon the means used for the public safety 
and defence. These religious gatherings were occa- 
sionally enlivened by a touch of genial enthusiasm. 
On the eighteenth of July a message from Congress 
was read to the troops on Prospect Hill ; “ after 
which an animated and pathetic address was made 
by the Chaplain to General Putnam’s regiment ; 
and was succeeded by a pertinent prayer. General 
Putnam gave the signal, and the whole army shouted 
their loud Amen by three cheers ; immediately on 
which a cannon was fired from the fort, and the 
standard lately sent to General Putnam flourished in 
the air.” On the banner was inscribed a short and 
teUing Latin phrase, implying that He who had brought 
the fathers across the ocean would not forget the 
children.^ Against one ceremony which, it is to be 
feared, was more popular among New England troops 
than any other, Washington set his face resolutely ; for 
he would not permit them to bum the Pope. There 
were so few Cathohcs in the army that the General did 

1 “ Qui Transtulit Sustinet.” 
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not refer to their presence as a reason for disappointing 
his soldiers of a treat which they had so often relished 
in their native villages. He based his decision on the 
importance to the colonies of doing nothing to alienate 
the French Canadians, whose friendship and alliance the 
statesmen at • Philadelphia had not yet despaired of 
securing. 

Washington knew that something more than sermons 
and celebrations was required to make an aggregation 
of human beings into an obedient army. “ The strictest 
government,” said Mr. Emerson, is taking place, and 
great distinction is made between officers and soldiers. 
Every one is made to know his place, and keep in it.” 
Discipline and morality were maintained and vindicated 
with less of indulgence and connivance, but with a far 
smaller amount of cruelty, than prevailed in European 
camps. Loose women were expelled from the lines, 
marauding was severely checked, and corporal punish- 
ments were inflicted ; though, (in a community where 
everything was regulated on Scriptural precedents,) the 
number of lashes appears never to have exceeded 
thirty-nine.^ Eogues were in terror, and laggards 
found it their interest to bestir themselves. But honest 
fellows who did not shirk their duty enjoyed life as it 
never has been enjoyed in any campaign, the familiar 

^ “ Feb. 7. This Day two men In Cambridge got a bantering who 
would Drink the most, and they Drinkd so much That one of them Died 
In About one houre or two after. 

“ Feb. 10. There was two women Drumd out of Camp this fore noon. 
That man was Buried that killed himself drinking. 

“ Majrch 27. There was four of Capt. Willey’s men Whept, the first 
fifteen stripes for denying his Deuty : the 2** 39 stripes for Stealing and 
deserting : 8*^ 10 lashes for geting Drunk and Denying Duty : 4** 20 lashes 
Denying his Duty and geting Drunk. 

“ May 1. One of Cap‘* Pharinton’s men Was whipt 20 lashes for 
being absent at rool Call without Leave. 

“ May 26. This Night Mical Bary was whipt 39 Stripes for being 
absent at rool Call.” 

“ July 12. Two of Cap** Fharinton’s men was whipt 89 lashes for 
Braking open A house and Stealing Att Boston .” — David How's Diary, 
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details of which have been noted with equal minute- 
ness. All arrangements which bore upon the health 
and the comforts of the private men were diligently 
taken in hand by their commander. Eegimental officers 
were made answerable for seeing that every dwelling 
where soldiers lived was cleaned every morning. Camp 
kitchens were built ; very great care was given to the 
cookery ; and there was plenty to cook. “ I doubt 
not,” King George wrote to Lord Dartmouth, “ but the 
twenty thousand provincials are a magnified force 
occasioned by the fears of the correspondent. Should 
the numbers prove true it would be highly fortunate, 
as so large a corps must soon retire to their respective 

homes for want of subsistence.” But there was verv 

•/ 

little prospect of such a termination to the war; for 
the Provincial Assembly was determined that the 
defenders of the colony should be well on the right side 
of starvation. The Massachusetts soldier received 
every day a pound of bread, half a pound of beef and 
half a pound of pork, together with a pint of milk, 
a quart of “ good spruce or malt beer,” and a gill of 
peas or beans. A pound and a quarter of salt fish was 
substituted for the meat on one day in the seven. Every 
week there were served out half a dozen ounces of butter, 
and half a pint of vinegar, (if vinegar was to be had,) 
to each of the men, and one pound of good common 
soap among six of them. Kor was that all. Supplies 
poured into the camp ; and the soldiers bought largely 
and judiciously, eating and drinking freely of what they 
could not sell again at a profit. In the course of eight 
days the caterer of a single mess purchased three 
barrels of cider ; seven bushels of chestnuts ; four of 
apples, at twelve shiUings a bushel ; and a wild turkey 
for supper, which weighed over seventeen pounds.^ It 
may safely be said that his Majesty, who set a praise- 

' Dwvid Hoto^s Diary ; January 24 to 81 ; 1776. 
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worthy example of abstinence in the midst of a gouty 
generation, would as soon have thought of consuming the 
whole of the daily ration which was placed before his 
rebellious subjects as of adopting their political tenets. 


Within the city good eating was almost a thing 
of the past. Before the end of July Washington had 
learned that the British troops were insufficiently and 
badly fed, and that their health suffered. Captain 
Stanley, who as a son of Lord Derby would command 
the best which might be had for money, mentioned in 
a letter that he had only tasted fresh meat twice sihce 
his arrival in Boston.^ The wounded men, he said, 
recovered very slowly indeed upon a diet which, even 
if no battle had taken place, would soon have filled the 
hospitals. A local merchant, — ^writing to his brother 
with a latitude of virulence which, in times of danger 
and discord, civilian partisans too often allow them- 
selves, — stated positively that, when the ammunition 
in the pouches of the rebels on Bunker’s Hill was 
examined, the balls were found to be poisoned. But no 
military man believed or repeated a slander, quite 
superfluous for the purpose of explaining the high rate 
of mortality which prevailed in the garrison. Our 
soldiers took what came as the fortune of war ; 'and 
the fortune of war was very hard. Sick or well, whole 
or hurt, they had nothing to eat but salt pork and 
peas, with an occasional meal of fish. “ An egg was 
a rarity,” and their wretched diet was never mended 
by so much as a vegetable or a drop of milk. What 

‘ According to the American satirists the Conunander-in-Ch^f him- 
self was no better off than his regimental officers. In a contemporary 
poem Gage is represented as exclaiming ; 

“ Tliree weeks, — ^Ye Gods I nay, three long years it seems 
Since roast beef I have touched, except in dreams.*’ 
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fresh beef there was in the town had been obtained by 
slaughtering milch cows which could not have been 
. kept alive in the increasing dearth of forage. The 
daily deaths never sank below ten, and sometimes 
rose to thirty. From July onwards, to prevent 
discouragement, no bells were allowed to toll. As 
summer changed to autumn and autumn to winter, the 
distress, sharp everywhere, became extreme in private 
famines ; and those were not few, for between six and 
seven thousand of the population had remained in 
the town. Fresh meat in July cost fifteen pence a 
pound, and by the middle of December that price had 
to be paid for salt provisions. The King’s stores ran 
so very short that no flour or pulse could be spared 
for the use of non-combatants. It was bitterly cold, 
and all the fuel had been burned away. That want 
was met by an expedient which excited painful feelings 
among the loyalist exiles across the ocean,^ and was a 
cruel sight indeed for people who were stiU in their 
native city because they loved it so that they could not 
bear to leave it. All of Charlestown which had sur- 
vived the conflagration was first pulled down and issued 
to the regiments for firewood; and then the troops 
proceeded to help themselves from the fences of the 
Boston gardens and the doors and rafters of the Boston 
houses. The British General sent the Provost Marshal 
on his rounds, accompanied by an executioner, and 
armed with powers to hang on the spot any man who was 
caught in the act of wrecking a dweUing-house. But the 
authorities continued to do on a system what the sol- 
diers had begun under the spur of necessity. A hundred 
wooden buildings were marked for demolition ; and 
hatchet and crow-bar were steadily plied until the arri- 
val of a fleet of colliers from the Northern English 
ports spared Boston any further taste of the destiny 

' Cwno&rC 9 Jowmal ; Feb. 16, 1776. 
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which had overtaken her humble neighbour beyond 
the ferry. 

It was sad work at the best ; and all the more 
hateful to Bostonians because it afforded a pretext for 
mortifying the richer members of the popular party 
whose circumstances had enabled them to leave the 
town, and those poorer patriots tv^ho had no choice but 
to stay there. A fine old elm, which went by the name 
of Liberty Tree, had during ten years served the public 
as a rallying place for political gatherings. Fourteen 
cords of firewood were now obtained from the 
venerable trunk. Sons of Liberty, all the continent 
over, consoled themselves by knowing, or at all events 
by beheving, that a soldier had met his death in fall- 
ing from the branches while engaged upon what they 
regarded as an act of sacrilege.^ It was perhaps too 
much to expect that the noteworthy tree would be spared 
in the hour of retribution by redcoats who had so 
often been roundly abused beneath its spreading foliage. 
But worse things were done, with far less excuse. The 
old North Chapel had stood for a hundred years, and, 
relatively to the duration of the city, was as much a 

^ The catastrophe was celebrated in the kind of verses which some- 
body at all times can be found to write, and which, during a period of 
national excitement, even sensible men contrive to read. 

“ Each, axe in hand, attacked the honoured tree. 

Swearing eternal war with Liberty. 

But e’er it fell, not mindless of its wrong, 

Avenged it took one destined head along. 

A Tory soldier on its topmost limb, — 

The genius of the shade looked stern at him, 

And marked him out that self-same hour to dine 
Where unsnuffed lamps bum low at Pluto’s shrine.” 

There were smaller Liberty Trees in other quarters of the city. On 
May 4, 1766, John Adams wrote : 

“ Sunday. Betuming from meeting this morning I saw for the first 
time a likely young button- wood tree, lately planted on a triangle made by 
three roads. The tree is well set, well guarded, and has on it an inscription, 

‘ The tree of Liberty, and cursed is he who outs this tree ! ’ 

What will be the consequences of this thought? I hear that some 
persons grumble, and threaten to girdle it.” 
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piece of antiquity as St. Albans Abbey or Beverley 
Minster. It was now taken down and sent in smoke, 
with all its memories and associations, up the chimneys 
of a hundred barrack-rooms. The steeple of the West 
Church, built of large timbers, underwent the same fate. 

Little love was lost between the British authorities 
and the minister and deacons of the old South Chapel, 
which had been frequently lent to the patriots for town 
meetings. The parsonage was destroyed, mercifully 
and at once ; but the church was treated as too bad for 
burning. The nave was made over to the cavalry as a 
place in which to exercise recruits on horse-back. Pulpit 
and seats were cut in pieces. Earth and gravel were 
spread over the floor ; a leaping-bar was set up ; 
the gallery was fitted as a refreshment room for 
spectators ; and the stoves were fed with the contents 
of a library, the pride of the connection to whom the 
chapel belonged. The responsibility for this desecration, 
justly or unjustly, was laid at the doors of General 
Burgoyne. He had ofiended a people with quick 
tongues and long memories. Two years afterwards, 
when he entered Boston as a prisoner, , he called the 
attention of his staff to a public building beneath which 
they were passing, as having been formerly the resi- 
dence of the Governor. A voice in the crowd quietly 
observed that, when they got round the next corner, 
they would see the Eiding-school. Burgoyne took that 
remark like a man who loved a jest ; but he subse- 
quently confessed that at another point of his route he 
had been for a moment disconcerted by learning that 
the first sentence which he was known to have uttered 
after reaching America had not yet been forgotten. As 
the procession filed with difficulty through the ranks of 
a populace good-humoured, but obtrusively curious, 
an old lady called out from the top of a shed ; ‘‘ Make 
way ! Make way ! Give the General elbow-room ! ’’ 
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It was a miserable life inside Boston for troops who 
had sailed from England in the belief that they were to 
take part in a triumphant and leisurely progress through 
a series of rich and repentant provinces. The horses 
soon became useless from want of food ; a circumstance 
always predominant among the material causes which 
destroy the efficiency of a blockaded army. Moral 
deterioration began to be observed among the soldiers, 
whose spring and energy were slowly and stealthily 
undermined by the depressing character of the existence 
which they were condemned to lead. No one could 
show himself outside the earthworks without having a 
bullet through him ; and the men on guard within them 
carried their lives in their hand at every moment. 
Generals bred in the traditions of European warfare com- 
plained of the proceedings of the colonists as ungenerous 
and unprofessional. In July and August the Southern 
riflemen marched into Washington’s camp, — stout hardy 
men, in white frocks and round hats, — who had trudged 
four, five, or even seven hundred miles to have a shot 
at the regulars ; and who were determined not to be 
baulked of it . however much Prince Ferdinand and 
Marshal de Contades, many years back and thousands 
of miles away, would have been shocked at such a 
departure from the honourable amenities of a campaign. 
On the, way North they had shown off their skill at 
a review. One of their companies, while advancing in 
skirmishing order, had put a good proportion of balls 
into a mark seven inches broad at a distance of two 
hundred and fifty yards. They now posted themselves 
in ambush, five or six*6f them behind as many neigh- 
bouring trees, and watched for a favourable chance at 
a British sentry as they had been accustomed to wait 
upon the movements of a deer in the forests of South 
Carohna. 

Cooped up within two promontories, which were 

c c# 
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like small islands witliuut the security of an insular 
position, our soldiers lost their health and spirits, and 
after a while something of their self-respect. Scurvy 
showed itself. Smallpox raged in the streets and 
cantonments; and the British commanders were of 
opinion that Washington, on that ground aloi;ie, even 
if he had not still better reasons, would think twice 
and thrice before he should assault the town. When 
winter was half over the rank and file no longer retained 
the smart appearance which was then, even more than 
now, the delight of regimental officers. Hats without 
binding, and shirts without frills ; unpowdered hair, 
unwashed linen, and unbuttoned gaiters, formed the 
subject of denunciation in General Orders. And that 
nothing might be wanting, some of the privates went 
so far as to borrow from the enemy that habit which 
was the least worthy of imitation, and chewed tobacco 
when they came on duty. The British Commander in 
Chief was far from indifferent to these deviations from 
the recognised standard of military perfection ; and he 
was stern and inflexible when the demoralisation, of 
which they were the S3nnptoms, took the shape of 
violence and spoliation directed against the inhabitants 
of the city. Subordination was preserved, and crime 
kept in check, by that form of punishment which had 
become so much of an institution in our fighting ser- 
vices that officers, who otherwise were neither unjust 
nor unkindly, altogether lost sight of the distinction 
between severity and barbarity. Sentences were passed, 
and carried out, of four hundred, six hundred, one 
thousand lashes. 

There was one General in Boston who viewed 
these excesses of rigour with disapprobation. Burgoyne 
held that harshness was seldom required for the 
government of men who were habitually treated by 
their superiors with discrimination and sympathy. He 
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hated flogging. Wherever he commanded he exercised 
his artistic ingenuity in order to find a substitute for 
that penalty ; and when, according to the ideas of the 
time, it could not be dispensed with, he took care that 
it was inflicted in a measure carefully regulated by the 
gravity of the oflT^nce. A splendid disciplinarian of the 
right sort, he kept his ofiicers in order, and they liked 
him all the better for it. He had learned by experience 
that that was the surest method of keeping order among 
the privates. According to Burgoyne, the captain 
and the subalterns between them should be acquainted 
with the disposition and the merits of every man 
in the company, and were not to be contented with 
noting down his height, the girth of his chest, and 
the number of times his name had appeared on the 
defaulters’ list. “ To succeed,” he said, “where minds 
are to be wrought upon requires both discernment 
and labour. Admitting that English soldiers are to be 
treated as thinking beings, the reason will appear of 
getting insight into the character of each particular 
man, and proportioning accordingly the degrees of 
punishment and encouragement.” ^ 

Burgoyne now did his best to divert the monotony 
of the siege, and to show the troops that, since good 
victuals had run short, their superiors were all the 
more anxious to cater for their amusement. Faneuil Hall, 
where the people had assembled both after the Boston 
Massacre and before the destruction of the tea, was 
converted into a theatre. The idea of turning the 
cradle of liberty to such a use did not escape censorious 
comment ; but it must be remembered that Boston was 

^ Burgo^e, in the fulness of time, had an able biographer in the late 
Mr, Edward Barrington de Fonblanque. Mr. de Fonblanque was in our 
own days a wise, perfectly informed, and (for he was a permanent official 
in the War Department) a singularly courageous military reformer. He 
wrote quite as well as might be expected from a nephew of the famous 
editor of the ‘ Examiner.’ 


0 0 2 
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a city where it was not easy to find any capacious 
building, sacred or profane, in which a political meeting 
had never been held. The company gave the tragedy 
of Tamerlane ; some modern comedies ; and a piece of 
occasion entitled the Blockade, in which the person of 
"Washington was caricatured with a flippancy which 
the course of events soon rendered unfashionable even 
among his adversaries. Burgoyne contributed a pro- 
logue, spoken by a very young nobleman who had dis- 
tinguished himself on the seventeenth of June. ‘‘Lord 
Eawdon,” said Burgoyne, “ behaved to a charm. His 
name is established for life.” That life was long, and so 
varied and stirring that it reads like the story of as 
many separate men as the three names by which he 
who lived it was successively called. Always to the 
front in a fight, and the last in a retreat. Lord Eawdon 
proved himself a brilliant and successful partisan leader 
in the war which now was opening. As Lord Moira he 
was an orator .for many a long year at Westminster,, 
and in the House of Peers of Ireland, as long as Ireland 
had one ; a prominent and a popular statesman, and a 
good friend of Fox and of liberty, at a time when they 
both wanted friends badly. And far into the next 
century, as a Governor-General too old to lead his own 
armies. Lord Hastings organised conquest on a scale 
which dazzled his fellow-countrymen,’ and terrified hia 
employers on the board of the East India Company. 
After he had taught a lesson to Nepaul, and had finally 
and effectually broken the power of the Mahrattas, — 
perhaps the greatest single service which our rule has. 
conferred on our Eastern dependency, — it may well be 
believed that he but dimly remembered what his 
sensations were when he found himself on the right side 
of the breastwork at Bunker’s Hill, with two bullet 
holes in his hat, and his reputation made. 

George the Third was not long in showing what he 
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considered to be the practical value of the victory 
which his troops had gained. As soon as the news 
reached Kew he at once desired that General Gage 
should turn over the command to Howe, and sail for 
England in order to inform the Ministry as to what 
supplies and reinforcements the army wanted for carry- 
ing on the next campaign. It was a kindly pretext, 
devised to spare the feelings of an unprofitable, but 
a faithful and a brave servant.^ In recalling that ill- 
starred commander, the King acted on his own first 
and most just impressions. He made up his mind 
without waiting to read a letter containing Bur- 
goyne’s enumeration of the points wherein Gage 
failed to resemble Julius Cassar, especially in the 
wise munificence with which the great Eoman dis- 
pensed public money to his deserving lieutenants. 
Burgoyne himself went home in November, having been 
summoned back by royal command because his advice 
was really wanted. Before, however, the two Generals 
departed from Boston they were engaged on one more 
joint literary undertaking. Washington had addressed 
to the British Commander in Chief a remonstrance 
against the denial to American officers, who had been 
taken prisoners, of the privileges and alleviations due 
to their rank. Gage’s reply was worded by Burgoyne. 
“ Britons,” he wrote, “ ever pre-eminent in mercy, have 
overlooked the criminal in the captive. Your prisoners, 
whose lives by the law of the land are destined to the 
cord, have hitherto been treated with care and kindness ; 
— indiscriminately it is true, for I acknowledge no rank 
that is not derived from the King.” The author might 
well have stopped here ; but the opportunity was irre- 
sistible, and he proceeded to inflict upon Washington, 

* Not very long ago a gold medal, presented to Gage by the Duke of 
Cumberland after CuHoden, was sold at auction for 2802. 
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as a person only too likely to need it, a lecture on the 
obligation of scrupulous truthfulness. When the rough 
copy had been fairly written out, the letter was ad- 
dressed to George Washington Esquire ; and the noto- 
riety obtained by this superscription is the cause that 
the effusion itself, unfortunately for Burgoyne, has 
been more read than all his dramas and epilogues 
together. 


The authorities in England had not foreseen the 
privations which our troops in Boston were so early 
called upon to endure. It was difficult to understand 
that the army of a great sea-power, strongly established 
in a seaport town, would at the very commencement 
of hostihties be faring no better than the sailors on 
board an ill-found East Indiaman in the last days of a 
long voyage. The crops and live-stock, on the islands 
alone, might have been counted upon to stave off scurvy 
until such time as the harbour was crowded with pro- 
vision-ships attracted from far and near by the prospect 
of a splendid market. But on her own element Great 
Britain was poorly served; and, in a species of war- 
fare where personal qualities went for everything, the 
skill, the energy, and the daring were to a prepon- 
derating degree on the side of the insurgents. On 
the fifteenth of July the colonels of American regiments 
were directed to report the names of men in their re- 
spective corps who were expert in the management of 
whaleboats.^ The House of Commons which, in spite of 
all that Charles Fox could say, had insisted on driv- 
ing New England fishermen from the prosecution of 
their calling, had made it certain that the list of the 
volunteers would in every case be a long one. A large 

^ American Arehioes* Writmge of George Woehi/ngton : vol. iii. 
Appendix X. 
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fleet of these boats had already been brought overland 
from Cape Cod, and from the towns lying between that 
point and Boston. The vessels were fitted out in the 
Cambridge and the Mystic rivers, and before another 
week was over they were busy in the bay. Thence- 
forward the men in the garrison got no fresh food, and 
the horses neither fresh nor dry. The colonists seized 
what remained of the flocks and herds. They cut the 
standing grass, and loaded up their barges from the 
hay-ricks. They came off the best in their encounters 
with the British soldier, who could do himself little 
justice in operations for which he had not been trained ; 
and in which, as he complained, assistance and guidance 
did not come from the quarter where he had a right to 
look for them. “The Admiral,” so a General wrote, 
“ must take to himself a great share of our inactivity, 
our disgrace, and our distress. The glaring facts are 
not to be concealed ; that many vessels have been 
taken, officers killed, men made prisoners ; that large 
numbers of swift boats have been supplied to the enemy, 
in which they have insulted and plundered islands 
immediately under the protection of our ships, and at 
noonday landed in force and set fire to the lighthouse 
almost under the guns of two or three men of war.” 

For the British squadron was not efficient. It had 
been put in commission, and dispatched to America, 
under an impression that its duties would be confined 
to warning merchantmen not to enter the harbour of 
Boston, and to intimidating the idle and famished 
mariners who crowded her quays by the rows of cannon 
which protruded from its portholes. Too few sloops 
and gun-boats had been pfbvided ; and the crews 
both of large ships and small were on a peace estab- 
lishment which, (before the days of Continuous Service,) 
fell much below the complements carried in time of war. 
The belief that America would take her punishment 
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submissively was an article of the Ministerial creed 
which no one at the Board of Admiralty ventured to 
dispute. As one very serious consequence of that 
delusion, the fleet, and not a few of- the vessels com- 
posing it, were indifierently commanded. Unaware 
that he had already to deal with an active* and 
amphibious rebellion, and that several great wars 
were in the near future, the Earl of Sandwich gave 
full scope to private and political favouritism in his 
management of the Service for whose condition, and 
in no small degree for whose honour, he was respon- 
sible. Clever and industrious, he had the Navy 
List by heart ; and he knew the opinions, and the 
family and social connections, of his Admirals and 
Post-Captains as familiarly and thoroughly as ever 
Mr. John Eobinson knew his Members of Parliament. 
Eminent officers, who held with Eockingham, were not 
in request at Whitehall ; and there was a still blacker 
mark against the names of those veterans who had 
illustrated by their achievements the Ministry of Lord 
Chatham, and who repaid his gratitude and esteem 
with a personal loyalty which cost them dear.^ 

Their place was taken by men of a much lower 
order ; among whom the two flag officers successively 
appointed to the American station were conspicuous, 
the one by his insolence and indiscretion, and the other 
by his incompetency. Admiral Montagu had done a 
great deal to provoke the rebellion, and Admiral Graves 
did nothing whatever to quell it. “ It may be asked in 
England,” said Burgoyne, “ what is the admiral doing ? 
I wish I were able to answer that question satisfac-' 
torily ; but I can only say what he is not doing.” The 

' Captain Mahan, in his account of the operations at sea between 1775 
and 1788, remarks that, with the notable exception of Rodney, almost all 
the distinguished admirals of the time were Whigs, — “ a fact unfortunate 
for the naval power of England.” 
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array of instances by which charges of procrastination, 
want of spirit, and professional incapacity were supported 
would have been formidable in the hands of any accuser; 
and, as unfolded by Burgoyne, the indictment was as 
portentous in length as it was damning in force and accu- 
racy.^ But nothing that was done or neglected in Ameri- 
can waters had escaped the eye of a master who never 
pardoned slackness in himself or others. “ I do think 
the Admiral’s removal as necessary, if what is reported 
is founded, as the mild General’s.” So the King wrote 
to Lord North in the summer ; and, before the winter 
was through. Graves had been deprived of his com- 
mand. He was preceded to England by the news, or it 
may be the rumour, of the only bit of fighting in which 
he was personally engaged, — a scuffle in the streets of 
Boston with an official of the revenue. He considered 
himself to have been badly treated by the Government, 
and evinced his resentment in a manner which was 
honourable to him. Having refused a lucrative post 
on shore, he passed the short remainder of his days in 
a retirement which he made it to be understood that 
nothing except a call to active service would induce 
him to quit.* 

Before the Admiral received his letter of recall 
the mischief was already done. The colonists had not 
been slow to catch at an opportunity when the inte- 


^ Life cmd Correspondence of Burgoyne^ by E. B. de Fonblanque ; 
pages 197, 198. 

^ Popular report made out Graves to be absurd as well as unsuccess- 
ful ; for th’e opposite of a hero, like a hero, is usually something of a 
* mythical personage. It has been related in print how, on his elevation 
to the peerage, he chose a Latin motto> to the effect that an eagle does 
not stoop to dies ; and how the wags translated it as meaning that a 
Vice-Admiral need not concern himself with whaleboats. As a matter 
of fact, the peerage was bestowed not on Samuel Graves, but on Thomas 
Graves, who earned it gloriously on the First of June, and who was 
always ready for anything which came in his way, from a long boat to a 
couple of three-deckers. 
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rests of Great Britain were entrusted to a squadron 
which was ill-provided and worse commanded; and 
the American navy came into being during the second 
half of the year 1775, The first vessels sailed beneath 
the pine-tree flag. The emblem was appropriately 
chosen ; because the service, which fought its earliest 
battles under that ensign, struck its own roots and 
grew up of itself. In every colony (since all touched 
the ocean somewhere) there were shipowners whose 
whalers and coasters were laid up in harbour; mer- 
chants whose capital was producing nothing; whole 
villages of seafaring people with their occupation gone. 
Ehode Island had two cruisers afloat in July, and on 
the first of the same month the Assembly of Connecticut 
authorised the equipment of two others. The Congress- 
men of Massachusetts had been the first to recognise 
the necessity of a fleet ; but Bunker’s HiU diverted 
their attention to the war on land, and the subject 
was allowed to sleep. Soon, however, the hand of the 
Provincial authorities was forced by individuals who 
put to sea without letters of marque ; and who, while 
the enemy classed them as pirates, had not the status 
of privateers even in the eyes of their own Government. 
Moved by the danger to their necks which these adven- 
turous patriots had cheerfully incurred, the Assembly 
at Concord hastened to legahse the employment of 
armed ships, and proceeded to establish a Court for 
the trial and condemnation of prizes. 

The prime-mover in the creation of a national 
marine was the man most intimately acquainted with 
the broad aspects of the military position, and most 
deeply, concerned in the issue. Washington, out- 
stepping the attributes of his office in substance, but 
careful to observe them in form, directed “ a captain in 
the army of the united colonies of North America to 
take command of a detachment of the said army, and 
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proceed on board the schooner Hannah at Beverley.” ^ 
The Congress at Philadelphia was not in a mood to get up 
a quarrel with their General for exceeding his powers. 
Urged by his importunity, and fired by his example, 
they armed and manned six schooners, which by the 
end of October were chasing and being chased in and 
about Massachusetts Bay. A permanent Committee, 
with John Adams upon it, was appointed for the super- 
vision of naval affairs ; a code of regulations was drawn 
up and issued to the squadron; and skippers and 
mates in sufficient number were duly commissioned 
as Captains and Lieutenants of the Continental Navy. 
Washington, however, to all intents and purposes con- 
tinued to act as Admiral, until Captain Manly of the 
Lee by the audacity of his enterprises was marked out 
to the judgement of America for her first Commodore. 

It was evident from a very early date that the new 
sea-power had an instinctive grasp of the good old 
methods. The American commanders were fully alive 
to the truth of the famous proverb which passes as the 
last word of military wisdom, though it is not certain to 
which of the world’s great warriors the original invention 
of it should be attributed. They knew that in order 
to make omelettes eggs must be broken, and that 
a captain cannot hope to bring his adversary’s ship into 
port unless he will run the risk of losing his own. A 
rapid series of successes, chequered by disaster, formed 
a worthy commencement to the history of a navy which 
has always done an amount of fighting quite extra- 
ordinary in proportion to the national money that has 
been spent upon it. The public in London, when it 
cared to visit the Admiralty, was very soon treated to 
a look at a captured pine-tree flag ; and on the other 
hand Manly alone, to say nothing of his consorts, in 


^ The Writvnge of George Washington^ vol. iii., Appendix X. 
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the course of four months intercepted stores sufficient 
to have victualled his squadron many times over, and 
almost enough liquor to float his little flagship. A 
vessel laden with a hundred butts of porter ; a brigan- 
tine whose cargo included a hundred and thirty-nine 
hogsheads of rum, and a hundred cases of right Geneva ; 
a sloop with Indian corn, potatoes and oats ; two 
Whitehaven ships with coal and potatoes; two large 
merchantmen carrying provisions for the British garrison, 
— these were some, and by no means the most valuable, 
of the Commodore’s prizes. 

When the condition of the besieged troops became 
known in England, the Ministry endeavoured to supply 
their wants by means of a profuse expenditure. 
Five thousand oxen, (so it was computed by a very 
well-informed writer,) fourteen thousand of the largest 
and fattest sheep, and a huge consignment of hogs 
were purchased, and sent out alive. Vegetables of 
aU kinds were cured by a new process, and stowed 
away in the holds. Five thousand caldrons of coal 
were shipped, along with the very faggots required to 
kindle them ; oats, beans, and hay for the horses ; and 
near half a million of money in Spanish and Portuguese 
coinage. The employment given in many and diverse 
quarters by this feverish activity ; the shares in lucra- 
tive contracts allotted to men of rank and fashion, 
ignorant of business, who had never before in their 
lives sold anything except their votes in Parliament; 
the fervent and expectant gratitude of brewers who 
supplied ten thousand butts of strong beer, and of 
merchants who provided shipping at a fourth above 
the usual rate for tonnage ; — all these circumstances 
added political strength to the Government. But at 
that point the public advantage stopped. The trans- 
ports sailed too late in the season, and contrary gales 
kept them long near our own shores. The preserved 
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vegetables fermented and were thrown overboard. The 
waves were so tempestuous that the greater part of the 
animals perished, and the tides carried their carcasses 
in thousands up and down the Channel. As the vessels 
neared their destination, the periodical winds set in 
and blew full in their teeth. Some were driven off to 
the West Indian Islands. Others drifted towards the 
American coasts, and were boarded and plundered in 
the creeks to which they resorted for shelter. Those 
which survived, after beating the seas for three or four 
months, found themselves, with leaking sides and rotten 
cordage, on the cruising ground of a hostile navy the 
first notice of whose existence reached them through 
a shot fired across their own bows. Time, and no 
very long time, had brought about the due revenges ; 
and Boston had become a closed port in a sense which 
Parliament never contemplated or intended.^ 

The supineness of the British naval commanders 
during the first period of the war was less detrimental 
to the royal cause than their occasional ebullitions of 
sinister energy. On the fifteenth of October 1775 
George the Third assured Lord North, in a sentence 
never yet forgotten beyond the Atlantic, that he would 
concur in any plan which could be devised with the 
object of “ distressing America.” A week afterwards 
a despatch went from Downing Street recommending 
that the rebels should be annoyed by sudden and un- 
expected attacks of their seaboard towns during the 
winter; and directing the total destruction of any place, 
large or small, in which the people assembled in arms, 
or held meetings of committees or congresses. Charles 
the First, who has sometimes been called a tyrant, but 
who fought his civil war as became an English King, 
would on these grounds have been justified in utterly 
demolishing Bristol and Leicester, and (if he once could 

^ Annual Begister for 1776 ; chapter ii. of the History of Europe. 
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have got inside them) Norwich, Gloucester, Cambridge, 
and London itself. 

Already something had been done in anticipation of 
the Ministerial policy. On the middle day of October 
Captain Mowatt had sailed into the port of Falmouth, 
in that part of Massachusetts which afterwards became 
the state of Maine, and had poured a shower of grenades 
and shells upon the unprotected streets of the little 
community. Some wooden houses were soon in a blaze, 
and Marines were landed to prevent the fire from being 
extinguished. The church, the public buildings, and 
three-fourths of the dwellings perished ; all the vessels 
in the harbour were sunk or carried off* ; and the in- 
habitants were left, homeless and without the means 
of escape, to the approaching rigours of a Northern 
winter in that remote and (when the sea was block- 
aded) all but inaccessible region. The members of the 
Continental Congress were then waiting for a reply to 
the Address in which they had appealed to the King 
to stand their friend, in spite of the prejudice and ani- 
mosity entertained by Parliament against his subjects 
in America. The tidings from Falmouth reached Phila- 
delphia on the same day as the news that the British 
Government was raising an army of German mercenaries 
to be employed against the revolted colonies. These 
two pieces of intelligence, by their simultaneous elTect, 
killed outright all hope, or even desire, of conciliation. 
“Brother rebel,” said a Southern delegate to one of 
his New England colleagues, “ I am ready to declare 
ourselves independent. We have now got a sufficient 
answer to our petition.” 

The doom of Falmouth was a foretaste of what the 
Northern colonies had to expect ; and the lesson was next 
taught in another quarter. Norfolk, at the mouth of 
the James Eiver, had for many years been the seat of a 
brisk and mutually profitable trade with the West of 
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Scotland in the staple commodity of Virginia. Near 
sixty thousand hogsheads of tobacco were annually 
brought into the Clyde ; and most of them were 
shipped from the estuary of the James. The town 
was largely owned by merchants whose warehouses 
lined Virginia Street in Glasgow. Their clerks and 
factors formed that part of the population of Norfolk 
which was most in evidence ; especially since the 
troubles began, and the partisans of the Eevolution 
had retired into the interior of the country. These 
good Scotchmen, if left to themselves, would have 
lived peaceably. When forced to show colours, they 
very gingerly took up arms for the Crown, and formed 
themselves into a Loyal Militia. Before long, a 
force of native Virginians came down from the upper 
districts, and re-entered Norfolk after a sharp en- 
counter with a small garrison of regulars. The Loyal 
Militia, who during the action had contrived to post 
themselves where the fighting was not, sought refuge 
among the ships of a squadron which lay in the river, 
with Lord Dunmore, the Governor of the province, on 
board. That nobleman, and the captain of the largest 
man of war, laid their heads together over the paper 
of Instructions which had been issued by the Govern- 
ment at home. They came to the conclusion that 
Norfolk was “ a town in actual rebellion, accessible to 
the King’s ships,” and that they had no choice except 
to carry out the King’s order. Accordingly on the 
afternoon of New Year’s Day 1776 the bombardment 
commenced. The pinewood structures, coated with 
paint, were soon alight; and favoured by the wind 
the conflagration spread fast. Wherever the Americans 
were not on the look-out, a boat’s crew pushed ofi* and 
set a match to the sheds where the Scotch factors kept 
their stores of an article which they intended eventually 
to be burned, but not by so wholesale and unremunera- 
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tive a process. Sixty cannon, deliberately trained upon 
the points where the flames were advancing, defeated 
every efibrt to save the town ; and the fire raged until 
four-fifths of the houses were in ashes. 

That lamentable occurrence stirred the cahn temper 
of the most famous of Virginians, and animated his 
precise and severe style ; for the Commander in Chief of 
the American army wrote from his headquarters at 
Cambridge that a few more of such flaming argu- 
ments as those which were exhibited at Falmouth and 
Norfolk would secure a majority in favour of a sepa- 
ration between England and her colonies. Franklin, 
when Charlestown was shelled and destroyed, had 
pronounced himself unable to discern how such pro- 
ceedings could favourably affect those commercial 
claims on the part of the mother-country which had 
been the ostensible origin of the war. “Britain,” he 
said, “must certainly be distracted. No tradesman 
out of Bedlam ever thought of increasing the numbers 
of his customers by knocking them on the head, or of 
enabling them to pay their debts by burning their 
houses.” This specimen of Franklin’s habitual humour 
was fraught with as grim a purpose as that which 
inspired Washington’s unwonted rhetoric. The glare 
thrown upon the future by these acts of official arson 
lighted them both to the same conclusion. “It has 
been with difl[iculty,” Franklin wrote, “ that we have 
carried another humble Petition to the Crown> to give 
Britain one more chance of recovering the friendship of 
the colonies : which however she has not sense enough 
to embrace, and so she has lost them for ever.” 
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WASHINGTON. THE REFUGEES. THE CONDUCT AND RESULT 

OP THE CAMPAIGN 

Washington, meanwhile, was struggling against diffi- 
culties less hopeless indeed than those which beset the 
British General, but of a character more unusual in 
modern warfare, and demanding more exceptional 
qualities in the man whose duty it was to deal with 
them. The royal garrison was dwindling from disease 
and privation ; but it seemed as if the American army 
would melt away of itself. Within a week after 
Bunker’s Hill there were many honest militia-men who 
thought it an eminently suitable oc’casion to go back to 
their farms, and get in the hay and possibly the corn 
before the next battle. One captain appears to have 
been left with a single file of soldiers. During the last 
ten days of June the Massachusetts Committee of Safety 
informed the Selectmen of Bradford that “the whole 
of a company of fifty men, save two, have scandalously 
deserted the cause of their country, and stained their 
own honour by leaving the camp, and returning home.” 
The circumstances under which the troops had originally 
assembled in camp were such as to render it most un- 
likely that they would be induced to remain there 
through the winter. They had turned out on the 
morning of Lexington to try their weapons against the 
British and to run their chance of getting a bullet back ; 
but the idea had never crossed the minds of most of 
them that they were mortgaging their services for a whole 
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campaign, and still less for an interminable war. They 
had taken up arms for liberty; and it was a poor 
beginning, as far as their own share of that blessing was 
concerned, to find themselves converted from free citizens 
into the rank and file of a standing army before their 
leave had been asked, and without a single shilling of 
bounty. A British recruit entered on the military 
career with a handsome sum in his pocket, however 
short a time it might remain in that receptacle. Even 
a Hessian, when he put on' the red-coat, had the satis- 
faction of reflecting that his beloved Landgrave was 
the richer by seven guineas a head for himself and each 
of his comrades. But the American minute-man had 
nothing but his ration, and a suit of clothes made of 
wool which his sisters had spun. It was no wonder 
that an invitation to subscribe the Articles of War, as 
laid down by the Continental Congress, met with scanty 
response. Both officers and men preferred to keep 
within the terms under which they had enlisted in the 
military establishments of their several Provinces. The 
regiments of Connecticut and Ehode Island stood en- 
gaged up to the first of December, and for not a day 
longer ; and no one portion of the entire force was 
bound to serve into the coming year. On the first of 
January 1776 everybody was free to go ; and the lines, 
which required fifteen thousand men to defend them, 
would thenceforward be manned by a handful of 
volunteers who did not care to survive their cause, and 
were ashamed to abandon their general. 

Washington had been born and trained for pre- 
cisely such a crisis. He had an aversion to arbitrary 
methods, a keen sense of what was due to others, and a 
quiet but comprehensive sympathy with their feelings. 
He knew that his countrymen did not loye to be bullied, 
and were the worst people in the world to entrap or 
to over-reach. It was in vain, he said, to attempt to 
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reason away the prejudices of a whole army.' Instead 
of trying to force the Articles of War on a reluctant 
and in some cases a vigorously recalcitrant militia, he 
resolved to form a regular establishment composed of 
men who had accepted those Articles by choice, and 
with their eyes open. A Committee of Congress three 
in number, of whom Franklin was one, repaired to 
Cambridge in order to confer with delegates chosen by 
the New England colonies. They found Washington 
ready with a scheme for raising twenty-six regiments of 
soldiers who should engage themselves for a twelve- 
month certain. He asked for twenty thousand infantry ; 
and the representatives of New England assured him 
that he might draw thirty thousand from the Northern 
provinces alone. 

It was a striking instance of that too sanguine 
American temper which the delays and rebuffs of war 
convert, not into disgust or despair, but into patience 
and perseverance, and an unalterable determination 
to win. The enrolment of the new force began in the 
last week of October. At first the results were most 
discouraging. No privates would enlist in any corps 
until they knew the names of the whole regimental 
hierarchy from the colonel downwards ; and when it 
came to the distribution of commissions, the aspirants 
were exceedingly difficult to please. Where an officer 
was too patriotic to be exacting, his colony was jealous 
for him. At one time Washington expected that half 
of his captains and lieutenants would leave him. His 
confidential letters were couched in scathing terms. 
“ Such a dearth of public spirit,” he wrote, “ and such 
want of virtue ; such stock-jobbing, and fertility in all 
the low arts to obtain advantages of one kind or another 
in this great change of military arrangement, I never 
saw before, and I pray God’s mercy that I may never 

' Washington to the President of Congress ; Sept. 21 , 1775 . 
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see again.” In that atmosphere of intrigue recruiting 
was sometimes at a standstill, and then for a while 
moved slowly on. The call of duty, and the hope of 
distinction, were there for whatever they were worth 
in each man’s estimation; but, over and above those 
inducements, the temptations which the Continental 
Treasury was able to hold forth were pitifully and 
almost pathetically small. The donative offered to the 
praetorian guards of American liberty consisted in the 
prospect of a month’s pay in advance, as soon as there 
was anything in the military chest, and a promise that 
at some period in the distant future they would be 
allowed to buy their uniforms at cost price. ^ During 
the first three weeks, out of a group of eleven battalions 
of militia, less than a thousand men had given in their 
names. Four thousand at the most joined, in and before 
November ; and, when another month had elapsed, the 
whole number on the new establishment was still below 
ten thousand, of whom one in every ten was off home on 
a furlough which he had claimed as a condition of re- 
enhstment. 

That was the strength of the new army at the end 
of the year ; and by that date the old army had been 
dissolved. ‘‘We have found it,” said Washington, “as 
practicable to stop a torrent as these people, when their 
time is up.” And, even before their time was up, the 
rank and file of the Connecticut Militia, when they 

' A General Order of October 28, 1775, (quoted by Mr. Frothingham in 
his Siege of Boston,) recommended to the non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers at next pay day to procure themselves under-clothing, and not 
coats and waistcoats, as it was intended that the new army should be 
dressed in uniform. “ To effect which the Congress will lay in goods upon 
the best terms they can be bought anywhere for ready money, and will 
sell them to the soldiers without any profit ; by which means a uniform 
will come cheaper to them than any other clothing that can be bought. 
A number of tailors will be immediately set to work to make regimentals 
for those brave men who are willing at all hazards to defend their 
invaluable rights and privileges.” 
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ascertained that a bounty was not forthcoming, planned 
to march away in a body. That purpose was defeated 
by the firmness of the General, and the exertions of 
their own officei^s ; and not least by a spirited and well- 
timed sermon from the military chaplain of the colony. 
But no amount of exhortation or supervision could 
prevent many of the privates belonging to the corps from 
deserting singly or in small parties. Washington showed 
a tranquil countenance to the outside world ; but beneath 
the seal of a letter he begged his most intimate corre- 
spondent to imagine, since he himself was unwilling to 
describe, the situation of his mind during that trying 
interval. It was no light burden, (so he assured his 
friend,) to maintain a post against the flower of the 
British troops for six months together, and then to 
have one army disbanded, and another to be raised, in 
the presence of the enemy. “ Search,” he wrote, “ the 
volumes of history through, and I much question whether 
a case similar to ours is to be found.” * 

The depletion of his ranks was only one, and not 
the most painful, of Washington’s manifold perplexities. 
He was engaged on a siege, and the whole camp did not 
furnish him with a single engineer. With no money in 
hand he was making an army at a distance of three 
hundred miles by road from the seat of government and 
the treasury ; and in spite of his eager remonstrances no 
regular system of communication had as yet been esta- 
blished between Cambridge and Philadelphia. Except 
plenty to eat, his troops had little or nothing that 
soldiers wanted. Winter was coming on fast, and they 
were not provided with blankets or firewood. The 
Pennsylvanian mechanics, who were to have turned out 
muskets at the rate of eight or nine thousand a month, 
fell very far short of the anticipations which ardent 
patriots had formed in the hopeful days before muskets 
* Washington to Reed : Cambridge, Jan. 4, 1776. 
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had begun to be fired. A sentry in the trenches still 
shouldered the fowling-piece which he had taken down 
from above the mantel-shelf on the morning of Lexing- 
ton. Privates who left for home on ffirlough, and still 
more those who went away for good, could not bear to 
be parted from their guns. The military authorities at 
Cambridge would gladly have bought in those guns on 
credit ; but they were not in a position to use compulsion 
against men who still had owing to them the whole of the 
pay which they had earned. New recruits for the most 
part came in without arms ; and, while the regiments 
were as yet only half complete, there were not a 
hundred muskets in store. 

The moment seemed close at hand when it would 
no longer matter whether the soldier carried a gun or a 
pitchfork. On the third of August account was taken 
of the stock of ammunition; and the magazine was 
so bare that Washington wrote off at once to beg for 
powder from the neighbouring colonies, assuring them 
that no quantity, however small, would be beneath 
notice. Three weeks afterwards he detected a mistake 
in the return, and pronounced the situation nothing 
short of terrible. He had reckoned, he said, upon three 
hundred quarter casks, and had but thirty-two barrels. 
The rains had been heavy and continuous, and the 
cartridges which had already been served out were 
spoiling in the pouches. From that time forwards, 
under whatever provocation, the American batteries 
were silent ; and the powder was reserved for firing 
musket balls at pistol distance in an emergency which 
nothing could postpone if once the plight of the 
besiegers became known to the British General.^ Under 
these circumstances clever men, who had seen some- 
thing of warfare, began to discuss the advisability of 

^ Washington to the President of Congress, 11 November, 1775 ; and 
the retrospective letter of March 81, 1776. 
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having recourse to very primitive instruments of 
destruction. General Charles Lee wrote to Franklin in 
favour of enlisting pikemen, and received a reply urging 
him not to despise even bows and arrows. Franldin’s 
arguments in favour of that form of artillery are 
excellent reading, and on paper unanswerable; but 
Washington was proof against them. Bows and arrows 
were used with effect by some Indian warriors in the camp 
of the besiegers, who had been trained into Christians 
and agriculturists at Dartmouth College without having 
forgotten how to lay an ambush ; but it is not on record 
that any pale-face went into battle armed with a weapon 
more antiquated than his grandfather’s firelock. Pikes, 
indeed, which had not gone altogether out of fashion 
among European military theorists, were manufactured 
by hundreds with a view to tide the American cause 
over that period of destitution in all the articles that 
made up the equipment of a soldier.^ It was a cruel 
time for George Washington. “The reflection,” he 
wrote, “ on my situation, ^ and that of this army, pro- 
duces many an unhappy hour when all around me 
are wrapt in sleep. I have often thought how much 
happier I should have been if I had taken a musket on 
my shoulder, and entered the ranks ; or, (if I could have 
justified the measure to posterity and my own conscience,) 
had retired to the back-country, and lived in a wig- 
wam.” 

^ “ The people employed to make spears are desired by the general to 
make them thirteen feet in length, and the wood part a good deal more 
substantial than those already made. Those in the New Hampshire lines 
are ridiculously short and light .” — American ArcJvivee, July 23, 1775. In 
an early General Order Washington desired that pikes should be kept 
clean and greased. 

Major-General Lloyd served several campaigns against Frederic the 
Great, and (a matter more arduous still) succeeded in pleasing Mr. 
Carlyle, who pronoiinced him a writer of great natural sagacity. Lloyd, 
in that section of his History of the Seven Years' War which treats of the 
Ordering of a Modem Army, recommended that one infantry soldier out 
of every four should have a pike in place of a musket. 
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In this mood, and in such straits, he was tasting the 
full bitterness of the treatment which every great com- 
mander, other than an absolute sovereign, is in his first 
campaign called upon to endure. Patriots, all the 
continent over, were wondering and questioning why 
Boston had not long ago been stormed ; and the mouth 
of the one man who could tell them the reason was closed 
in public by considerations of which, in his familiar corre- 
spondence, he made no secret. “ I cannot stand justified 
to the world,” so Washington wrote, “ without exposing 
my own weakness, and injuring the cause by declaring 
my wants, which I am determined not to do, farther 
than unavoidable necessity brings every man acquainted 
with them. If I did not consult the public good more 
than my own tranquillity, I should long ere this have 
put everything on the cast of a die.” The chimney- 
corner heroes, as he styled them, urged him to begin by 
recapturing Charlestown. But long before Christmas 
Bunker’s Hill was an Ehrenbreitstein or a Gibraltar by 
comparison with what it had been in the month of June. 
According to Washington’s own <iescription it was, both 
in rear and in front, “ by odds the strongest fortress ” of 
the British ; which one thousand men, made of the stuff 
that was behind those ramparts, could keep against any 
twenty thousand. And in the American camp there 
were not half that number, all told, under arms ; — if such 
an expression could be fairly applied to troops who had 
nothing with which to load their cannon, and whom the 
first half-hour’s fight would leave without a cartridge 
for their muskets. 

Criticism was severe upon Washington in Congress, 
in the newspapers, and above all in the taverns ; but 
he already had secured the confidence and the loyalty 
of those who immediately surrounded his person. On 
the eighteenth of October he summoned his major- 
generals and brigadiers to a conference. The delegates 
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from Philadelphia, who answered pretty closely to the 
celebrated Eepresentatives on Mission to the Armies 
during the early wars of the French Eevolution, had 
invited Washington to say why an assault should not 
forthwith be ordered. His own decision had been 
made ; and he was well able to express it and to stand 
by it. And yet, for the satisfaction of his employers, 
he was not sorry to fortify that decision by the con- 
currence (if such could be obtained) of his ardent 
and, in some cases, very capable subordinates. Charles 
Lee would not commit himself to the support of one 
whom he had the presumption to regard as an over- 
rated rival, and spoke in guarded phrases, like a man 
not sufficiently behind the scenes to judge. But Ward, 
Greene, and Putnam, and their other colleagues, one 
and all, roundly declared that an attack on Boston by 
open force, until things changed greatly for the better, 
could not even be contemplated as a practicable ope- 
ration. Washington, in addition to everything else, 
had his special troubles with the provincial assemblies ; 
whose good-will, in an ailny composed like his, imported 
at least as much to him as that of the central govern- 
ment. Massachusetts and Connecticut had desired him 
to send them back strong detachments from their own 
militia regiments in order to protect the towns on their 
coasts from the armed vessels of the enemy. To this 
requisition the Commander in Chief replied that the 
threatened districts would have to take measures for 
defending themselves, and that, if it came to the worst, 
they must patiently endure calamities against which he 
could not effectually guard them without sacrificing the 
general interests of the cause.^ He quietly but explicitly 
gave it to be understood that not a man could be spared 
from that neighbourhood where the great game was 

^ Washington to the Speaker of the General Assembly of Massachusetts 
Bay; 81 July, 1775. 
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being played out which would fix the fate, not of 
Boston only, but of every fishing hamlet along the sea- 
board of all the colonies. 


His constancy was rewarded. At last he began to 
reap the advantage which accrues to a strategist who, 
amidst perils and anxieties the full extent of which 
is Snown only to himself, steadfastly maintains at least 
the appearance of an aggressive attitude. New England 
felt proud of having an army which could keep the 
field. The spirit of her people was high and buoyant, 
and they were ready to perform their duty, when that 
duty was told them by a man whom they believed. To 
fill the gaps in his line, while recruitment for the 
Continental army was in progress, Washington invited 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire to call out five 
thousand minute-men on temporary service. They 
came in great numbers, and their behaviour in camp 
left nothing to be desired. It soon was evident that 
the action of the Connecticut*^ militia was not to the 
taste of their fellow-citizens. The men, as they 
straggled home in twos and threes, met with a recep- 
tion which convinced them that, unless they returned 
straight away to their regiment before the public 
opinion of their village took shape in action, they 
would have to travel at least the first stage of their 
journey to Cambridge by a mode of conveyance neither 
easy nor dignified, and in a costume not unsuited to 
people who had chosen to display the white feather. 
The next time that the battalion was paraded, and 
the roll called, only eighty of the delinquents were 
missing. But the gallant colony, after having played 
so vigorous a part in the scenes of political disturb- 
ance which ushered in the war, was not now contented 
with seeing that a parcel of unwilling soldiers were 
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sent back to their quarters. A touch of shame 
and compunction at the thought of the vexation in- 
flicted by her unworthy sons on their uncomplaining 
General gave such an impulse to the patriotism of 
Connecticut that the force which she contributed to 
Washington’s army, from that moment onwards, and 
throughout the whole course of the struggle, exceeded 
the contingent furnished by any province, except Massa- 
chusetts only.^ The alacrity of the New Hampshire 
minute-men, and the splendid repentance of Connecticut, 
afforded examples which were not wasted. The tide 
had turned, and ran in fast. Companies filled up with 
recruits. Older soldiers came promptly from furlough. 
By the middle of February 1776 Washington reckoned 
his strength at the full number of seventeen thousand 
fighting men ; and the best intelligence which he could 
obtain from inside Boston led him to conjecture that 
the losses and privations of the siege had reduced the 
British to a little over five thousand effective infantry. 

The informants on whom the General relied had 
put the hostile force at too low a figure ; but for them, 
and for him as well, it was the hour of hope. He had 
worked and waited long with less than no encourage- 
ment ; and now everything seemed to be on the mend 
at once. The first gleam of success had been the 
capture of the Nancy, a royal ordnance brig which 
Captain Manly brought in to shore at Cape Ann, the 
northern point of Massachusetts Bay. Washington, 
who knew the value of the prize better than did the 
British admiral, hurried ofi* a strong party of minute- 
men to protect the unlading of her cargo. It was well 
worth the trouble ; for among the items were two 


^ In 1776 Massachusetts sent 18,872 men to the army, Connecticut 
6,890, Virginia 6,181, and Pennsylvania 6,619. During the remaining 
years of the war Massachusetts sent 88,091, Connecticut 21,142, Virgin^ 
20,491, and Pennsylvania 19,689. 
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thousand muskets, a hundred thousand flints, thirty 
thousand round-shot, and thirty tons of bullets. 
When the trophies arrived in camp the most popular 
if not the most useful was a monster mortar, which 
Putnam, amidst universal hilarity, baptized with a 
bottle of rum ; but which enjoy pd a very short life 
under its new name of the “ Congress.” ^ There was no 
fear that the old General would be accused of wasting 
good liquor, for immense and increasing abundance 
reigned throughout the cantonments. The only difier- 
ence in the ration, as months went on, was that the 
men got another half-pound of meat daily, and that 
their allowance of vegetables was doubled. Means had 
been discovered to remedy the scarcity of fuel ; and 
the soldiers secured enough of the illimitable forests 
that clothed the land to cook their generous meals, and 
to keep them warm in weather which, even under less 
comfortable circumstances, would have had no great 
terrors for a New Englander. For the winter, which 
had promised badly, became first endurable and then 
unusually mild. “ The Bay is open,” a colonial ofiicer 
wrote in January. “ Everything thaws here, except 
old Put. He is still as hard as ever, crying out for 
powder, powder, ye Gods give us powder ! ” And at 
last the powder came. Washington, who would stoop 
and traffic for nothing else, had begged, bought, or 
borrowed a modest but well-husbanded stock of that 
precious commodity. And, in the same letter which 
recommended the use of bows and arrows, Franklin 
reported the welcome intelligence, that the Secret 
Committee of Congress, appointed to provide the 
material of war, — a Committee of which he himself was 
the life and soul, — had contrived to lay its hands on a 
hundred and fifty tons of saltpetre. 

* “ Our people splet the Congress the third time that they fired it.” 
Sow's Diary : March 4, 1776. 
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Whether the supply of powder in the Cambridge 
magazine was small or large, the news from England 
was of a nature to make it go off of itself. On the first 
of January 1776 a flag of thirteen stripes, one for each 
colony, was hoisted for the first time over the American 
headquarters ; and on the same day copies of the 
speech made by the ICing at the opening of Parliament 
were distributed broadcast among the besiegers by the 
exertions of the Boston Tories. Those gentlemen anti- 
cipated that the august document would strike panic, 
and implant penitence, in the hardiest breast ; but the 
blockade had already endured long enough for them to 
have lost touch with the mass of their countrymen. 
They were woefully out in their calculations. “We 
are favoured,” wrote Washington, “ with a sight of His 
Majesty’s most gracious speech, breathing sentiments of 
tenderness and compassion for his deluded American 
subjects. We now know the ultimatum of British 
justice.” The tone of the royal manifesto was haughty 
and confident ; the threats were formidable ; and the 
Ministry was labouring with zeal, and spending with 
prodigality, in order to make those menaces good. 

Ordinary men, whether in their own corner of a 
battle, or from their particular post in the wider opera- 
tions of a war, discern that which is immediately to the 
front of them, and do not trouble themselves about what 
is in the distance or the future. The Americans who, 
from Prospect Hill and Eoxbury Fort, saw Howe and 
his regiments cooped up within an acreage which would 
not support the dignity of a small British squire, laughed 
at TCin g George’s assurances that a speedy retribution 
was to fall on the author and promoters of a despe- 
rate conspiracy.” Horace Walpole descanted to his. 
friend Mason on the absurdity of the idea that the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia would be so frightened at the 
British army being besieged in Boston that it would sue 
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for peace. The thought which struck a man of letters, 
writing in his study at Twickenham, was still more 
forcibly brought home to a Continental soldier, already 
something of a veteran, as he stood behind the parapet 
of an impregnable redoubt, and fingered the lock of a 
new Tower musket which was his share in the spoils of 
the store-ship Nancy. The conclusion at which Walpole 
arrived by intuition, Franklin reached by a process of 
reckoning. “ Britain,” he said, “ at the expense of three 
millions has killed one hundred and fifty Yankees this 
campaign, which is twenty thousand pounds a head; 
and at Bunker’s Hill she gained a mile of ground, half 
of which she lost again by our taking post on Ploughed 
Hill. During the same time sixty thousand children 
have been bom in America.” From these data, (the 
Doctor argued,) a mathematical head might easily com- 
pute the time and expense necessary to kill all American 
rebels, and to conquer their whole territory. 

Congress had already voted a Eesolution which reads 
like a decree of the Eoman Senate in the sternest days 
of the Eepublic. It was to the efiect that, if General 
Washington and his council should be of opinion that he 
could make a successful attack on the troops in Boston, 
the attack should be made, notwithstanding that the 
town and the property in it might thereby be destroyed. 
The President of the assembly, who had large possessions 
in the devoted city, communicated the Eesolution to 
the General, and added on his own part a prayer that 
God would crown the undertaking with victory. Half 
way through February, when a spell of hard weather 
came, and the channels between the town and the main- 
land were choked with ice, Washington was ready, and 
even persuaded himself that he was eager, to assault 
the British lines. But his military advisers were almost 
unanimous in the opposite sense. They warned the 
Commander-in-Chief that he greatly under-estimated 
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the strength of the garrison ; and a very recent event 
had indicated what would be the chances of an advance 
in broad daylight across an ice-field swept by grape 
against works held by British infantry, and plenty of it. 
The patriots had already made an attempt upon Canada. 
An American storming party had assaulted Quebec in 
the darkest hour of tlie last night of the old year 1775 . 
The enterprise was a complete and costly failure, though 
it had been heroically led by Eichard Montgomery 
who was killed, and by Benedict Arnold who was badly 
wounded but, for his misfortune, was borne away 
alive. The slaughter and discomfiture, which marked 
the operation against Quebec, would in all human pro- 
bability be repeated at Boston on a far larger scale and 
with most damaging consequences ty the cause of the 
Eevolution. Congress might be willing to sacrifice 
Boston ; but the generals of the only army which Con- 
gress had would not expend their people without reason- 
able hope of an adequate return. As men of tried and 
admitted courage, they had no qualms about speaking 
out on the side of caution ; and their sturdy frankness 
did Washington a service which he himself before long 
came very near to acknowledging. When he had slept 
twice on their counsel, with such sleep as during that 
winter visited his pillow, he allowed that the intolerable 
irksomeness of his personal situation might possibly 
have inclined him to put more to the hazard than pru- 
dence would have sanctioned.^ 

He had refused to move forward at the dictation of 
public clamour, and he had been restrained by those 
around him from obeying the momentary promptings of 
his own impatience. At length he took action, at the 
due time, and in the right way. General Howe had 
arrived at the conclusion that Boston was useless as a 
base of operations against the continent of America, 
and most assuredly could not be regarded in the light of 
' Washington to the President of Congress ; 18 Feb., 1776. 
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desirable quarters for the ensuing summer. Fully 
intending sooner or later to evacuate the city, he had 
preferred to wait for additional transports, a fresh supply 
of provisions, and a season more suited to a voyage 
which at the best would be uncomfortable and distressing, 
and fearfully dangerous in a gale. It was no light matter 
to conduct along four hundred miles of hostile coast, in 
the northern seas, a fleet into which would be crowded 
a whole army, the staff of a civil government, and all 
the loyalists of a great province, together with their 
families and furniture. The patriots inside Boston,, 
always quick to detect any symptoms favourable to their 
cause, apprised the American commander that the 
British garrison would not be long with them ; and his 
telescope confirmed the story. Heavy cannon were seen 
to be withdrawn from the fortifications, and carried on 
board the ships. The square-rigged vessels in the har- 
bour had been taken into the royal service ; their sails 
were bent, and their water-casks sent ashore to be filled. 
All this show, Washington opined, might only be a 
feint ; ^ and he resolved to make sure that it should 
become a reality. He devised a scheme which would 
oblige the British either to surrender the capital of 
Massachusetts, or come forth and attack him on his own 
ground with no probability of success, and all but the 
certainty of a frightful disaster. But at one end of the 
city or the other, in fair weather or in foul, with or 
without bloodshed, from Boston he was determined that 
they should go. 

Howe reposed in the belief that he might choose his 
own moment for the step which he Jiad in contemplation. 
An attempt from the rebels, (he informed Lord Dart- 
mouth,) whether by surprise or otherwise, was not in 
the least to be apprehended. Nothing, he said, was so 
much to be wished as that they would have the rashness 

^ Washington to Major-General Lee : Cambridge, Feb. 26, 1776. 
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to quit those strong intrenchments to which alone they 
owed their safety. Howe was so far in the right that 
for either Washington or himself to assault was to 
court defeat ; inasmuch as the English and the American 
positions were equally strong and manned by troops who, 
when fighting under cover, were equally good. But 
where two armies are so situated that the defence is 
more formidable than the attack, special attention 
must be paid to any commanding post which one or 
another of the parties can seize and fortify without 
a contest. Just such a post was the promontory of 
Dorchester, which covered and dominated Boston on the 
South. Two miles long, and two-thirds of a mile broad, 
it was dotted with heights of sufficient elevation for 
military purposes, planted exactly where they were 
most useful to the besiegers. A battery placed on the 
Eastern extremity would carry its shot across the deep- 
water approach to the harbour ; and a battery on the 
Western horn could annihilate the town. 

Howe had neglected to secure the peninsula, and he 
was not without his excuse. The ground, open on the 
quarter towards the enemy, required a larger force to 
hold it than he could spare from his widely extended 
and ever-threatened lines. He had no hope of being 
reinforced from across the ocean. Lord Barrington, in 
January 1776, laid a paper before the King stating that 
the strength of the army at home fell short of fourteen 
thousand, counting in the officers, who in the higher 
grades were in prodigious excess with reference to the 
men. “ North Britain,” he wrote, “ never was so bare ; 
having only one battalion of foot, and one regiment of 
dragoons, besides invalids.” Such scanty detachments 
as were sent sailed months behind time, in bad ships, for 
the worst of reasons. Frederic the Great did not profess 
an intimate acquaintance with naval matters ; and indeed 
his solitary experience of navigation had been an inland 
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voyage in. a Dutch canal-boat. But he understood as 
well as any man in Christendom that reinforcements 
should be brought on to the field before the event 
instead of after it. He learned with astonishment from 
his envoy in London that, at a crisis when every day 
was of consequence, men-of-war were not employed for 
the conveyance of troops because people high in place 
would not surrender their commission of three per cent, 
on the hire of trading vessels.^ 

Bad as it was, that was not the worst of the story. 
In the course of January General Clinton, under express 
orders from home, started for the CaroHnas with a detach- 
ment which was withdrawn from the already inadequate 
garrison of Boston. Lord Barrington was opposed to 
the expedition ; but his dislike of the project had 
been overborne by other Ministers who, because inside 
the Cabinet they were ruder fighters than the Secre- 
tary at War, thought themselves sounder judges of 
a mihtary operation. The unhappy nobleman who 
was supposed to wield the sword of England surrendered 
his view the more easily because the raid on the 
Southern colonies of America soon became a pet scheme 
of his royal master. The King himself, with his 
customary minuteness and precision, named the regi- 
ments which were to sail from the Home ports ; and 
his zeal was so great that, while the army in Ireland 
had been reduced too low for safety, and Scotland 
had been stripped almost bare, only three battalions 
of regular infantry remained available for the pro- 
tection of the whole of England. Clinton was joined 
oflf Charleston by Lord Cornwallis, who brought at 
least two thousand more soldiers, and by Sir Peter 
Parker with some fifty-gun-ships and frigates. But 
the force which, if it had been left with Howe, might 

^ Le Roi Fr4d4ric an Comte de Maltzan, Potsdam, 8 Avril, 1776. Le 
Comte de Maltzan an Roi Fr^d^ric, Londres, 28 Avril, 1776. 
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have enabled him to hold his own in New England, 
was all too weak for independent action. The out- 
works protecting the approach to Charleston were 
feebly attacked, and stoutly defended; and the affair 
resulted in a failure for Clinton, and in nothing short of 
a calamity for Parker and his squadron. 

Washington, on the other hand, had men enough 
not only for the indispensable requirements but also 
for the profitable risks of war. There had been a 
deficiency of heavy guns ; but at last that want was 
supplied. Immediately after Lexington a handful of 
American volunteers, — with Benedict Arnold, and better 
men than him, among them, though braver there could 
not be, — captured Ticonderoga by a stroke of well-timed 
and audacious inspiration. Ethan Allen, who led the 
band, in default of a more regular commission under 
which to act, took possession of the place in the name of 
the great Jehovah and the Continental Congress. The 
fortress contained a great store of cannon, which had 
formerly been transported into those distant wilds by 
Anglo-Saxon energy. The stock of that latter article had 
not run out. Colonel Knox, a deft and enterprising 
officer high in Washington’s confidence, built sledges, 
and in the dead of winter hauled the priceless freight 
Southward along frozen lakes, and over forest roads 
which were barely passable during the droughts of 
summer. When the first and worst stage of the journey 
had been overcome, and nothing more serious than fifty 
leagues of snowdrift and mire lay between himself and 
the goal towards which he was travelling, the Colonel 
gaily wrote that he hoped to present his Excellency with 
a whole train of artillery. Before March he handed 
over to his chief forty large guns, and half as many 
mortars; and Washington in the meanwhile, by his 
own exertions, had scraped together the wherewithal at 
least to open fire. He had ammunition enough to go 

B E 2 
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once round the army ; but, when the cartridge boxes of 
the infantry were replenished, and the magazines in the 
batteries had been filled up, only a hundred barrels of 
powder remained in reserve. Other military stores had 
been provided in plenty ; rude of design, although suited 
for rough and temporary work in the hands of dexterous 
and hardy men. As material for breastworks there 
were vast piles of faggots, and of grass ropes such as a 
pair of New England haymakers could twist at the rate 
of a fathom a minute. There were empty casks, to 
hold the earth from the ditches ; stacks of shovels and 
pickaxes ; and two thousand bandages for broken limbs 
which by the grace of Heaven, or the good sense of 
man, never came to be needed. Out of sight from the 
British lines, if not from the British spies, there lay in 
Charles Eiver two floating batteries, and barges with 
room to carry ten battalions across a stretch of smooth 
water. They had been constructed hastily and slightly,, 
but by people the occupation of whose lives had taught 
them to know whether or not a boat would swim. And, 
at the last moment, the militia of all the neighbour- 
ing townships repaired to camp, with a pledge from 
Washington that he would not keep them long, and a 
belief on their part that this time the General purposed 
to see the business through. 

They were correct in their anticipations. On those 
rare occasions when Washington had the means to as- 
sume the ofiensive, his action was as swift, as direct, 
as continuous, and (for its special characteristic) as 
unexpected as that of any captain in history. He had 
not fought Eed Indians in his youth for nothing. But, 
secret and silent as he was in regard to the direction 
and the details of his future movements, Washington 
was too much of a citizen not to place himself in close 
mental relation with his soldiers before he called upon 
them for unusual efforts and sacrifices. On the eve of 
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the final struggle he issued an appeal to the army. 
Except in its perfect suitability to the tastes and aspira- 
tions of those whom he addressed, it was a composition 
very unlike those bulletins by which under the Directory 
and the First Empire the French were incited to the 
conquest and plunder of Europe. His General Order of 
February the twenty-sixth began by forbidding officers, 
non-commissioned officers, or privates to play at cards 
or other games of chance ; inasmuch as, at a time of dis- 
tress, men might find enough to do in the service of God 
and their country without abandoning themselves to vice 
and immorality. As the season was now fast approach- 
ing (so the proclamation went on) when every man might 
expect to be drawn into the field of action, it was highly 
important that he should prepare his mind for what lay 
before him. They were engaged in a noble cause. Free- 
dom or slavery would be the result of their conduct. 
Every temporal advantage to them and their posterity 
would depend upon the vigour of their exertions. 

These words were still being quoted and commented 
on throughout the camp when they were drowned by 
the roar of cannon, but not forgotten. On the second 
of March, and again on the fourth, the American 
batteries commenced to play. The noise was tremendous, 
but the slaughter small. A distant bombardment, with 
the ordnance of the eighteenth century, produced few of 
the horrors of war except only to the taxpayer. Up to 
Christmas 1775 the British garrison had discharged two 
thousand rounds, and had killed less than twenty of the 
enemy. And the moral effect, as it is called, was so 
much the reverse of what was intended that the com- 
manding officer of artillery advised General Howe to 
discontinue the cannonade, as the only perceptible result 
was to inure the colonists to danger. In March, how- 
ever, when Washington’s cannon began to speak, the 
British gunners could not refuse the challenge. They 
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replied lustily ; but they shot next to no one, and 
dismounted nothing, although the besiegers contrived to 
burst five of their own mortars.^ 

The Americans hit a regimental guard-house, which 
they could not very well miss, and not many human 
beings. Nevertheless on their side it was no waste of 

O 

powder. On Monday the fourth of March the besiegers 
maintained a heavy fire far into the night. The soldiers 
in Boston were kept busy extinguishing flames and re- 
moving goods from beneath falling roofs ; and they had 
neither eyes nor ears for what was passing to the South- 
ward of them. Soon after dark General Thomas led a 
strong brigade over Dorchester Neck, followed by three 
hundred carts laden with fascines and coils of twisted 
hay. With these materials a parapet was rapidly built 
along the causeway, under cover of which fresh loads 
of stuff travelled to and fro throughout the night. 
Meanwhile on each of the twin heights in the centre of 
the peninsula, which were the keys of the position, the 
colonial soldiers were digging, and ramming, and plas- 
tering the earth, like so many peasants of Holland 
strengthening an embankment to save their village from 
an inundation. At dawn of day two forts were already 
in existence, and in a condition to protect their inmates 
from grape-shot and musket-balls. A British officer of 
a sentimental turn compared the result of the night’s 
labour with the wonders wrought by the lamp of 

^ General Heath relates in his Diary how, on December 18th, 1775, 
the Americans broke ground on Lechmere Point, the most exposed spot 
in their lines. Their working party numbered three hundred. An ex- 
pectation prevailed that it would be “ a bloody day ; ” and Washington 
personally superintended the conduct of the operation. The British 
batteries, until the afternoon, thundered away both with shot and shell ; 
and the American surgeon who was at hand throughout never once drew 
his instruments from their case, or a roll of lint from his dressing-box. 
A plain man, who has fired a charge of slugs at an object in the water 
a hundred yards off, may estimate the value of a remote cannonade 
from old-fashioned twenty-four-pounders, even if he has never looked intu 
a treatise on the law of projectiles. 
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Aladdin. In less flowery but fatally unpractical words 
General Howe told Lord Dartmouth that at least twelve 
thousand men must have been employed on the fortifica- 
tion. The rebels, he remarked, had done more between 
evening and morning than the whole of his own army 
would have accomplished in an entire month. He had 
made an error of a thousand per cent. ; for the American 
working party did not exceed twelve hundred pairs of 
arms. It would have been well for Howe if his pro- 
fessional education had included a course of land-survey- 
ing in company with Washington, or even of building 
fences with Putnam. The royal forces were embarked 
on a war of such a character, and in such a country, 
that the hatchet and the spade ranked high among 
military weapons. A general who knew something 
about homely industries, and their application to 
strategical purposes, would have been of great service 
to an army where guidance and teaching in that de- 
partment were peculiarly needed. The behaviour of 
the British soldier in the labours of the trench and 
the field-work was his weakest point then, and forty 
years afterwards; as was sorrowfully admitted by 
the best judges, who in other respects were his warm 
admirers.^ 

Howe was unskilled in appraising the amount which 
any given number of sappers or artificers could get 
done in a given number of hours ; but he had seen too 
many battles and sieges for him to have any doubt as to 

* On this subject Sir John Burgoyne, in his account of the siege of 
Burgos, has made some observations which are most interesting, but 
(even after this lapse of time) not altogether agreeable reading. “ I had,” 
he says in the course of his remarks, “ an opportunity of pointing out to 
Lord Wellington, one day, a French and an English working party, 
each excavating a trench. While the French shovels were going on as 
merrily as possible, we saw in an equal space, at long intervals, a single 
English shovelful make its appearance.” Life omd Correspcmdence of 
Field Ma/rahal Sir John Burgoyne^ pages 232 and 238 of the Edition 
of 1873. 
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the plight in which the latest move of his adversaries 
had landed him. He was not the player to accept 
checkmate when it was first offered. Between two and 
three thousand of his infantry were at once shipped on 
transports to Castle Island, with the design that they 
should thence attack the promontory of Dorchester. 
For their commander Howe had only to choose among 
the men of headlong courage at his disposal, and he 
chose Lord Percy, who had no objection, on his own 
account, to face whatever might await him across 
the southern arm of the harbour. The forces under 
Thomas had been doubled by a reinforcement of two 
thousand men. The works, formidable at daybreak, 
before noon had received a finishing touch. Orchards 
had been cut down to form an abattis. Eows of barrels 
filled with earth were placed along the edge of the hill, 
which was bare and steep, with the design of rolling 
them down upon the ascending columns. The Americans 
everywhere seemed cheery and resolute, and those 
ensconced behind the earthworks on Dorchester heights 
were even exhilarated. They looked forward to another 
battle of Bunker’s Hill in a position twice as strong, with 
a force more than twice as large, and under the immediate 
eye of the General in Chief ; for Washington was on the 
spot fuU of fight and, for him, full of talk, and as hopeful 
of victory as the youngest of his followers. 

Hopeful, that is, in the quarter where he commanded 
in person ; for he was far from easy about the fate of 
the operation to which his left wing stood committed. 
Putnam had four thousand selected troops on the parade 
ground at Cambridge, ready at a signal from Dorchester 
heights to enter the flotilla which lay in the river, and 
advance by water against the western face of Boston 
under cover of the new floating batteries. Washington 
disapproved the project ; but his judgement had been 
over-ridden, and it only remained for him loyally to 
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make the best of a plan the wisdom of which he gravely 
and sadly doubted. At this period of the war the 
command in chief of the American army was rather a 
limited monarchy than the benevolent despotism into 
which it was gradually converted by the pressure of his 
strong character, and the lustre of his first great success. 
Congress began by being keenly inquisitive into the move- 
ments of the army, and was much too anxious about the 
event to refrain from advising and even from meddling. 
The delegates at Philadelphia were sufficiently afraid 
of Washington to abstain from giving him a direct 
order. They transmitted their views to the head- 
quarters at Cambridge in the shape of proposals which 
they requested him to have debated and decided in 
a council of war. Such a council had recently been 
convoked, in which Washington was outvoted ; and so 
it came about that the Americans were to deliver and 
to sustain an attack on one and the same day. That 
day was the anniversary of what was called the Boston 
Massacre, and this time there would have been a 
massacre indeed. It was odds, and large odds, that 
neither of the two assaults could succeed; and the 
assailants in both cases were of such tough fibre, and 
their leaders so fiery and determined, that failure would 
not have taken place until after a prolonged slaughter. 
If the fighting had once begun, the history of the Eevo- 
lutionary war would have been disfigured by a more 
deeply crimsoned page than any which can now be 
found in the volume. 

But it was not so to be. The wind blew a gale. 
Sashes were forced in, sheds were wrecked and over- 
thrown, and vessels torn from their moorings and driven 
against the quays. Percy’s transports could not cross 
the water in such a hurricane ; and, until the British 
took the initiative, Washington refused to give the signal 
for Putnam’s forward movement. He was blamed for 
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want of firmness ; but the old ofiicer whom he had 
superseded in the command of the army generously and 
indignantly defended one who never was at the pains 
to defend himself. The prudence of Washington, so 
General Heath declared, was applauded by military men 
of several nations after they had made an inspection of 
the land and water which was to have been the scene 
of action. And the veteran was mindful to direct his 
gratitude higher still, and to aver that Providence, kind 
not for the first time, must have interposed to save his 
countrymen when they were bent on self-destruction.^ 
The storm raged through the afternoon and night of 
the fifth of March ; and next day the wind was still 
boisterous, and the rain came down in torrents. Before 
the weather grew calm and dry it had been brought 
home to the British General that the Americans could 
not be expelled from their redoubts and that, so long as 
they stayed in the redoubts, they were masters of the 
whole promontory. Immediately to their front, and at 
their disposal when they thought fit to occupy it, was a 
mound known as Nook’s Hill, from which at the distance 
of half a mile they could enfilade the British earthworks 
on Boston Neck, and would not be much further from 
Griffin’s Wharf where the immortal tea was spilt. 
Admiral Shuldham, who had succeeded Graves in com- 
mand of the fleet, warned the military authorities that, 
if Washington retained his hold on the Dorchester 
height^, he himself could not keep a ship in the harbour. 
When the prospect of a battle had vanished, the disap- 
pointment of the British soon took the form of despond- 
ency. Eight or wrong, the belief was general that for 
the space of several months no despatches had been 
received from the Government in London. It looked, 
(such was the burden of the private letters written by 
the garrison during that anxious fortnight,) as if the men 
' Heath's Memoirs ; Feb. 16th and March 6th, 1776. 
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in the post of danger, now that it was fast becoming 
an abode of despair, had been left to get out of a bad 
scrape as best they could. ‘‘ The fleet and the army,’' 
it was said, “ complain of each other, and both of the 
people at home.” With that suspicion in their minds 
the superior officers repaired to a council which Howe 
convened, and learned from him, without surprise or 
dissatisfaction, that he was fully determined at whatever 
cost to save the army. 

The danger was pressing. After dark on the ninth 
of March the New Englanders were already busy on 
Nook’s Hill. They laboured undiscovered and un- 
molested till some stupid fellows kindled a fire in rear 
of the knoll, and soon found the place even warmer than 
they wished or intended. Four of them were killed by 
one cannon ball, and the detachment was withdrawn to 
await a more convenient opportunity. But the incident 
gave Howe food for reflection. The Americans, it was 
evident, might choose their own moment for erecting 
batteries at a range within which round shot could be 
aimed with effect at a knot of men, and much more 
against ships and houses, the tilt of a powder waggon, 
or the flank of a line of cannon planted along the curtain 
of a fortification. Next day he began to push forward 
his arrangements for the evacuation of the town ; and, 
wherever Howe exerted himself, he worked fast. But he 
was not quick enough to please Washington, who gave 
him a significant hint that the patience of the besiegers 
was near to exhaustion. The colonists returned to 
Nook’s Hill, and crowned the eminence with a redoubt, 
from which this time they refused to be driven. That 
was the notice to quit. It was handed in on the sixteenth 
of March ; and on the seventeenth General Howe em- 
barked his army, and Washington was a figure in history. 
It was exactly the operation which, repeated half a 
generation afterwards in the port of Toulon, laid the 
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foundation of a fame less desirable, and a life’s work far 
less durable than his.^ 


Unfortunately there was more than a tactical and 
topographical resemblance between the recapture of 
Toulon and the capture of Boston. Those two great 
events are marked by the same melancholy and even 
tragic circumstance. In both cases the retirement of a 
fleet and an army was accompanied by a wholesale and 
enforced emigration of non-combatants. The announce- 
ment that the city was to be surrendered fell as a thunder- 
bolt on the loyalists whose home it was, and ijot less on 
those who had repaired thither as a place of temporary 
I’efuge. The last trump, (so Washington wrote,) could 
not have struck them with greater consternation. A 
fixed and ardent faith in the overwhelming and omni- 
present power of Britain was the first article in the creed 
of the American Tories ; — for that term was universally 
applied to them by themselves and their fellow-colonists, 
although among those politicians at Westminster whom 


^ For the two previous paragraphs see Heath's Memoirs^ March 9, 
1776 ; Washington to the President of Congress, March 7, 9, 13, and 16; 
Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, chapter xii. 

David How’s Diary shows how a great event struck a humble contem- 
porary, who had played a man’s part in helping to bring it about. 

“ March 8. Last night there was Firing Amost all night on both sides. 
Two of our mortars splet in pices at Litchmor’s point. 

“ March 4. Last night there was A fiering all night with cannan and 
Morters on both sides. Three Regments went from Cambridge to Roxbury 
and carried Some Field Pieces with them. The Milisher from Several 
towns are called In to stay 3 days. 

“ March 5. Our people went to Dodgster hill Last Night and built a 
fort there. They have ben firing at Dogester amost All Day. 

“ March 10. Last night our people went to Dodesther neck And there 
was a hot fire from Boston which Killed 4 men with one ball. I went to 
meting all Day ; Mr. Lennard preached. 

“ March 12. Last night there was brisk fireing all Night From 
boston. William Parker made me a pair of Half Boots for Two Shilling 
and 8**.” 
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they had trusted and followed to their ruin many still 
laid claim to the name of Wliigs. When Howe departed 
from Boston there were eleven hundred people who 
dared not stay behind, or one for every ten of his soldiers 
and sailors. They formed the aristocracy of the province 
by virtue of their official rank ; of their dignified callings 
and professions ; of their hereditary wealth ; and of 
their culture, except so far as it partook of that self- 
education which was open to all. 

Eighteen were clergymen, for the most part Episco- 
palians, as true to what they believed to be their politi- 
cal obligations as any English Nonjuror who went out 
from his parsonage or his palace in the summer of 1689. 
Among the exiles many were landowners and substantial 
men of business, and a greater number still were public 
servants. Good places, whether lay or. legal, were re- 
served for people who regarded themselves as belonging 
to good families. The same names, and those not many, 
occur over and over again as Judges of the Superior 
Court ; Keceivers General and Cashiers of his Majesty’s 
Customs ; Commissioners, Inspectors, Treasurers, and 
Eegistrars and Clerks of Probate. Hutchinsons and 
Olivers, Leonards, Chandlers, and Coffins — patronymics 
which to a Bostonian of those days denoted the very 
quintessence of exclusiveness — divided among them- 
selves salaries and honours, perquisites and privileges. 
They honestly believed that the fitness of things required 
the established method of distribution to last for ever. 
Their best feelings were hurt when a new man, with 
newfangled political opinions, put in his claim to a 
share. The inspiring motive, according to their story, 
of every Kevolutionary leader was the need and greed 
for office ; and their posterity across the Canadian fron- 
tier continued, in filial good faith, to repeat the same 
tale for the benefit of our own generation. 

In their view Congressmen and Committee-men were 
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“ a set of rascals, who only sought to feather their own 
nests, and not to serve their country.” An unlucky 
loyalist who happened to use those expressions in ill- 
chosen company got himself inside a jail ; and the words 
have a natural and almost elemental ring about them 
which irresistibly suggests that it was not the first time, 
by a hundred, that they had been uttered with emphasis 
in Tory circles. According to the theory accepted by 
those circles, Otis started the agitation which started 
everything because his father had missed a Judgeship. 
Joseph Warren was a broken man, and sought to mend 
his fortunes by upsetting those of others. John Hancock, 
too rich to want a place, suffered from wounded vanity 
when walking behind his betters in the order of pre- 
cedence. Eichard Henry Lee had been baulked of an 
appointment as distributor of stamps under the Act 
which then, and only then, he came forward to de- 
nounce. John Adams turned rebel because he was 
refused a Commission of the Peace ; and Washington 
liimself never forgave the British War Office for having 
treated him with the neglect which was the natural 
portion of Provincial military officers. It was an 
argument with two edges ; and there is now little doubt 
which of the two cut the sharpest. What claim to 
perpetuity, (it has been finely asked,) had those institu- 
tions under which John Adams could not be a magis- 
trate, and any stripling who had purchased a pair of 
colours took rank of George Washington?^ Disap- 
pointed men perhaps they were. But their day arrived ; 
and, if they could not be justices or majors in a marching 
regiment, they both obtained a post for which they 
were not less competent, and became each in his turn 
the chief governor of a nation. 

The loyalists were a prosperous and enjoying set, 
free with their cash; hearty with their fellows; just, 

^ Sabine’s Historical Essay: page 57 in the Boston edition of 1864. 
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and something more, towards those who had a claim on 
them ; and very indulgent to their negro slaves. They 
were not ascetics ; and, if they had stayed in the country, 
it is possible that the march of Temperance legislation 
would have been seriously delayed in some of the New 
England districts. The breaking of his punch-bowl was 
the worst damage to his property which Doctor Peters 
of Hebron had to deplore, when his angry parishioners 
came to search his house for arms. An epitaph com- 
posed for himself by an Episcopalian clergyman, com- 
mencing with the lines, 

Here lies a priest of English blood 
^ Who living liked what e’er was good, 
would not have been misplaced on the tombstones of 
many among his reverend brethren. Clerics, men of 
business, and country gentlemen, they dressed ceremoni- 
ously and expensively; and they had manners, and 
those not merely skin-deep, in harmony with their 
external appearance. Doctor Walter of Boston “ was a 
remarkably handsome man, tall and well-proportioned. 
When in the street he wore a long blue cloth cloak 
over his cassock and gown ; a full-bottomed wig, black 
silk hose, and square quartered shoes with silver buckles. 
Happy himself, he communicated happiness to all 
around him. In the desk he read the glorious service 
like one inspired. His heart, his house, his purse was 
ever open to the needy.” The Governor of Ehode 
Island, who was a native of the colony and a resident at 
the pleasant town of Newport, in the matter of a wig was 
satisfied with nothing less than one made in England of 
the pattern and size worn by the Speaker in the House 
of Commons. Green and gold, or purple and gold, 
formed the daily costume of a wealthy Tory merchant.^ 
It was not all outside show. The more notable members 

* The Articles on the Eev. William Walter, Joseph Wanton, and 
Nathan Bogers in Sabine’s LoyaUsta. 
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of the British party were given to polite learning, and 
spared neither care nor money over the education of 
their sons. In that numerous contingent of emigrants 
which left the province when Boston fell, one out of 
every five was a Harvard man. The colonies, if we 
may trust a comparison which occurred to a lady who 
knew them before the war, suffered as much and in the 
same way by the expulsion of the loyalists as France, 
under Louis the Fourteenth and ever after, suffered by 
the expatriation of the Huguenots. The remark went 
too far, and not exactly in the right direction ; but it 
cannot be questioned that the Eevolution made America 
the poorer by some elements which during the next half- 
century that country could ill afford to lose.^ 

The loyalists were fully persuaded that they were 
more estimable than the majority of their feUow-subjects ; 
and they attributed their superiority, whether real or 
fancied, to themselves and not to their circumstances. 
They spoke and wrote of their opponents in a tone of 
class arrogance which, when once the rift came, made 
reconciliation impossible. In the rhymed satires and 
political catechisms which issued from the Tory press 
the most respected members of the popular party were 
held up to scorn as the refuse of mankind. The 
delegates to the Congress were described as pettifogging 
attorneys, disbarred advocates, outlawed smugglers, 
bankrupt shopkeepers ; and, at the best, as innkeepers 
and horsedealers who had not as yet gone through 
the Court. The world was told how a bricklayer or 
carpenter would lie down at night, and awake in 
the morning a Lycurgus or a Solon. As each dema- 
gogue in turn, by rope or otherwise, went to his 
appointed place, he would be hailed as a brotherjby 

^ Mrs. Grant of Laggan. She left America in 1786 at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen ; but she was a very precocious child, and grew into 
a thouglitful woman. 
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Catiline, Jack Cade, and Cromwell ; an ill-assorted trio, 
it must be allowed, who would have found some diffi- 
culty in establishing fraternity among themselves. His- 
tory, — or what in the days before Mebuhr and Momm- 
sen passed for history, — was ransacked for humiliating 
parallels to the statesmen of the American Eevolution. 

Imperial Eome from scoundrels rose : 

Her grandeur’s hailed in verse and prose : 

Venice the dregs of sea compose. 

So sprung the mighty Congress. 

When insects vile emerge to light 
They take their short inglorious flight, 

Then sink again to native night ; 

An emblem of the Congress. 

The loyalist poets and pamphleteers might have 
maltreated the politicians with comparative impunity to 
themselves and their cause if they had left the soldiers 
alone. Men accustomed to the give and take of con- 
troversy fail to recognise what it is for quiet obscure 
people to have those near and dear to them ridiculed 
and vilified in print. A farmer’s family, with an empty 
chair reminding them of some one who was digging 
in the trenches amidst the cannon-balls, or lying three 
feet below the grass on Bunker’s Hill with his face to 
the daisies, did not see the joke when they read how 
the American militia were awkward cowardly bumpkins, 
and their officers scheming upstarts. 

With loud peals of laughter your sides, sirs, would crack 
To see General Convict, and Colonel Shoe-black, 

All strutting the standard of Satan beside. 

And honest names using their black deeds to hide. 

That 'syas how a Tyrtasus of the messroom burlesqued 
the manly unpretending figures of Greene and Thomas, 
and the antique worth of Heath and Pomeroy. Those 
must have been far gone in political fanaticism who 
could^detect either truth or humour in such couplets. 
It may be that, aqpdst the distractions of the period, 

F p 
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the authors of these effusions had not leisure to write 
better ; but it is strange that descendants of the Pil- 
grim Fathers should have borrowed their controversial 
weapons from one or another Cavalier libeller in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. New Englanders, 
if any people, should have remembered that the reproach 
of having earned their bread by manual labour or by 
trade was habitually levelled at Eoundheads, and that 
the sturdy warriors against whom the imputation was 
directed cared nothing for it ; nor, when the battle 
was joined, was it much consolation to those among 
the scoffers who had to face them in the field. Seldom, 
if ever, have two assemblages of men, — divided from 
each other by four generations, and a thousand leagues, — 
had so much in common as the army which fought 
against Charles the First, and the army which followed 
Washington. Lampoons and pasquinades, on one side 
of the question or the other, were composed for the 
amusement of partisans who were prudent enough never 
to quit their own chimney corner. But the hymns 
which comforted the starving shoeless groups around 
the camp-fires at Valley Forge might have been sung 
in one of Massey’s guard-rooms at Gloucester, or by a 
party of troopers returning from the pursuit after 
Naseby.^ 

Those sorry scribblers who constituted themselves 
exponents of loyalist sentiment vulgarised, and possibly 


^ Lessons of war from Him we take 
And manly weapons learn to wield. 

Strong bows of steel with ease we break, 

Forced by our stronger arms to 3deld. 

’Tis God that still supports our right. 

His just revenge our foes pursues. 

’Tis He that with resistless might 
Fierce nations to His power subdues. 

The “ American Soldier’s Hymn,” quoted by Professor Tyler in his Slst 
Chapter.* 
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exaggerated, the intolerance and the prejudices of their 
patrons. But caste-feeling, intense, aggressive and 
almost universal, beyond any doubt prevailed in the Tory 
society of America ; and it was terribly and quite dis- 
proportionately punished. There are benighted parts of 
the world where injustice and oppression, in cruel and 
practical forms, have survived through the ages un- 
assailed and unquestioned ; but in a civilised and high- 
spirited community the far or near future never fails to 
exact retribution from those who have caught the trick 
of disdaining and disparaging the mass of their country- 
men. When once the British flag had been hauled 
down from the roof of Province House, Boston would 
be no place for those who had hitherto walked the 
streets as favourites of the Government and hereditary 
tenants of the public ofiices. The moment had come 
when they must resign credit, and power, and salary, 
and all that constituted ‘‘ the life that late they led,” 
to men whom they disliked, and tried hard to think 
that they despised. They abandoned their pulpits and 
counting-houses, their pleasant gardens in the English 
style, and their mansions shaded with tall poplars ; 
and the land knew them no more by sight or, after 
a while, by name. So far as the memory of them even 
in their own neighbourhood was concerned, it was much 
if a later generation pointed out their old home as a 
house which was haunted by Tory ghosts.^ 


The last days which the loyalists of Massachusetts 
passed on their native soil were disturbed by the menace 
of an appalling catastrophe. The artillerymen of the 
besiegers now had Boston at their mercy ; and General 
Howe allowed a rumour to get abroad that, if his 
troops were harassed during their embarkation, he 

* Sabine’s Loy aUata : ,yoI. ii. page 867. 
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should destroy the town. The Selectmen of the muni- 
cipality sent a flag of truce across the lines, and implored 
the American Commander-in-Chief, since the garrison 
was unquestionably on the eve of departure, to take 
no steps which could afford an excuse for the con- 
summation of so dreadful a threat. From an official 
point of view there was only one reply to such an 
appeal. His Excellency (the answer ran) could take 
no notice of an unauthenticated paper, containing 
assurances which, if accepted at the American head- 
quarters, did not in any way bind the British GfeneraL 
But none the less Washington kept his guns silent^ 
and his soldiers within their intrenchments ; and the 
preparations for the removal of the British army went 
steadily and securely on. It may well be believed that, 
even in the last extremity, Howe would not have been 
as bad as his word. It might be argued that a servant 
of the Crown was under an obligation to carry out 
his Sovereign’s expressed wish, and use ‘‘ every means 
of distressing America.” To set the city on fire, rather 
than it should be the seat of Congresses and Committees 
and a rallying centre for armed insurgents, was pre- 
sumably within the letter of the Ministerial instructions 
and most assuredly in strict accordance with their spirit. 
Boston was only waiting until the red-coats were gone 
in order to behave quite as rebelliously as Norfolk or 
Falmouth ; but it did not share their fate. In the 
opinion of Howe enough American towns had been 
offered as burnt sacrifices upon the altar of personal 
loyalty. To give the capital of Massachusetts to the 
flames would excite horror throughout Europe, and 
most of all among the people who had been his own 
political associates and familiar friends. He could not 
stay in America for ever ; and, if he returned to London 
with such a deed on his fame and conscience, however 
gracious might be his reception at the Palace, he would 
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only need to walk half-way up Saint James’s Street, 
and enter Brooks’s Club, in order to discover that not 
one of the men whose respect and goodwill he most 
valued would ever take his hand a«fain. 

Howe, before the war was over, had done some 
cruel things, and from carelessness or misplaced good 
nature had excused stiU more barbarous conduct in 
others. But, when he obeyed his better instincts, he was 
a good-natured English gentleman. Lord Dartmouth, 
who was something much better than good-natured, had 
long ago written to desire that, if Boston fell, all should 
be done to save the friends of the Government from the 
worst consequences of their fidelity. Howe addressed 
himself strenuously to the task of mitigating the hard 
destiny of the fugitives. He had transports barely 
enough for the conveyance of the army-; audit required 
not a little unselfishness on the part of those responsible 
for the conduct of the embarkation to find room for the 
loyalists, their families, and their possessions. In order 
to provide storage for the effects of those unfortunate 
civilians, the military left behind and lost much property 
of their own which they could not pack into the ships and 
which, it is needless to say, no patriot could just then be 
found to buy. The exigencies of duty on a front of battle 
lying within a few hundred yards of an enterprising and 
-elated adversary were unusually heavy and anxious ; 
the soldiers, as the moment of departure approached, 
were with difficulty restrained from drink and riot ; and 
it is to the honour of the British officers that all the 
time which could be spared from keeping the besiegers 
in respect, and preserving discipline in barracks, was 
devoted to helping those who were more to be pitied 
than themselves. 

The loyalists were by no means in all cases a feeble 
folk. Many of them knew the water-side of old, and 
had secured for the transportation of their goods the pick 
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of such labour as there was to be hired. Some of them 
indeed understood very well how to help themselves, 
in every acceptation which the words would bear. A 
certain Crean Brush had been noisy and noticeable among 
the Tories who remained in Boston during the siege. 
He was not a native of the city, nor of the colonies. 
Born in Dublin, he settled himself in New York, and was 
appointed to official posts which, being before his ag^, 
he contrived to make very lucrative. In an unguarded 
hour Sir William Howe had given him a commission to 
impound, and to place on board the fleet, all the linen 
and woollen in the town. Brush, at the head of some 
violent and dishonest partisans, proceeded to break open 
stores, shops, and dwelling-houses. Without observing 
any distinction in the nature of his spoils, he loaded a 
brigantine with a cargo of stolen property worth a 
hundred thousand dollars. The example was followed 
by gangs of seamen from the royal fleet, ill- watched, and 
sometimes encouraged, by their officers. The soldiers 
could not always be kept from emulating the sailors ; 
and for some days and nights the city presented frequent 
scenes of violence and pillage. It was high time to go. 
Vast quantities of public stores were abandoned to the 
enemy, after having been damaged as effectually as could 
be done by people who had begun to count their stay at 
Boston by half-hours. The British officers sacrificed all 
except the most portable of their private baggage. They 
themselves, huddled up amidst a miserable throng of both 
sexes and all ages, with top-heavy decks and encumbered 
gangways, put to sea praying for a quick passage. The 
scene, according to the historical writer in the “ Annual 
Eegister,” resembled the emigration of a nation rather 
than the breaking up of a garrison. In Benjamin Hal- 
lowell’s cabin “ there were thirty-seven persons, — men, 
women, and children ; servants, masters, and mistresses ; 
obliged to pig together on the floor, there being no 
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berths.” Mr. Hallowell, nine months previously, had 
been hunted into Boston by a cavalcade of patriots ; 
and this was how he left it. Such are the lesser miseries 
of a Eevolution. 

The fleet was bound for Canada, as was reported both 
in the city and in the American camp ; but Washington 
thought it possible that the British staff had disseminated 
the story for a blind. He apprehended that the real 
destination might be New York, and made his dispositions 
accordingly. But, when the leading ships had finally 
threaded the islands and gained the open sea, they 
steered for Halifax in Nova Scotia ; a small town on an 
inhospitable coast, where the passengers, armed and un- 
armed, would find themselves hardly less crowded and 
uncomfortable than on board the transports. The re- 
putation of the quarters towards which they were moving 
was expressed vigorously and compactly throughout 
the convoy by means of the proverb, “ Hell, Hull, and 
Hahfax.” ^ Some of the royal battle-ships were left 
behind when their consorts sailed ; but the captains did 
not venture to remain at their moorings within the 
harbour. The vessels dropped down to Nantasket Eoad, 
well out of harm’s way, where they lay off and on for 
some while to come, much to the annoyance of the 
inhabitants of Boston. 

That was the only cross in their lot. Every patriot 
who had remained within the walls was his own man 
once again ; and the patriots in the camp without were 
impatient to learn how their besieged brethren looked 
after ten months of hardship and (what to people of 

1 It was an old Yorkshire saying, dating from our Civil War, which 
the British ofl&cers applied on the present occasion to the Halifax of Nova 
Scotia. “ A cUrsed cold wintry place, even yet ; ” said one of them on the 
17th March. “ Nothing to eat ; less to drink. Bad times, my dear Mend. 
The displeasure I feel from the very small share I have in our present 
insignificancy is so great that I do not know the thing so desperate I would 
not undertake in order to change our situation.” 
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their nature was perhaps as trying) of taciturnity and 
enforced abstinence from public affairs and from com- 
mercial business. While Howe’s rearguard were pushing 
off their boats at one extremity of the town, General 
Putnam, at the head of a thousand men who had had the 
small-pox, entered it at the other. ^ Three days after- 
wards, when it was ascertained that the danger of infec- 
tion was less than had been feared, the main body of 
the American army marched through the streets amidst 
cheers and smiles ; although it was observed that the 
faces which filled the windows bore marks of hunger, 
and of the gloom which had so long oppressed the city. 

But joy had returned, and abundance with it ; and 
both the one and the other had come as permanent 
residents and not as passing guests. On the twenty- 
second of March a great concourse of people thronged 
into Boston. They came home by thousands, to find 
most, but not all, of those whom they had left there ; 
and we are told, though we do not require to be told, 
that on that day the whole place was in tears and 
laughter. They were glad once more to roam about 
their beloved town, — their Carthage which, in spite of 
the Latin quoted at Westminster, after all was not to 
be destroyed. When they surveyed and reckoned up 
their losses, they enjoyed the surprise of finding that the 
waste and wreck of their property was not so extensive 
as seriously to spoil their pleasure. Hancock’s fine well- 
decorated mansion seemed very slightly the worse for a 
hostile occupation. “ The town,” Washington wrote to 
him, “ although it has suffered greatly, is not in so bad a 
state as I expected to find it ; and I have a particular plea- 
sure in being able to inform you. Sir, that your house has 
received no damage worth mentioning. Your furniture 
is in tolerable order, and the family pictures are all left 

^ Washington to the President of Congress ; Cambridge, 19 March, 
1776. 
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entire and untouched.” When the President of Congress 
came off so easily, it may be believed that little was 
missing out of habitations which presented fewer tempta- 
tions to the marauder, and whose owners exercised less 
prominent and invidious functions. Even those ancient 
wooden dwellings which had been pulled down for fuel 
were pronounced to be well away for reasons connected 
with the future health and beauty of the town. A visit 
prompted by eager curiosity, and attended by well-founded 
satisfaction, was that which was paid to the British 
fortifications.^ Soldiers, and yet more the parents and 
wives of soldiers, gazed with shuddering thankfulness on 
those formidable works which it had cost so much labour 
to erect, and so little bloodshed to capture. Doctor John 
Warren, who had repaired to the spot where he could 
stand as close to his brother as was now possible for him, 
has left a description of the fortress which Howe’s engi- 
neers had erected on the peninsula of Charlestown. 
“ When I came,” he wrote, “ to Bunker’s Hill I found it 
exceedingly strong ; the front parapet about thirteen feet 
high, composed of earth contained in plank supported by 
huge timber.” The same care and skill had been bestowed 
wherever they were required; and Washington reported 
that every avenue to Boston had been fortified in such a 
manner that the town was almost impregnable. And 
yet, — by dint of endurance, and self-control, and rigid 
reticence, followed by strong decision and sudden action 

^ “ March 17. This morning about Nine aclock there was A Laremand 
our people went into the boats for to go to Boston. General Sulhven With 
a party of men Went to Bunker Hill and took posesien of it. 

“ This afternoon I went Down to Charlestown neck in order to go over 
to Bunker hill. But the Sentinals Stopt me. 

“ March 18. This morning I went to Bunker Hill and Charlestown For 
to see the Buens of the Town. 

“ March 26. I cooked this day. I have ben up bacon Hill this day.” 

And so at last David How got into Boston, and saw the view from Beacon 
TTill on the North of the Common, — the site where the State House now 
stands. 
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when the proper moment came, — he had made that 
stronghold his own at an expenditure of less than a score 
of New England lives. 

The prizes which fell into the hands of the victors 
were well worth securing. Great numbers of fine 
cannon lay about in the batteries. They had been 
spiked, and otherwise mutilated ; but their repair was 
within the resources of an army containing excellent 
blacksmiths, among the best of whom was Nathaniel 
Greene, the second best of the generals. There were 
huge piles of shot and shells, and a great quantity 
of miscellaneous stores. Washington’s quartermaster- 
general estimated the contents of the magazines at some- 
thing between twenty-five and thirty thousand pounds 
in value. ^ But all that the Americans found on land was 
insignificant as compared with what they captured at 
sea. Even while the men of war lingered in Nantasket 
Eoad an armed schooner hailing from Marblehead had 
already picked up a store-ship from Cork, which carried 
fifteen hundred barrels of powder in her hold. After 
the lapse of two months, in consequence of a hostile 
demonstration by the Continental army assisted by 
provincial militia, the royal squadron took its departure 
from the scene. An imaginative population, on the 
look-out for anniversaries, pleased itself by remembering 
that, according to the provisions of the Act devised by 
the British Ministry for the ruin of Boston, the four- 
teenth of June 1774 had been the latest date for trading 
vessels to leave or enter the condemned harbour. And 
now the fourteenth of June 1776 was the last day on 
which the last of the Ministerial war-ships was seen in 
Boston waters. Then began an uninterrupted harvest 
for the colonial privateers. They made an easy prey 
of the crazy merchantmen which, as a substitute for 


^ Washington to the President of Congress ; March 19, 1776.. 
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swift frigates, were bringing the reinforcements for 
Howe’s army. When these ^ belated and ill-adapted 
vessels at length reached the coast of Massachusetts, 
the royal fleet had gone for good, and the whole bay 
between headland and headland was alive with Ameri- 
can cruisers. Four transports were captured ; and the 
Highland soldiers on board at last reached their 
destination, but reached it as prisoners of war.^ The 
patriots learned with a satisfaction which few will 
grudge them that the brigantine chartered by Crean 
Brush was taken, with himself and all his booty on 
board of her. From that time forward his life was one 
series of misfortunes, until it came to a bad end. 

In their relief and exultation the inhabitants of the 
rescued city were not heedless of the dangers which the 
future might have in store for them. As soon as the 
royal sails were over the horizon, Boston began to take 
precautions against the possible contingency of their 
reappearance. The British, on the eve of their retire- 
ment, had demolished those works on Castle Island which 
commanded the main entrance to the harbour ; and the 
municipal authorities now applied themselves vigorously 
and expeditiously to the task of restoring the ramparts. 
Every ablebodied townsman gave two days a week of 
voluntary labour,^ working as Themistocles, at a famous 
crisis, made the Athenians work on the Long Walls 
which led from their city to the Piraeus. Boston, (to 
use a good old military term,) was soon safe from insult. 

* “ June 16. This morning our Privitesters Spy a large Brig Bound 
from Scotland to Boston and they chased Them all Bay and at Night 
they had a Smart fight and took them. 

“ June 17. This day the Prisoners Ware brought to Boston. There 
being upwards of 200 Hilanders besides other valuable loading : 

“ June 19. This morning our Priviteteres took a Ship. She had on 
board 112 Hilanders with a Outerments all fixed for war.” David How^a 
Diary for 1776, 

* Travels through the Interior Porta of America, in a Series of Letters 
hy an Officer, London, 1791. Letter XL VIII. 
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A hostile squadron, whose commander was not prepared 
to sacrifice some of his masts and a large proportion of 
his crews, could not thenceforward penetrate except in 
a thick fog, and even then only with much better pilots 
than the class of New England mariners who would 
consent to hire out their services for such a purpose. 
No admiral, — and least of all one of those political 
admirals whom Sandwich was in the habit of appoint- 
ing, — would feel comfortable when he opened a sealed 
order directing him to place his ships within cannon-shot 
of the wharves of Boston. 

Making reference to the proceedings of the English 
Ministry Frederic of Prussia, as was not unusual with 
him, employed the language of a book which he loved 
better to quote than to read. “ When I reflect,” he 
said, “ on the conduct of that government in the war 
with their colonies I am almost tempted to say what 
the theologians maintain with regard to Providence, 
that their ways are not ours.” And indeed they were 
not. North and Sandwich resembled Frederic as war- 
ministers even less than Gage resembled him as a 
general, or George the Third as a monarch. Bunker’s 
Hill had been a soldier’s battle ; but the responsibility 
for the campaign of which it formed an episode lay 
with the placemen and their Eoyal master. They had 
contrived among them to bring about the discomfiture 
of a valiant army, responsive to discipline, and contain- 
ing more than a due proportion of distinguished or 
promising officers. They had involved it in almost 
every calamity which could befall a mihtary force, except 
disgrace. They had so managed matters that, in a region 
overflowing with plenty, their troops had been fed 
from Leadenhall Market, as an orator of the Opposition 
cleverly and not untruly put it.^ Burke was reported 

^ The phrase was Lord Effingham’s. Pa/rlia/mentary History ; vol. 
viii. page 1860. 
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to have said that, though two hundred pounds a man 
had been spent on salt beef and sour crout, our garrison 
could not have remained ten days longer in Boston 
unless the heavens had rained down quails and manna. 
And yet, much as the English had suffered during the 
course of the siege from the scarcity and badness of their 
food, in the last resort they were refused the comjDara- 
tive satisfaction of having yielded to famine, and not 
to force. The Government despatched three thousand 
British infantry to the Carolinas, on an ill-considered 
and ill-conducted expedition, at the moment when Howe 
most needed to be stfong. The reinforcements which 
were sent to him from home arrived two months too 
late ; and so it came to pass that the neglected General 
was in the end not starved but manoeuvred out of his 
positions. The acts of aggressive warfare sanctioned or 
condoned by the Ministers were as futile as their defensive 
arrangements, and had consequences most disastrous to 
the national interests. They had not occupied a single 
square furlong of soil, fortified or open, in any of the 
colonies ; but they had shelled three towns, had sent 
into the Gazette a score of loyal merchants, and had 
rendered a few hundred families homeless. They had 
alienated all the neutral opinion in America, and had 
lighted a flame of resentment against Great Britain 
which they continued to feed with fresh fuel until it 
grew so hot that it did not burn itself out for a couple 
of lifetimes. 

England had never reaped so little glory or ad- 
vantage from so great an expenditure of money, and 
after so much preliminary swagger on the part, not of 
the people who were to pay or the soldiers who were 
to fight, but of the statesmen who had already begun to 
blunder. Colonel Barr^, in a speech rich with traditional 
knowledge and personal observation of war, declared 
that this unsuccessful effort to keep our ground in one 
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small corner of our own empire had cost the Treasury 
half as much again as the operations of the year 1704, 
in which our armies were conquering all over Europe 
from Blenheim to Gibraltar. Barr4, however, had not 
occasion to go outside the memory of the youngest of 
his audience. No long interval had elapsed since War- 
burg and Plassey, — since the defeat of Montcalm, the 
conquest of Havanna, and Hawke’s victory off the coast 
of Brittany. But during that interval a process had 
been going forward the effects of which were now 
manifest. George the Third had at length accomplished 
his purpose. He had rooted oiftt frankness, courage, 
and independence from the councils of the State ; but 
he had pulled up along with them other qualities which 
his policy, when brought to a trial, could not afford to 
dispense with. His Cabinet was now exclusively com- 
posed of men willing to pursue ends which he dictated, 
but incapable of discerning, or rightly* directing, the 
means by which alone those ends could be attained. 
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866, 367 ; dangers of the retreat, 
865 ; moral results of the event, 
869-371 

Burgoyne, General, would con- 
vince America 'by persuasion 
rather than by the sword, 200; 
Elton’s attempt to “ trot ” him. 


201 n. ; sent to support Gage, 
309 ; is a dangerous subordinate, 
846; corresponds from Boston 
with Ministers at home, 345 ; his 
exposure of Gage’s mistakes, 346 ; 
literary tastes, 346 ; exposes to 
Ministers the dangers of the mili- 
tary situation, 347-349 ; in com- 
mand of the batteries at Bunker’s 
Hill, 861 ; criticism of the troops 
in action, 366 ; his opinion of the 
British position at Boston, 368 ; 
accused of the desecration *of 
South Chapel, Boston, 384 ; hates 
flogging, 386 ; a splendid disci- 
plinarian, 387 ; tries to divert 
the monotony of the siege, 387 ; 
summoned back to England, 389 
his reply to Washington’s remon- 
strance on the treatment of his 
officers, 389, 390 ; on Admiral 
Graves, 392 

Burgoyne, Sir John, on the British 
soldier at trench or field work, 
423 n. 

Burke, Edmund, on the apathetic 
attitude of the English public, 28 ; 
his estimate of the white popula- 
tion of the American colonies, 66 ; 
close observation of the Ameri- 
cans, 112 ; on George Grenville’s 
taxation policy, 115 ; criticism of 
the Duke of Grafton, 134 ; ridi- 
cules English fears of American 
commercial competition, 137 ; his 
account of the Eockingham ad- 
ministration, 167 ; merits and 
defects which disqualified him 
firom being titular head of a great 
party, 171 ; his reply to Dr. 
Markham’s censure, 173 ; rela- 
tions with Lord George Germaine, 
174 ; his energy and party in- 
fluence in both Houses, 176 ; 
on the Middlesex election, 178 n. ; 
averse to Parliamentary Ee- 
form, 178; letter to North on 
the taxation of Irish landlords, 
179 ; refutes Lord Caermarthen’s 
analogy of unrepresented Man- 
chester and America, 198 ; treat- 
ment by the House, 201 ; his 
splendid oration on the repeal 
of the Tea-duty, 205 ; letter to 
Lord Eockingham on electoral 
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matters, 230 ; invited to represent 
Bristol, 240 ; his statement to the 
olectors, 240; on the shortening 
of Parliaments, 249 ; discourages 
the Opposition scheme of non- 
attendance, 254 ; his bill to secure 
the colonies against parliamen- 
tary taxation and to repeal obnox- 
ious laws, 268 ; his attack on 
patent places, 271 ; believes that, 
if business men in England had 
.interfered, there would have been 
no war with America, 275; letter to 
a New York gentleman probably 
written by him, 276 n. ; on the 
New England fishery bill, 294 
Burns, Robert, on the American 
war and its authors, 257 
Byles, Dr. (of Boston), his prudent 
behaviour as a loyalist, -220 
Byron, quoted, 110, 270 

'Cabrmarthen, Lord, on American 
taxation without representation, 
198 

Cambridge (Mass.), first establish- 
ment of a public school at, 65 ; 
cannon and stores at, seized by 
Gage, 313; patriots force Oliver 
to resign, 315 ; resolutions passed 
by the inhabitants, 315 
Camden, Lord, against the Tea-duty, 
135 ; on English class feeling in 
the American crisis, 275 
Campbell, Lord, on Lord Bathurst, 
21 n. 

Carlisle, Earl of, extravagance of, 
10 ; anecdote regarding, 13 ; sea- 
voyaging, 42 ; his wife’s smug- 
gling chairman, 141 ; Manu- 
scripts of, 265 n. ; Selwyn’s 
friendship for, 266 ; surety for 
Charles and Stephen Fox’s debts, 
266 

Carolinas, the, effects of revolu- 
tionary war on, 101 ; failure of 
the expedition against, 418 
Castle Howard, 12, 13 
Cavendish, Lord John, Walpole’s 
estimate of, 25 ; his hunting, 176; 
on the fishery bill, 294 
Cerberus, the, and the Major- 
Generals, 845 

Champion, Mr. (a constituent of 
Burke’s), 275 


1 Chandler, Clark (Registrar of Pro- 
j bate at Worcester, Mass.), forced 
to erase an impatriotic record he 
I had made, 216 
Charlemont, Lord, his distrust of 
the sanctity of the Post Office, 
187 

Charles the First, cited, 397 
Charleston, its reception of the tea- 
ship, 151 

Charlestown, burned during the 
fight on Bunker’s Hill, 862 
Chatham, Earl of, his great in- 
fluence in the State, 84 ; know- 
ledge of and love for the Ameri- 
cans, 98 ; esteem in which he was 
held by them, 98 ; urges the 
King not to oppose the genuine 
desire of the Commons of Ire- 
land to tax absentee Irish land- 
lords, 179 ; his statesmanship in 
old age, 181 ; on parliamentary 
reform, 181 ; varying power of 
his oratory, 182; bitterly pre- 
judiced against the Rockingham 
party, 182 ; high opinion of 
Franklin, 185 ; forebodings con- 
cerning India' and America, 203 ; 
his kindly estimate of Fox, 204 ; 
opinion of the resolutions of the 
first Congress, 228 ; regards the 
colonials as compatriots, 259 ; 
his motion in the Lords to pre- 
vent civil war, 260 ; awakes the 
resentment of the Whigs by his 
proposed abandonment of the ab- 
stract right to tax America, 260; 
great speeches on the subject 
in the Lords, 261 ; regards the 
conflict with America as a civil 
war, 263 ; thanks young Lord 
Granby for his vindication of the 
colonists, 298 ; cultivates the 
society of Franklin, 300 ; presents 
a bill for settling the troubles in 
America, 302 ; shields Franklin 
from Sandwich’s attack, 802 
Churchill, Charles (poet), cited, 51 
Civil War, the English, after effects 
of, 101 

Clare, Lord, his friendship for 
Franklin, 62 n, 

Clarke, Lieutenant (Royal Marines), 
his account of the fight at Bunker’s 
Hill, 357, 358 n. 
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Clergy, loyalist, their treatment by 
the patriots, 220, 431 
Clinton, Governor, induced by 
Franklin to contribute guns to 
the defence of the Delaware, 84 
Clinton, Major-General, sent to 
support Gage, 809 ; at Bunker’s 
Hill, 360 ; despatched to the 
Carolinas, 418 ; failure of his 
attack on Charleston, 419 
Clive, Lord, his parliamentary 
influence, 178 ; cited, 304 
Coflin, General J ohn, his opinion of 
the effect of the fight at Bunker’s 
Hill, 370 

Coke, Mr. (of Norfolk), his position 
as a county member, 245 
Committees of Correspondence to 
guard chartered rights, 147 
Concord, Congress at, 318 ; Gage’s 
attempt to destroy the stores at, 
334 

Congress, the, at Philadelphia, its 
resolutions, 226 ; prohibits the 
slave trade, 227 ; its appeal to all 
true and kindly Englishmen, 227 ; 
Chatham on its Kesolutions, 228 ; 
forms a fleet and a naval organ- 
isation, 395 ; interferes with army 
matters, 425. See also Philadel- 
phia 

Connecticut, aid given by, in the war 
with the French in America, 98 ; 
good living in, 103 ; manufactures 
of, 138 ; aid to Boston, 222 ; full 
of fight, 222 ; its fleet, 394 ; its 
army, 402 ; behaviour of its 
Militia in Washington’s army, 
405 ; but afterwards furnishes 
the largest contingent except that 
of Massachusetts, 411 
Conway, General, against the Tea- 
duty, 135, 136 ; retires from office, 
155, 156 ; asserts the impartiality 
of American tribunals, 197 ; treat- 
ment by the House, 200 
Cooper, Dr., letter to Franklin on 
the acquittal of the soldiers tried 
for the Boston Massacre, 136 
Cornwall, smuggling in, 142 
Cornwallis, Lord, with Clinton in 
the attack on Charleston, 418 
County members, their standing 
and qualifications, 245, 246 ; what 
their electors expected from them. 


247; their consciousness of re- 
sponsibility, 248 

Cowper, William (poet), quoted, on 
English social vices, 52; with 
John Newton at Olney, 161, 162 ; 
employed in religious teaching, 
163 ; his health gives way, 163 

Cradock, Joseph, his anecdote of 
Chatham, 182 

Crawford, John, the younger, of 
Auchinanes, his record of experi- 
ence in the House of Commons, 
235 

Cr4billon, cited, 13 

Cromwell, Oliver, refuses to dis- 
courage the infant commerce of 
America, 143 

Cruger, Mr., Burke’s colleague in 
the representation of Bristol, 
241 

Currency, difference in value be- 
tween English and American, 103 

Curwen, Samuel, on London and 
its dissipation, 51 n . ; on the 
weakness of the Opposition to the 
North Ministry, 170 

Cushing, Thomas (Speaker of the 
Massachusetts Assembly), letter 
to, from Franklin, on the senti- 
ments of the English people con- 
cerning America, 148 

Dartmouth College, New Hamp- 
shire, 164 

Dartmouth, Lord (Secretary of 
State in charge of America), 
letter to him on Cornish smug- 
gling, 141 ; smooths over the 
affair of the Gaspee, 147 ; reli- 
gious enthusiasm, 159 ; relations 
with Wesley, 160; assists Lady 
Huntingdon, 160 ; John Thornton 
aids him, 160 ; obtains the cur- 
acy of Olney for John Newton, 
161 ; letter from Newton respect- 
ing his house, 161 n , ; learns on 
what grounds Wilkes is prayed 
for at Olney, 162 ; receives news 
of Cowper’s failure of health, 
163 ; his breadth of charity and 
ardour of religious convictions, 
164; benefactions to Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire, 164 ; 
invites the co-operation of the 
Bishop of London 164 ; colonial 
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appreciation of, 165, 166; wise 
attitude on the subject of the 
Hutchinson letters, 189 ; de- 
spatches bibles and copies of the 
Port Act by the same ship, 208 ; 
Lord Buchan’s letter to him on 
the election of peers for Scotland, 
234 ; the King’s high opinion of 
him, 301 ; regards the work of 
the unofficial negotiators for 
peace favourably, 302; requests 
the Lords to give due considera- 
tion to Chatham’s bill for set- 
tling the troubles in America, 
302 ; withdraws his support of 
that bill, 303 

Davis’s “ Travels in America,” 42 n. 
Declaratory Act of 1766, 32, 260 
De Fleming, Sir Michael, story con- 
cerning, 67 

De Fonblanque, Edward Barring- 
ton, 387 n. 

Delaware, aspect of, 57 
Devonshire, Duke of, 169 
Devonshire, smuggling in, 142 
Dickinson, John, of Pennsylvania, 
author of “ Farmer’s Letters,” 37, 
278 

Dodd, Dr., 70 n. 

Dorchester, promontory of, com- 
mands Boston, 417 ; occupied by 
the Americans, 422 ; Nook’s Hill 
fortified, 427 

Dudingston, Lieutenant, his con- 
duct in command of the Gaspee, 
145 ; that conduct approved by 
his Admiral, 146 ; his vessel burnt 
by local fishermen, 146 
Dumas, Mathieu, his impressions 
of America, 57 ; distinction be- 
tween English and American 
manners, 60 

Dundas, Henry (Lord Advocate for 
Scotland), career of, 293 ; per- 
sonal appearance and character, 
293 ; his speech on the restrictive 
fishery bill, 294 ; attempts to ex- 
plain away his language, 295 
Dunmore, Lord (Governor), orders 
the destruction of Norfolk, 399 
Durham, Bishop of (Lord Barring- 
ton’s brother), his theory of 
ministerial responsibility, 158 
Dutch, the, as domestic servants in 
America, 104 


East India Company, on verge of 
bankruptcy, 149 ; its handsome 
treatment by the Home Govern- 
ment, 149 ; the Directors advise 
the Ministry to repeal the Tea- 
duty as a sure relief to the Com- 
pany’s embarrassments, 149 ; al- 
lowed a drawback of the Tea duty 
payable in England, 150; its 
agents appointed to receive the 
tea- ships at American ports, 151 ; 
Franklin’s offer, 303 

Election petitions, reform in the 
trial of, 231 

Eliot, Mr., seats Gibbon in a Cornish 
borough, 244 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, his political 
eminence, 286 ; comes to the 
rescue of the Ministry, 286 

Ellis, Welbore, opposes North’s 
Resolution, 284 

Elton, James, his attempt to draw 
Burgoyne, 201 n. 

Emerson, Rev. William (of Con- 
cord), on the colonial camps, 375, 
378, 379 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, quoted, 63 ; 
his oration at Dartmouth College, 
75 

English people, the, their indiffer- 
ence to politics in 1775, 23 ; 
indifference regarding events in 
remote countries, 43; character 
of their colonial officials, 45 ; per- 
sonal habits and character of 
their statesmen, 48, 49 ; official 
and political jobbery, 53, 54 ; 
national manners contrasted 
with those of the Americans, 
60 ; the middle class, 63 ; Frank- 
lin’s admiration of, 184. See 
Great Britain 

Eton College, story concerning, 
67 ; laxity of discipline at, 68 ; the 
Foxes’ influence on, 68 ; Latin 
and elocution at, 69 

Falmouth (Mass.), bombarded, 898 

“ Farmer’s Letters,” Dickinson’s, 37 

Fielding, Henry (novelist), cited, 60 

Fifth Fusiliers, at Bunker’s Hill, 
363 

Fifty-second Regiment, at Bunker’s 
Hill, 356 

Fitzpatrick, Richard, his friendship 
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with Fox, 8 ; Fox’s companion in 
extravagance, 10; letters from 
Fox, 12, 14 ; gambling with him, 
266 

Flogging, in the British army, held 
in abhorrence by Americana, 128 ; 
English and foreign feeling con- 
cerning, 129 n. ; in Boston gar- 
rison, 386 

Foote, Samuel, his play of the 
“ Cozeners ’ ’ quoted on the Bribery 
Act, 232 

Fort Duquesne, Braddock’s attack 
on, 86, 91 ; Washington’s success- 
ful expedition against, 92 

Forty-third Eegiment, at Bunker’s 
Hill, 356 

Forty-seventh Eegiment, at Bun- 
ker’s Hill, 356 

Fothergill, Dr., in peace negotiations 
with Franklin, 301 

Fox, Charles James (son of Lord 
Holland), his character and 
career, 1 ; his father releases him 
and his brother Stephen from 
debt, 4 ; helps in the investigation 
of his own and his brother’s debts, 
5 ; amendment in his conduct 
consequent on self-reproach, 6 ; 
friendship with Eichard Fitz- 
patrick, 8 ; his nephew’s (Lord 
Holland) lines respecting, 9 ; his 
correspondence, 10; process by 
which he squandered his money, 
10 ; letters to Fitzpatrick, 12, 14 ; 
hisjudgement of books, 13 ; travel- 
ling on the Continent, 14; pas- 
sages from his letters, in French, 
15, 16 ; letters to his mother, 16- 
18 ; feeling as to past errors and 
promises of reform, 17 ; gratitude 
to his father, 18 ; loyal adherence 
of his brother Stephen to him, 20, 
206 ; kindly manner in which he 
regarded the birth of Stephen’s 
son, 20 n.\ effect of Stephen’s 
death upon him, 20 ; divorces 
himself from Ministerialists, 20 ; 
received with open arms by the 
Bockinghams, 26; improvement 
in his habits, 26 ; effect of the 
American controversy on his 
future, 29 ; influence on his 
schoolfellows when at Eton, 68 ; 
persuaded that Latin is best 


taught at Eton, 69 ; in oppo- 
sition to the North Ministry,. 
170, 176 ; uncompKmentary and 
friendly estimates of his conduct, 
204 ; subjects on which he spoke 
in the House, 205 ; on the Tea- 
duty, 206; proves himself the 
potential master of the House, 
207 ; powerless to thwart the 
Government measures, 208 ; his. 
bet with Sir George Macartney 
on the dissolution of Parliament, 
230 ; letter to Lord Ossory, 235 ; 
election to Malmesbury, 237 ; 
secures an ideal electoral position, 
238 ; his titles to rank as an 
aristocrat, 250 ; denounces the 
closing of the gallery while Ameri- 
can official correspondence is 
read, 252 ; looks on the conflict 
with America as a civil war, 263 ; 
his splendid energy and enthu- 
siasm in the war with France- 
and Spain, 264; reconciles his 
fidelity to a political creed with 
duty to his country, 265 ; suffers 
in reputation from Selwyn’s close 
attention to his habits and mode 
of life, 266 ; his higher attributes 
gain him the love and respect of 
his party, 267; his society sought 
by Gibbon, 268; Dr. Johnson’s 
declaration concerning, 269 ; his 
merits his own, his faults due to 
his education, 270 ; his later life, 
passionate love of the country, 
272 ; his reception of his nephew’s 
suggestion of a, London house, 
273 ; views on the French Be vo- 
lution, 273, 274 ; his amendment 
to the Address praying the King 
to suppress rebellion in the 
colonies, 279 ; space allotted to his 
speeches in the Parliamentary 
Histor;^, 280, 281 ; satisfied with 
the division on his amendment, 
281 ; North acknowledges his 
power by borrowing his ideas on 
colonial exemption from taxation, 
282 n. ; his tactical use of Lord 
North’s new proposal, 283 ; 
powerful speech on the restrictive 
fishery bill, 291, 292 ; regrets the 
apparent invincibility of military 
discipline, 813 
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Fox, Mrs. Charles James, 13 

Fox, Stephen (brother of Charles 
James), Lotd Holland’s efforts 
to release him from debt, 4; his 
loyalty to his brother CJharles, 
206 ; speech on the charter of 
Massachusetts, 207 ; becomes 
a peer, 207 ; death, 19, 20, 
207 

Fox, Stephen (Fox’s grandfather), 
250 

Francis, Philip, letters from his 
brother-in-law Mackrabie con- 
cerning America, 102, 104 n.y 
105, 114, 125 ; on the Bocking- 
ham party, 180; on legislating 
for America, 199 

Franklin (Benjamin Franklin’s 
father), augury of, 87 

Franklin, Benjamin, his gifts to his 
family on the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, 30 ; re-publishes John Dick- 
inson’s “ Farmer’s Letters,” 37 ; 
on American coercion, 40 ; on 
length of time taken in sea 
voyages, 41 ; on English indiffer- 
ence to what passes in remote 
countries, 43, 44 ; on English 
colonial governors, 46 ; his popu- 
larity in polite circles, 62 ; his 
reception by Lord Clare, 62 n . ; 
domestic details concerning, 78 ; 
ancestors, 78 ; emigration of his 
father to Massachusetts, 79 ; 
uncles, 79 ; early life, 79 ; decides 
on becoming a printer, 80 ; self- 
denial and hard study, 80 ; train- 
ing as a logician, 80 ; the friends 
of his poverty, 82 ; in business as 
a stationer and printer, 82 ; his 
energy and creativeness, 83 ; im- 
provements he effected in Phila- 
delphia, 83 ; promotes the build- 
ing of a meeting-house free to 
all preachers, 84 ; excites the 
patriotism of Pennsylvania in 
1744 in the war with France, 
84 ; induces Governor Clinton to 
contribute guns to the defence of 
the Delaware, 84 ; organises the 
transport and commissariat of 
Braddock in the attack on Fort 
Duquesne, 85; entrusted with 
the defence of the North-West 
frontier, 85 ; a Colonel of Militia, 


85 ; appointed Joint Postmaster- 
General of America, 86 ; his politic 
methods of doing business, 87 ; 
influence through his newspaper, 
87 ; fulfils to the letter his 
father’s augury, 87 ; his cata- 
logue of virtues, 87, 88 ; his 
high opinion of George the Third, 
95 ; on social conditions in Scot- 
land and Ireland, 101 ; on wages 
in America, 103 ; on early 
marriages, 105 ; his account of 
American manufactures, 138 ; on 
smuggling, 140 ; on the senti- 
ments of the English people 
regarding America, 148 ; his 
view of the English Ministry’s 
new scheme concerning the Tea- 
duty, 151 ; qualifications for 
being a mediator between Eng- 
land and America, 183 ; his love for 
the mother-country, 184; forwards 
Hutchinson’s private letters to 
the Speaker of the Massachusetts 
Assembly, 185 ; his letters inter- 
cepted at the English Post Office, 
188; presents a petition for the 
removal of Hutchinson and 
Oliver, 191 ; his demeanour and 
dress during its discussion, 191 ; 
on forwarding complaints of 
grievances, 212; his friendship 
with Strahan, 238 ; doubts the use 
of a House of Commons, 243 ; iso- 
lated life after his dismissal from 
the Postmastership, 299 ; his 
society cultivated by Chatham, 
300 ; and by Bear- Admiral Lord 
Howe, 300; conducts in con- 
cert with Mr. Barclay and Dr. 
Fothergill an unofficial nego- 
tiation for settling difficulties 
between Britain and her colonies, 
301 ; attacked by Sandwich, 302 ; 
offers to pay the East India 
Company for its tea, 808 ; 
failure of his efforts with Barclay 
and Fothergill, 803 ; sails for 
Philadelphia, 303 ; on the bium- 
ing of Charlestown, 400 ; advo- 
cates the use of bows and arrows, 
407, 412 ; computes the time and 
expense necessary to kill all 
American rebels and to conquer 
their territory, 414 
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Franklins, the (uncles to Benja- 
min), 79 

Frederic the Great, his French 
verse, 16; cited, 84; believes 
money to be the mainspring of 
the British Constitution, 243 ; 
does not forgive George the 
Third’s desertion, 259 ; his 
astonishment at the reason for 
men-of-war not being employed 
in the conveyance of troops, 418 ; 
opinion of the conduct of the 
British Ministry in the American 
war, 444 

French, the, share of the colonists 
in their overthrow in America, 
98, 99 ; their intervention in 
the war between England and 
America, 264 

French Eevolution, the, 273, 274 

Freneau, Philip, his Litahy, 145 n. 

Frothingham, Mr., on colonial 
soldiers’ clothing, 404 n. ; on the 
contemporary impression pro- 
duced by Bunker’s Hill, 369 

Gage, General, compelled to hire 
houses in Boston for the garrison, 
130 ; prejudices the King against 
the colonists, 194 ; arrives in 
Massachusetts Bay with powers 
as civil governor of the colony 
and commander-in-chief of the 
continent, 210 ; proclamation 
against town meetings, 214 ; the 
new councillors report to him 
the disordered condition of the 
province, 215 ; the judges repre- 
sent to him the futility of officiat- 
ing at their tribimals, 216 ; pro- 
ject of superseding him changed 
to supporting him with able 
generals, 306; his proclamation 
against hypocrisy, 312; advises 
the suspension of the Penal Acts, 
812 ; seizes cannon and stores at 
Cambridge, 313; discharges the 
representatives of the Assembly, 
317 ; despatches officers to sketch 
the roads in Suffolk and Worces- 
ter, 383 '333 ; fails to destroy the 
military stores at Concord, 834 ; 
increase of his forces, 344 ; injury 
done to his reputation by Bur- 
goyne, 346 ; his proclamation, 


denouncing the rebels, 347 ; the 
major-generals urge him to 
action, 349 ; detemiines to occupy 
Dorchester Heights, 350 ; his 
opinion of the colonials after 
Bunker’s Hill, 370; recalled to 
England, 389 ; his reply, drafted 
by Burgoyne, to Washington’s 
Eemonstrance on the treatment 
of his officers, 889, 390 

Garden, Alexander, his testimony to 
the attachment of the Americans 
to England, 96 

Gaspee (the schooner), conduct of its 
lieutenant, 146 ; burnt by local 
fishermen, 146 

“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” quoted, 
46 ; on the humane treatment by 
colonists of English woimded, 
344 n. 

George the Third, the causes which 
made him effectively master of 
the State, 22 ; hostile to American 
conciliation, 32 ; by means of the 
King’s Friends hampers the 
King’s Ministers, 33 ; utilises Pitt 
against Eockingham, 33 ; in- 
duces fresh taxation on America, 
34, 36 ; leaves unanswered Peti- 
tion from the Massachusetts 
Assembly, 38 ; approves coercive 
legislation on America, 40 ; ill- 
served by his governors and 
lieutenant-governors, 46 ; charac- 
ter of the statesmen in whom he 
reposed confidence, 48 ; his sys- 
tem of personal government, 93 ; 
career of an aspirant to office un- 
der that system, 93 ; esteem in 
which he was held by the Ameri- 
cans, 94-96 ; Franklin’s high 
opinion of him, 95 ; determined 
to stand on his extreme rights, 
112; dictates Lord North’s line 
on the Tea-duty, 186 ; entreats 
Granby to remain in the Ministry, 
155 ; Lord North confesses to him 
his belief that the Government 
policy will end calamitously, 167 ; 
opposed to the tax on absentee 
Irish landlords 180 ; reads letters 
passing through the Post Office, 
186; receives address firom the 
Massachusetts Assembly on the 
case of Hutchinson and Oliver, 
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189; General Gage gives him a 
poor opinion of Bostonians, 194 ; 
rejoices aU the passing of the 
Penal Acts, 203 ; his remarks 
about the Opposition, 203 ; dis- 
approves of Grenville’s Electoral 
Petition statute, 231, 232 ; 

fondness for electoral details, 
233, 234 ; arranges- the list 
of Scottish representative peers, 
234 ; has the names of the new 
members at the 1774 election 
tabulated, 243 ; his efforts to 
keep Wilkes out of Parliament, 
262 ; Whitehead’s counsel to him 
in a birthday ode, 256 ; is glad 
that the quarrel with the colonies 
cannot be patched up, 258 ; his 
warlike promptings purely poli- 
tical, 269 ; his reception of the 
Corporation of London’s address 
on the restrictive fishery bill, 
290 ; high opinion of Lord Dart- 
mouth, 301 ; proposes to supersede 
Gage and make Amherst com- 
mander in chief, 305 ; on Am- 
herst’s refusal sends three major- 
generals to support Gage, 306 ; 
treatment of great soldiers, 306, 
307 ; his reception of Gage’s 
recommendation to withdraw the 
Penal Acts, 312 ; recalls Gage and 
gives the command to Howe, 
389 ; would concur in any plan 
to (hstress America, 397 ; copies 
of his speech of 1776 dissemi- 
nated in the colonial camp, 413 ; 
despatches an expedition to the 
Carolinas, 418 

Georgia, effects of revolutionary war 
on, 101 ; no manufactures in, 138 

Germaine, Lord George, parlia- 
mentary relations with Burke, 
174; on the bill for coercing 
Massachusetts, 196 

Gibbon, Edward, his experiences of 
Oxford, 70 ; on masquerades, 221 
n, ; sits for a Cornish borough, 
244 ; on the time necessary to 
qualify for a county member, 
246; seeks the society of Fox, 
268 ; estimate of Fox’s character, 
268 ; prepares for a debate, 280 

Gower, Lord (President of the 
Council), 18 ; for the retention of 


the Tea- duty, 135 ; supports but 
disapproves of North’s policy, 167 
Grafton, Duke of, 34 ; First Lord 
of the Treasmy, 40 ; Chancellor 
of Cambridge University, 70 ; 
character and career of, 134 ; 
endeavours to redeem his past, 
134; earnestly recommends the 
abolition of the Tea-duty, 135 ; 
resigns his post as premier but 
retains the Privy Seal, 154; re- 
fuses to sit in the Cabinet, 156 
Granby. Marquis of, against the 
Tea-mity, 135 ; the dark side to 
his brilliant career, 155 ; resists 
the entreaties of the King to 
remain in the Ministry, 166 ; 
death, 155 

Granby, Marquis of, son of the 
above, member for the University 
of Cambridge, 297 ; his vindica- 
tion of the colonists, 298 
Grant, Mrs., of Laggan, quoted, 
432 n. 

Grantham, Lord, 187 
Graves, Admiral Samuel, spikes 
gxms which bear upon his ships, 
816 ; inefficiency of, 392, 393 n. ; 
deprived of his command, 393 
Graves, Admiral Thomas, raised to 
the peerage, 393 n. 

Great Britain, ruling caste in, 66 ; 
condition of its great public 
school, 68 ; the University career 
in, 70 ; inns of, 80 ; residence in, 
the goal of a colonist’s aim, 97 ; 
value of American trade to, 100 ; 
moral effects of Civil War upon, 
101 ; her commercial prosperity 
injured by Townshend’s taxation, 
114; desire of the commercial 
classes for a policy of indul- 
gence and consideration towards 
America, 137 ; American and 
Enghsh commerce and manu- 
factures contrasted, 138 ; smug- 
gling, 140 ; indisposition to coerce 
the colonies, 148; feeling in, at 
the news of the treatment of 
the tea-ships, 153 ; Franklin ap- 
peals to her statesmen for fair- 
ness to America, 186 ; ultimately 
involved in war with four power- 
ful nations by the passing of the 
four Penal Acts against .^Unerica, 
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202 ; spectacle of its power pitted 
against that of Boston, 209 ; 
public feeling in 1774 on the 
American trouble, 275-277 

Greene, Nathaniel, early days of, 
89 ; his love and study of the 
military life, 341 ; appointed 
Commander in Chief of the Ehode 
Island army, 341 ; his skill as a 
mechanic, 442 

Grenville, George, resents the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, 31 ; hostile to 
conciliation with America, 32 ; 
opposed to the partial repeal of 
the Customs duties, 136 ; his 
Election Petitions Bill, 231, 234 

Hackman, Eev. Mr., 70 n. 

Halifax, Lord, his scheme for plant- 
ing bishops in America, 159 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 439 

Hallowell, Benjamin (Commis- 
sioner of Customs), 216, 438 

Hamilton, Alexander (American 
patriot), 88 

Hancock, John, one of the com- 
mittee on the Boston Massacre, 
132; member of the Committee 
of Public Safety, 319 ; at the 
Boston Massacre anniversary, 
323 ; excepted from pardon by 
Gage’s proclamation, 347 ; loyal- 
ist opinion of, 430 

Hancock, Thomas (uncle of John 
Hancock), makes a fortune by 
importing contraband tea from 
Holland, 144 

Hardwicke, Lord, candidate for the 
High Stewardship of Cambridge 
University, 70 

Harlow, George, his letter to Sir 
Michael de Fleming, craving ad- 
vancement, 67 

Harris, Captain (afterwards Lord 
Harris of Seringapatam), his 
eagerness to light the colonials, 
349 ; wounded at Bunker’s Hill, 
363 

Hawke, Admiral Sir Edward, 
against the Tea-duty, 135 ; retires 
from ofi&ce, 155, 156 

Heath, General, at Lexington fight, 
336; his commissariat, 342; on 
the little damage done by the old 
artillery, 422 n. ; applauds the 


prudence of Washington in not 
assaulting Boston, 426 

Henry, Patrick, at the first Con- 
gress, 255 

Hertford College, 71 

Hertford, Lord (Master of the 
Horse), 53 

Highway robbery in 1774, 238 

Hillsborough, Lord, his answer to 
the Massachusetts circular letter, 
38 ; for the retention of the Tea- 
duty, 135 

Holland, Lady (Fox’s mother), 
Charles’s letters to, 16-18 ; death 
of, 19 

Holland, Lady Mary (Fox’s brother 
Stephen’s wife), daughter of the 
Earl of Upper Ossory, and sister 
to Richard Fitzpatrick, 19 

Holland, Lord (father of Fox), 
rescues his sons Charles and 
Stephen from their heavy debts, 
4, 266 ; Fox’s gratitude to him, 
18 ; death of, 19 ; his servants 
engaged in smuggling, 141 ; 
Selwyn’s opinion of him, 265 ; 
relieves his sons’ friends from 
obligations incurred in their 
behalf, 266 

Holland, Lord (Fox’s nephew), 
birth of, 19 ; his lines on Fox, 9 ; 
similarity of their natures, 9; 
makes over the Fox MSS. to the 
late Earl Russell, 9 ; suggests 
that Fox should take a London 
house, 273 

Hollis, Thomas (English antiquary 
and art collector), his testimony 
to the qualities of the people of 
Boston and Massachusetts Bay, 
126 

Holmes, Wendell, verses of, on 
Britain, 184 n. 

Holroyd, Mr. (afterwards Lord 
Sheffield), his complaint that 
smuggling cramps agriculture in 
Sussex, 140 ; Gibbon’s advice to, 
in qualifying for a county mem- 
ber, 246 

Hopkins, Stephen (Chief Justice of 
Rhode Island), refuses to sanc- 
tion the arrest of the biimers of 
the Gaspee, 146 

Horne Tooke, John, on English 
social life, 61 
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House of Commons, electoral repre 
sentation in, in 1776, 22, 23; 
origin of the party which fought 
the battle of Liberal principles, 
24 ; repeals the Stamp Act, 31 ; 
imposes the Tea-duty on America, 
34 ; address to the King that 
colonists charged with treason- 
able acts be tried in England, 
116; Resolutions moved by the 
Ministry that the Massachusetts 
Assembly had by its acts and 
votes been guilty of treason, 116 ; 
those Resolutions passed, 117 ; 
the repeal of duties levied in 
America, except tea, under Town- 
shend’s Act moved, 134 ; debate 
on the Tea-duty, 135 ; cessation of 
debate on the American contro- 
versy for a term of three years, 
139 ; conduct of the Whig party 
in Opposition, 168-180 ; bill intro- 
duced for closing Boston harbour, 
195 ; bill for the Impartial Ad- 
ministration of Justice in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 197 ; bill for remov- 
ing legal difficulties in billeting, 
201 ; the above measures placed 
on the statute-book, 202; share 
of the Opposition in the blame 
for the passing of these Acts, 
202 ; constitution of, at the elec- 
tion of 1774, 241 ; borough and 
county members, 244 ; contrast 
between obligations of borough 
and county members, 247 ; the 
county members’ dislike of place- 
men, 248; vote of the county 
members on the disastrous in- 
fluence of the Crown, 248 ; effect 
of good speaking in Parliament, 
249 ; meeting of Parliament in 
1774, 251 ; demand of Opposition 
for official correspondence relat 
ing to America, 251 ; scheme 
of non-attendance, 254 ; disas- 
trous reports of colonial governors 
presented to, 255 ; Burke’s bill 
against colonial taxation and 
obnoxious laws, 268 ; disposition 
to take America seriously, 279 ; 

• Fox’s amendment to LordNorth’s 
motion to take measures for sup- 
pressing rebellion in the colonies, 
279 ; munbers in the division on 


Fox’s amendment, 281 ; Lord 
North’s Resolution that American 
colonies voting money for stated 
public purposes should be exemp- 
ted from British taxation, 282; 
scene after Fox’s speech on the 
Resolution, 284 ; bill for exclud- 
ing the New England colonies 
from certain fishing grounds, 
287 ; bill for restraining colonial 
trade and commerce, 290 

How, David, of Haverhill, on 
Colonel Prescott at Bunker’s Hill, 
353 ; on the preparation of am- 
munition in camp, 361 n. ; ac- 
count of the traffic in the canton- 
ments, 376 w. ; on flogging in the 
colonial camp, 379 n. ; on the last 
days of the siege of Boston, 428 n . ; 
his entry into Boston, 441 n. ; 
on the capture by the Americans 
of British transports, 443 

Howe, Lord, his friendly treatment 
of colonial troops, 121 ; his death, 
121 

Howe, Major-General William, 
character and career of, 307 ; 
sent to support Gage, 308; in 
command of troops at Bunker’s 
Hill, 354 ; captures the Hill on 
his third attack, 360 ; effects of 
the British losses in the fight on 
his mind, 368; appointed Com- 
mander in Chief at Boston, 389 ; 
sees that Boston is useless as a 
base of operations, 415 ; and de- 
termines to evacuate it, 416 ; 
reasons for not occupying Dor- 
chester promontory, 417 ; Clin- 
ton’s expedition to the Carolinas 
deprives him of two thousand 
men, 418 ; his opinion of the 
American fortifications on Dor- 
chester promontory, 423 ; a 
storm prevents his assaulting 
them, 425; determined to save 
the army and evacuate Boston, 
427 ; the fortification of Nook’s 
Hill, 427 ; permits a rumour 
to circulate that he will destroy 
Boston if he is harassed during 
his embarkation, 435 ; addresses 
himself strenuously to the miti- 
gation of the hard fate of the 
loyalists, 437 
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Howe, Bear-Admiral Lord, seeks 
Franklin’s acquaintance, 800 

Hume, David, cited, 44 n., 311 

Huntingdon, Lady, assisted by Lord 
Dartmouth in her religious 
schemes, 160 

Hutchinson, Thomas (Governor of 
Massachusetts), inflames the 
minds of the home authorities 
against his colony, 185; his letters 
forwarded by Franklin to the 
Assembly, 185 ; petition for his 
removal, 189, 190 

Hyde, Lord (Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster), in com- 
munication with Franklin, 300 

Ireland, as seen by Franklin, 101, 
184 

Irish Ministry, action in the bill for 
taxing absentee Irish landlords, 
180 

Irish Parliament, rejection of that 
bill, 179, 180 

Jamaica, alarmed at the prospect 
of losing the American trade, 290 

James the First, confers upon New 
England settlers exclusive privi- 
leges of fishing, 288 

James the Second, one of the 
causes which led to his downfall, 
110 ; cited, 212 

Jefferson, the leading lawyer in 
Virginia, 89 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, Fox’s inti- 
macy with, 27 ; his reply to Lord 
Chesterfield, cited, 172 ; congratu- 
lates electors that a claim to a 
seat in Parliament will be scruti- 
nised with the same scrupulous- 
ness as any other title, 231 ; 
on the victory of Wilkes, 253; 
opinion of Whitehead the Poet 
Laureate, 256 ; declares “ The 
King is my master, but Fox is 
my fiflend,” 269 

Johnson, Mr. (of Connecticut), on 
the good feeling of his colony 
towards the mother-country, 189 

Johnstone (Goverhor of Florida), 
prophesies that coercion will pro- 
duce revolt and confederacy, 201 ; 
space allotted to his speeches in 
the Parliamentary History, 280 


I Junius, on the American question, 

King’s Friends, the, 136, 286 
Knox, Colonel, presents Washing- 
ton with siege artillery, 419 

Lafayette, his impressions of 
America, 57, 58 ; standing in 
society, 61 ; testimony to the 
merits of American women, 107 
Latin at Eton, 69 
Lawrence, Major (Clive’s old chief), 
304 

Lecky, Mr., quoted, on the King’s 
friends, 83 ; on the commercial 
relations between England and 
the American colonies, 143 
Lee, Major-General Charles, on 
political feeling in the army, 119; 
his account of the warlike pre- 
parations in America, 277 ; organ- 
ising the colonial forces, 378 ; ad- 
vocates the use of pikemen, 407 
Lee, Eichard Henry (patriot), 
loyalist opinion of, 430 
Leslie, Colonel, failure of his en- 
j deavour to seize artillery at 
j Salem, 330 

! Letters, tampered with at the Eng- 
j lish Post Office, 186-188 
Lexington, the affair of, 334-338 
■ Ligonier, Lord, his letter to Lord 
Granby, 156 n. 

“ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” 
Lord Campbell’s, quoted, 21 n. 
Lloyd, Major-General, his recom- 
mendation on the use of pikes, 
407 n. 

London Gazette, its accoimt of the 
scalping of English wounded 
by the colonists refuted, 343, 
344 n. 

Lords, House of, protest on the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, 32. See 
Ministry 

Louis the Fourteenth and the 
Eevocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, 111 

Louisburg, first siege of, 295, 296 ; 

second siege of, 1^ 

Ludgershall, price of its double 
seat, 244 

Lynedoch, General Lord, his treat- 
ment by the King, 807 
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Macartney, Sir George, on Lord 
North’s administration, 169 ; his 
bet with Charles Fox on the dis- 
solution of Parliament, 230 

Macaulay, Mrs. Catharine, her His- 
tory esteemed by the Whigs, 44 n. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, cited, 
83 

Mackrabie, Alexander (brother-in- 
law of Philip Francis), inquires 
who “ Junius ” is, 102 ; his offer 
to Francis of cheap land in Mary- 
land, 102 ; on Amierican servants, 
104 n. ; on marriage and social life 
in America, 105 ; on colonial re- 
jection of goods exported from 
England, 114 ; on George Gren- 
ville, 115 ; description of English 
officers’ garrison life in America, 
125 

Magdalen College, 70 

Mahan, Captain, on the conduct of 
New Englanders at the capture 
of Cape Breton Island, 296 n . ; 
on English admirals, 392 n. 

Malmesbury, Lord, at Merton, 70 

Manchester, Duke of, urges Rock- 
ingham not to break with Chat- 
ham, 261 

Manly, Captain (of the Lee), first 
commodore of the American 
fleet, 395 ; captures a royal ord- 
nance brig, 411 

Marblehead, custom-house at, 210 ; 
fishermen of, 211 

Markham, Dr. (Bishop of Chester), 
his character, 173 ; terms used to 
the Duke of Bedford in begging 
a bishopric, 173 ; censure of Burke 
for his presumption, 173 ; Burke’s 
letter of reply to that censure, 173 

Marshfield, fate of the Loyal Militia 
at, 329, 380 

Maryland, price of land in, 102 ; 
manufactures of, 188 ; joins 
Boston, 276 

Mason, his poetical satire on the 
Rockingham party in Opposition, 
176 ; commends the poet White- 
head for his sound counsel to the 
King, 256 

Massachusetts, the Assembly, its 
petition to the King, 37 ; addresses 
a circular letter to American 
Assemblies, 87 ; Lord Hills- 


borough’s answer to it, 88 ; 
proposition of Governor Bernard 
that it be deprived of its As 
sembly, 47 ; advance of education 
in, 65 ; aid to the British in the 
war with France in America, 98 ; 
the acts and votes of its Assembly 
moved by the English Ministry 
to be treasonable, 116 ; its manu- 
factures, 188 ; willing to let its 
quarrel with the mother-country 
subside, 139; in consequence of 
the affair of the Gaspee the 
English Cabinet arrange that its 
judges shall be paid by the Crown, 
147 ; forms Committees of Corre- 
spondence to guard chartered 
rights, 147 ; sympathy of a large 
section of the English people with 
its constitutional resistance, 148 ; 
Franklin forwards the Hutchin- 
son letters to her Assembly, 186 ; 
the Assembly insists on them 
being read, 188 ; and votes that 
their design was to subvert the 
constitution, 189; the Assembly 
addresses the King, requesting 
him to remove Hutchinson and 
Oliver from office, 189 ; calumnies 
on its people, 193; its charter 
threatened, 195-197, 207 ; 

sends delegates to the Congress 
at Philadelphia, 212 ; new coun- 
cillors appointed to the town- 
ships, 213 ; and intimidated into 
resigning office, 214 ; town-meet- 
ings proclaimed, 214; the re- 
modelled courts of justice, 215; 
the judges abandon the attempt 
to exercise their functions, 216 ; 
harsh treatment of loyalists by 
the patriots, 216-218 ; triumphal 
progress of its delegates to the 
Congress at Philadelphia, 228, 
224; Israel Putnam’s advice to, 
316 n. ; reprisals of the patriots 
for Gage’s raid on Cambridge, 
816 ; the Massachusetts Congress 
adjourns from* Salem to Concord, 
318; preliminary legislation of 
the Congress, 319 ; the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety at 
work, 819; Congressmen aware 
that their arrangements mean 
rebellion, 820 ; Rules and Regula- 
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tions for the Massachusetts army, 
320 ; thanksgiving for special 
Divine protection, 322; Com- 
mittee of Safety asks help from 
the other New England provinces, 
340 ; strength of forces raised by, 
342 ; Artemas Ward appointed 
to command, 342 ; Committee 
of Safety advise the occupation 
of Bunker’s Hill, 351 ; congratu- 
latory address to Washington as 
Commander in Chief, 373 ; pro- 
vision of food for the soldiers, 
380 ; provision of a fleet, 394 ; fur- 
nishes minute-men to Washing- 
ton for temporary service, 410 

Meredith, Sir William, for the 
repeal of the Townshend duties, 
136 

Merton College, 71 

Middlesex election, the, story of, 
178, 252 

Minden, a standard of desperate 
lighting, 367 n. 

Ministry, English, the Cabinet de- 
cree that all judges shall be paid 
by Crown and not by colony, 147 ; 
advised by the directors of the 
East India Company to repeal 
the Tea-duty as a sure relief to 
the Company’s embarrassments, 
149 ; their scheme to meet the 
tes difficulty, 150; its reception 
by America, 151 ; elimination of 
independence and of wisdom from 
the Cabinet, 154 ; private and 
official opinions of the King’s 
ministers, 157 ; they refuse Gage 
an increased force, 310. See House 
of Commons and George the Third 
Mohairs, origin of the term, 124 
Montagu, Admiral, 145; his wife, 
145 ; personal appearance, 145 n. ; 
treatment of complaints of suf- 
ferers from the depredations of 
Lieutenant Dudingston of the 
Gaspee, 146; did much to pro- 
voke the rebellion, 392 
Montgoihery, Bichard, killed at 
Quebec, 415 

Moore, Sir John, his treatment by 
the King, 307 

Moritz, Herr, of Berlin, his experi- 
ences in a walking tour up the 
Thames Valley, 59, 60 


Mowatt, Captain, bombards Fal- 
mouth, Mass., 898 

Nancy (royal ordnance brig), cap- 
tured by Captain Manly, 411 
Nantucket, effect upon, of the bill 
restricting fishing, 290 
Napoleon the First at Toulon, 427 
Navy, American, its beginnings, 
894; flag under which its ships 
first sail, 394 ; early successes 
and disasters, 395 

Navy, British, inefficiency of, at the 
commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war, 390-393 ; burning of 
sea-port towns, 397 
Newcome, Dr., Vice-Principal of 
Hertford, 71 

New England, social conditions in, 
66 ; without tribunals, 317 ; its 
Selectmen, Committees of Corre- 
spondence and Congress, 317 ; 
strength of the forces raised by, 
342 ; quality of the men, 343 ; 
proud to have an army which can 
keep the field, 410. See various 
States and townships 
New Englanders, James the First 
grants exclusive privileges of fish- 
ing to, 288; Bill for restricting 
their fishing grounds, 287 ; their 
judgement on their rulers, 304. 
See Americans 

New Hampshire, rapid assembly 
of her minute-men in aid of 
Massachusetts, 340 ; furnishes 
Washington with minute-men for 
special service, 410 
New Jersey, aspect of, 57 ; aid to 
the English in the war with the 
French in America, 97 
Newton, Be V. John, 63; obtains the 
curacy of Olney with an allow- 
ance from John Thornton, 161 ; 
Cowper becomes a member of 
his family, 161 ; his letters, and 
reports on Cowper, 162-164 
New York, again buys goods (ex 
cept tea) of England on the 
partial repeal of the Townshend 
Act, 136 ; manufactures of, 138 ; 
the reception it prepared for the 
tea-ships, 151 ; appreciation of 
Lord Dartmoutli by, 166 ; its 
welcome of the Massachusetts 
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delegates on their way to the 
Congress at Philadelphia, 224 

Norfolk, Virginia, its destruction by 
the British fleet, 399 

North, Lord, his early appreciation 
of Fox, 3 ; as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, moves the repeal of 
duties levied in America under 
Charles Townshend’s Act, except 
upon tea, 134 ; gives his casting 
vote for the retention of the Tea- 
duty, 135 ; confesses to the King 
his belief in the calamitous effects 
of the system pursued by his 
Government, 167 ; weakness of 
the Opposition in both Houses 
in face of his Ministry, 171 ; 
attitude towards the petition 
against Hutchinson and Oliver, 
190 ; his legislation against Mas- 
sachusetts, 194, 197 ; thanks Lord 
George Germaine for his sugges- 
tions, 196 ; pledges himself to 
place Boston seventeen miles 
from the sea, 211 ; his orders to 
Mr. John Bobinson on the pur- 
chase of seats, 233 ; robbed, 239 ; 
receipts of the Customs and 
Excise under his administration, 
34 ; his assertion, in 1774, that 
the previous Parliament was a 
good one, 251 ; presents to the 
House letters from the governors 
of American colonies, 254 ; moves 
the King to adopt effective 
measures to suppress rebellion in 
the colonies, 279 ; recognises the 
power of an Opposition led by 
Fox, 282; his peace-offering to 
Fox, 282 ; and Fox’s tactical use 
of it, 283; confronted by the 
King’s friends, 286; and saved 
by Sir Gilbert Elliot, 286 ; orders 
American seaboard towns to be 
attacked, 397. See Ministry, 
House of Commons, and George 
the Third 

Oldfield (Boyal Marines), at 
Bunker’s Hill and St. Jean 
d’Acre, 364 n. 

Oliver (Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts), sets the home 
authorities against his colony, 
168; petition for his removal. 


189, 190; entreats Gage to keep 
his troops within barracks, 314 ; 
forced by the people to resign his 
post, 315 

Olney, details of country life at, 162 
Ossory, Lord, a companion of Fox, 
10 ; cited, 235 ; Fox’s appeal to 
him to declare himself conscien- 
tiously in the American crisis, 
268 

Otis (American patriot), loyalist 
opinion of, 430 
Oxford University, life at, 70 

Paine, Thomas, cited, 274 
Parker, Admiral Sir Peter, at 
Charleston, 419 

Parkman, Mr., quoted, on English 
and colonial officers, 122 ; on the 
New Englanders at Louisburg, 
296 n . ; at Lake George, 328 
Parliament, English. See House 
of Commons 

Parliament, Irish. See Irish 
Parliament. 

Parliamentary History, the, prin- 
ciple on which space was allotted 
to speeches in, 280 
Peggy Stewart of London (tea-ship 
sent to Annapolis), burnt, 276, 
277 

Penal Acts, 202, 203, 312 
Pennsylvania, aspect of, 67 ; its 
industries, 138 ; capacity to 
manufacture muskets, 278. See 
Philadelphia 

Percy, Lord, cited, 234; in the 
fight at Lexington, 386; chosen 
for the attack on Dorchester 
promontory, 424 ; his attack pre- 
vented by a storm, 425 
Peters, Dr. Samuel (of Hebron, 
Conn.), his partisanship, 326 ; 
preaching in England, 326; his 
punchbowl, 431 

Philadelphia, celebrates the repeal 
of the Stamp Act on George the 
Third’s birthday, 30 ; improve- 
ment in, under the influence of 
Franklin, 82 ; its reception of the 
tea-ship, 151 ; Congress of the 
thirteen colonies to be held at, 
212 ; keeping the first of June at, 
221 ; its welcome to the delegates 
to the Congress, 225 ; toasts given 
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at meetings, 226 ; Declaration of 
Rights drawn up at the Congress, 
226; Resolutions passed at the 
Congress, 256 ; second Continental 
Congress at, 371. See Congress 
Phipps, Captain (Lord Mulgrave), 
opposes propos^ to try colonists 
charged with treason in England, 
116 

Pikes in warfare, 407 
Pitcairn, Major, killed at Bunker’s 
Hill, 363 

Pitt, William. See Chatham, Earl 
of 

Pitt, William (son of Chatham), 
his description of Chatham’s 
speeches in the Lords on the 
crisis with America, 261 
Pomeroy, Seth, military experiences 
of, 328 ; his letter to the wife of 
his brother just killed in battle, 
328 ; at Bunker’s Hill, 355, 365 ; 
death, 366 

Portland. Duke of, in Opposition in 
1772, 169 

Portsmouth (Mass.), the governor’s 
arsenal stormed and powder 
carried off, 255 

Post Office, English letters passing 
through, tampered with, 186 
Pownall, Thomas (Governor of 
Massachusetts), opposes the pro- 
posal for trial of treasonable 
colonists in England, 116 ; denies 
the existence of a treasonable 
Resolution of the Massachusetts 
Assembly, 117 w. ; opposes in Par- 
liament coercion being applied to 
Massachusetts, 196 ; quoted, 282 
Prescott, Colonel, occupies Bun- 
ker’s Hill, 351 ; heartens his 
men by courageous example, 352 ; 
reasons for refusing to relieve his 
tired men, 354, 362 ; offers the 
command to Warren, 356 ; diffi- 
culty in supplying his men with 
ammunition, 860 ; his conduct in 
the retreat, 864 

Preston, Captain, drders the military 
to fire on Bostonians, 181 ; on 
trial and'acquittal, 132, 136, 197 
Price, Uvedale, 10 
Priestley, Dr., present at Wed- 
derbum’s demmciation of Frank- 
lin, 190 


Prospect Hill, colonial intrench- 
ments at, 374, 878 

Putnam, Israel, his warlike experi- 
ences, 89 ; brings aid to Boston, 
prepared to treat ships jmd regi- 
ments from England as enemies, 
222 ; calls out the militia of Con- 
necticut, 815, 340; argues for 
the fortification of Charlestown 
heights, 350 ; at Bunker’s Hill, 
355, 857, 365 ; at work at Pros- 
pect Hill, 374; in camp under 
Washington, 378; baptizes a cap- 
tured mortar by the name of 
“Congress,” 412; enters Boston 
after the British evacuation, 440 

Putnam, James (American lawyer), 
simplicity of his tastes, 104 

Quebec, failure of the assault on, 
415 

Quincy, Josiah, defends Captain 
Preston on trial for the Boston 
Massacre, 133 ; his reply to his 
father’s remonstrances in the 
matter, 183 ; premature death, 
183 note 

Rawdon, Lokd, at Bunker’s Hill, 
363 ; subsequent career as Lord 
Moira and Lord Hastings, 388 

Rawlins, William, on Cornish 
smuggling, 142 n. 

Religious autobiography, tendency 
of, 2 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Fox meets 
him at The Club, 27 

Rhode Island, manufactures of, 188 ; 
the authorities by royal order in 
Council commanded to deliver up 
the burners of the Gaspee, 146 ; 
Assembly votes an army of obser- 
vation with NathanierGreene as 
commander, 341 ; army ulti- 
mately placed under Washington, 
841 ; strength of contingent, 
842 ; its fleet, 894 ; and its army, 
402 

Richmond, Duke of, letter from 
Burke to, on the interest which 
men of rank have in the welfare 
of the State, 24; Horace Wal- 
pole’s testimony to his character, 
25 ; in Opposition in 1772, 169 ; 
on Lord Rockingham’s timidity 
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of speech in the House, 171 ; 
opinion of Burke’s party influ- 
ence, 175 ; stimulated by Burke 
to increased Parliamentary atten- 
dance, 176 

Kiedesel, General, voyaging with 
Brunswick troops to America, 42 ; 
his wife rudely treated in Eng- 
land, 58 

Rigby, Richard (Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland), his mode of life, 25 ; 
on political jobbery, 53 ; ofticial 
appointments and extravagance, 
53 ; on the composition of Rock- 
ingham’s first Government, 187 
and 187 n. ; on treating at elec- 
tions, 232 ; his comments on Lord 
North’s Resolution fencing with 
colonial taxation, 285 ; on the 
Colonial fishery bill, 295 ; on the 
consequences of the repeal of the 
Penal Acts, 299 

Ripon, Yorkshire, anger of the in- 
habitants at the spectacle of 
military flogging, 129 

Robinson, Jolm (Secretary of the 
Treasury), Lord North’s commu- 
nications with him on the pur- 
chase of seats, 233 ; urged by the 
King to set the Middlesex election 
“ again on float,” 252 

Rochford, Lord, for the retention of 
the duty on tea, 135 

Rockingham, Lord, his career, 25 ; 
and colonial legislation, 31 ; 
character of his administration, 
167 ; his silence in the House, 
171; Chatham prejudiced against 
him, 182 ; opposes the passage of 
the Penal Acts, 202 ; commimi- 
cations with Burke on electoral 
matters, jj^89 

Rockinghams, the, their distaste for 
dissipation, 25 ; cordial reception 
of Fox, 26 ; their scheme of non- 
attendance, 254 

Roxbury, intrenchments at, 374 

Royal Marines, at Bunker’s Hill, 
867, 369 n. 

Royall, Isaac (loyalist of Medford), 
banished to England by the 
patriots, 218 

Russell, Dowager Countess, and the 
Fox MSS., 9 n. 

Russell, Earl (the late), is given the 


Fox MSS., 9 ; his admiration of 
Fox, 9 

Rutland, Duke of, his reception of 
the news of his son’s death, 166 

Sabine, Lorenzo, on the severity 
with which loyalists were treated, 
222 ; quoted, 114, 430, 431 
Salem, to be the seat of British 
administration instead of Boston, 
210 ; meeting of the Assembly at, 
212 ; offer of wharfage to Boston, 
213 ; holds town -meetings in spite 
of proclamation, 215 ; Colonel 
Leslie’s endeavour to seize artil- 
lery at, 330 

Saltonstall, Colonel (American 
loyalist), takes refuge in Eng- 
land, 217 

Sandwich, Admiral, in command 
of the British squadron in Ame- 
rican waters, 144, 146 
Sandwich, Earl of, candidate for 
the High Stewardship of Cam- 
bridge University, 70 ; on the 
Colonial Fishery Bill, 295; re- 
lates an anecdote imputing cow- 
ardice to the Americans, 295 ; at- 
tacks Franklin, 302 ; favouritism 
shown by him in naval appoint- 
ments, 392 

Savarin, Brillat, on the good living 
in New England, 103 
Savile, Sir George, character of, 25 ; 
reasons for non-attendance in 
the House, 176 ; on the Absentee 
Irish Landlord Taxation Bill, 
180 ; opposes coercive legislation 
against Massachusetts, 196 
Sawbridge, Alderman, an opponent 
of the North policy, 201 
Scotland, parliamentary representa- 
tion in, in 1775, 22; as seen by 
Franklin, 101, 184 
Sea voyages in 1768, 41, 42 
S^gur, Comte de, his impressions 
of New England, 57 ; on the 
material comfort, independence, 
good manners and social condi- 
tions of the Americans, 60, 61, 
66 ; his testimony with regard to 
American women, 107, 108 ; pre- 
dictions concerning the future of 
the United States, 108 ; the place, 
of his family in literature, 108 n. 
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Selwyn, George, his servant en- 
gaged with Lord Holland’s ser- 
vants in smuggling, 141 ; receives 
a letter intended to perplex Lord 
Grantham, 187 ; his price for 
the double seat of Ludgershall, 
244 ; as a borough member, 247 ; 
friendship for Lord Carlisle, 266 ; 
his inability to appreciate Fox’s 
higher attributes, 267 ; his con- 
nection with, and conduct in. 
Parliament, 270, 271 ; losses 

through Burke’s attack on patent 
places, 271 ; holds a faro bank, his 
gambling, 271,272; his old age,272 

Sewall, Jonathan (Attorney-Gene- 
ral of Massachusetts), his en- 
couragement of John Adams, 
74 ; forced to fly to England by 
the patriots, 217 

Shelburne, Lord, against American 
coercion, 40 ; resignation of office, 
40 ; dates the deterioration of the 
youth of the upper classes from 
the advent of the Foxes at Eton, 
68 ; on the conflict between the 
landed and commercial classes 
concerning American taxation, 
202 n. 

Shuldham, Admiral, warns Howe 
that the position of his fleet in 
Boston Harbour is imtenable, 426 

Slave trade, condemned by the 
Assembly of Virginia, 227 

Smith, Adam, cited, 63 ; on wages in 
America, 103 n. 

Smith, Colonel, in command of the 
expedition to Concord, 334 ; 
attacked at Lexington, 334 ; his 
retreat, 335 ; reinforced by Lord 
Percy, 336 

Smollett, Tobias, on the social vices 
of his time, 50 

Smuggling, prevalence of, in Great 
Britain, 140-142 ; in America, 
143, 149 

Society of Friends, in Philadelphia, 
induced to subscribe in aid of 
warlike preparations, 84 ; remon- 
strates on the restrictive fishing 
legislation, 290 

Somersetshire, freeholders pledge 
themselves not to elect the 
brother or son or nominee of a 
peer, 245 


Sons of Liberty, the, 38 
South Carolina, no manufactures 
in, 138 ; its aid to Boston, 221 
Southern States of America, the, 
constitution of society in, 56 
Spain, at war with England, 264 
Spaniards, their abhorrence of 
flogging, 129 n, 

Springfield (Mass.), opening of the 
remodelled courts of justice at, 
215 

Stamp Act, the, 30, 114, 127, 200 
Stanhope, Lord, attributes the 
taking of Louisburg to the New 
Englanders, 296 n. 

Stanley, Captain (son of Lord 
Derby), on the shortness of 
rations in Boston garrison, 381 
Stanley, Hans, complains of his 
letters being tampered with, 
187 

Stark, Colonel, the ammunition 
served out to his regiment, 
361 n. 

Storer, Anthony, on Fox’s oratory, 
269 n . ; on Selwyn’s gambling, 
271 

Strahan, William (King’s Printer), 
237 ; urges Franklin to revisit 
England, 238 ; letter from Frank- 
Hn, 238 n. 

Suffolk, Earl of, his message to 
Lord Buchan on the election of 
peers for Scotland, 234; cited, 
262 ; censures Lord Sandwich 
for his speech on the fishery bill, 
296 

Tea-duty, the, 135, 205 
Thackeray, cited, 242 n. 

The Liberty, Boston sloop, seizure 
of, 39 * 

Thomas, General, of the war of 
1861-5, cited, 372 
Thomas, General, occupies Dor- 
chester Neck, 422 ; again men- 
tioned, 433 

Thornton, John, the Evangelical 
leader, working with Lord Dart- 
mouth in schemes for the better- 
ment of the clergy, 160; his 
relations with John Newton, 161; 
favourite companions on his ex- 
cursions, 164 ; treasurer of Dart- 
mouth College, 166 
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Thurlow (Attorney- General), de- 
nounces the burning of the 
Gaspee, 146 

Ticonderoga, campaign against, 
121 ; capture of, 419 
Townshend, Charles, 34 ; his 
customs duties, 77, 114, 115 ; 
debate in Parliament on their 
continuance, 134-136 ; Burke’s 
biographical account of, 206 
Townshend, Lord, on the Opposition 
to Lord North’s Ministry, 169 
Trevelyan, Sir John, and Stoney 
Bowes, 242 

Tronchin (physician at Geneva), 16 
Turgot, M., John Adams at his 
table, 62 ; his remark on English 
policy, 199 

Tyler, Professor (of Cornell Univer- 
sity), on the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, 30 and 30 n., 228, 292, 434 
Tyranny of the seventeenth century, 
effect of the, 21 

Unwin, Mrs., 162, 163 

Vassall, John (loyalist, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), confiscation of his 
property by the patriots, 218 
Venison, use of, in electoral bribery, 
242 

Verney, Lord, cited, 239 
Virginia, manufactures in, 138 ; 
action of the Assembly concern- 
ing the payment of judges’ sala- 
ries, 147 ; the first of June in, 221 ; 
condemns the slave trade, 227 
Voltaire, his literary advice to De 
S4gur, 103 n. 

Walpole, Horace, on Fox as a 
borrower, 5 ; his testimony to the 
virtues of the Duke of Eichmond, 
25 ; on Lord John Cavendish, 25 ; 
estimates the cost of living in Eng- 
land, 53 ; his account of Wash- 
ington’s speech at his first battle, 
90 ; on the character of the 
Opposition to the North Ministry, 
170; on the political condition 
of England in 1771, 181 ; pro- 
nounces 1774 a year of fine 
harangues, 196 n, ; criticism of 
Fox, 287 ; on bribery, 241, 242 ; 
his opinion of the House of 


1774, 243 ; reasons for espousing 
the American cause, 263 ; on the 
siege of Boston, 413 

Walter, Dr., of Boston (loyalist), 481 

Ward, Artemas, in command of 
the Massachusetts forces, 342 ; 
against fortifying Dorchester 
heights, 350 ; held in respect for 
his former services, 375 

Warren, Dr. John, his description of 
British fortifications at Charles- 
town, 441 

Warren, James (of Plymouth, 
Mass.), 209 

Warren, Joseph, one of the com- 
mittee on the Boston massacre, 
132; member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, 319 ; orator at the 
annual celebration of the Boston 
massacre, 323 ; in the fight at 
Lexington, 337 ; against occu- 
pying Charlestown Peninsula, 
350 ; offered the command at 
Bunker’s Hill, 356 ; killed in the 
fight, 366 ; loyalist opinion of, 430 

Warren, Sir Peter, quoted by Sand- 
wich as an authority, 295 

Washington, George, early years of, 
90; Horace Walpole’s account 
of words used by him at his first 
battle, 90 ; observes the non-im- 
portation agreement, 114 ; offers 
relief to Boston, 223 ; at the first 
Congress, 255 ; on the fight at 
Lexington, 337 ; nominated Com- 
mander in Chief of the forces of 
the United Colonies, 371 ; terms 
of his acceptance of the post, 
372; a prototype of the great 
generals of the War of Secession, 
372 ; state of the American forces 
on his assumption of the com- 
mand, 374 ; his address to his 
army, 375; devises a regulation 
costume for the army, 376, 877 ; 
enforces religious observances in 
camp, 878 ; and discipline and 
morality, 379 ; his commissariat, 
380 ; arrival ofthe Southern rifle- 
men in aid, 885; rjBmonstrates 
with Gage on his treatment of 
colonial officer prisoners, 889; 
prime mover in the creation of 
a national fleet, 894 ; pronounces 
the burning of Falmouth and 
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'Norfolk to be flaming arguments 
for separation, 400 ; a decreasing 
army, 402; his scheme for rais- 
ing twenty-six regiiyients for a 
twelvemonth certain, 403; his 
difficulty with the appointment 
of officers, 403; stops the Con- 
necticut Militia from leaving 
before their time, 406 ; want of 
arms, clothing and supplies, 405 ; 
short of powder, 406 ; refuses to 
employ bows and arrows, 407; 
pikes used in his army, 407 ; 
despondent, 407 ; considers his 
force inadequate for the assault 
of Boston, 408 ; his major-gene- 
rals and brigadiers agree with 
him thereon, 408 ; has troubles 
with the provincial assemblies, 
409 ; his constancy rewarded, im- 
proved supply, of ammunition, 
411, 412 ; his remarks on the 
King’s speech, 413; advised by 
his military council not to assault 
Boston, 414 ; devises a scheme 
to force the British to surrender 
Boston or to attack him, 416 ; 
provided with heavy guns ahd 
military material, 419, 420; issues 
an appeal to his army, 420 ; 
occupies Dorchester promontory, 
422; refuses to give tlfe signal for 
Putnam’s forward movement, 
425 ; forces the British to evacu- 
ate Boston, 427 ; loyalist opinion 
of, 430 } implored by the Select- 
men«4)i0t to oppose the British 
eviktuation of Boston, 436 ; his 
reply, 486; on the condition of 
Boston after the British evacua- 
tion, 440, 441 

Watson, George (of Plymouth, 
Mass.), refuses to qualify as coun- 
cillor, 214 

Wedderburn, Alexander (Solicitor- 
General, afterwards Lord 
' Loughborough), opposes the peti- 
tion to remove jplutchinson and 
Oliver, lOQjj makes a personal 

‘ attack on Franklin, 190 ; effect of 
his harangue, 191 ; dedication of 


new edition of Franl^in’s pam- 
phlet to him, 191 ; speech on Fox’s 
amendment on the motion for 
suppressing colonial rebellion, 280 
Wesley, early persecution of, 169 ; 
appeal to ministers of the estab- 
lishment for mutual goodwill and 
united effort, 159 

Weymouth, Lord, for the retention 
of the Tea-duty, 136 
Whig party, the apathy of, in 
Opposition, 168-176 ; Burke’s 
severe censure of their selfish in- 
difference to public interests, 177 ; 
their relation to Wilkes, 178 ; 
their schemes of parliamentary 
reform opposed by Burke, 178 ; 
oppose taxation of absentee Irish 
landlords, 179 ; their resentment 
at Chatham’s abandonment of 
the theoretical right to tax; Ame- 
rica, 260 

Whitefield, refused the use of pul- 
pits in Philadelphia, 84 ; compass 
of his voice in preaching, 86 ; 
persecution of, in the outset of 
his religious career, 159 
Whitehead, WiUiam(Poet Laureate), 
his verses on the King’s birthday, 
266 ; his “ Epistle on the Danger 
of Writing in Verse,” 257 
Wilkes, as a popular hero, 28, 178 ; 
prayed for at Gluey, 162 ; in the 
Parliament of 1774, 262, 253 
Williams and Stewart, consignees 
at Annapolis of the Peggy 
Stewart tea-ship, compelled to 
burn tea and ship, 277- 
Williamsburg (Virginia), the head- 
master of gramme-school, refuses 
to preach a sermon to the con- 
vention at Williamsburg, 266 
Wilmington, its aid to Boston, 221 
Women, loyalist, their considerate 
treatment by th0 patriots, 220 
Worcester (Mass.), rediimation of a 
seat at the council board by a 
townsman, 214 ; opening' of the 
remodelled courts of justice, 216 

Young, Arthub, 63, 140 
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Essays with Lays of Ancient Rome, 
ETC. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

History OF England. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., 5s. 

Writings and Speeches. Crown 8vo., 

25. 6(/. 

The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. By Sir G. O. Trevelyan, 
Bart. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. 

The Works. 

'Albany' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. each. 

Vols. I. -VI. History of England, 
FROM THE Accession OF y AMES the 
Second. 

Vols. VII.-X. Essays and Biographies. 

Vols. XI.-XII. Speeches, Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc., and Index. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
£4 165. 

History of England from the 

Accession of yAMSs the Second. 

Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 5^« 

Student’s Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 125. 

People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 165. 

' Albany ' Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 
vols. Large Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 485. 

' Edinburgh ' Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 6s. 
each. 

Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £4. 

Critical and Historical Essays, 

WITH Lays of Ancient Rome, etc., in i 

volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2J. 6d. 

' Silver Library ' Edition. With Portrait 
and 4 Illustrations to the ‘ Lays ’. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Critical and Historical Essays. 

Student's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

• Trevelyan ' Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., gs. 

Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 245. 

‘ Edinburgh ' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 65. 
each. 

Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36i. 


Macaulay (Lord) — contimied. 

Ess a kj, w^hich may be had separately, 

sewed, 6 d. each ; cloth, is. each. 

Addison and Walpole. Frederick the Great. 
Croker's Boswell’s Johnson. Ranke and Gladstone. 
Hallam's Constitutional Lord Bacon. 

History. Lord Clive. 

Warren Hastings. Lord Byron, and The 

The Earl of Chatham (Two Comic Dramatists of 

Es|ays). the Restoration. 

M iscellaneous Writings, 
Speeches and Poems. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 volo. Post 8vo., 24s. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Mackinnon (James, Ph.D.), 

The History of Edward the 
Third. 8vo., i8s. 

The Growth and Decline of the 
French Monarchy. 8vo,, 21s. net. 

Mallet. — Mallet du Pan and the 
French Revolution. By Bernard 
Mallet. With Photogravure Portrait. 
8vo., I2S. 6 d. net. 

May. — The Constitutional HiS‘ 

TORY OF England since the Accession 
of George III. 1 760- 1 870. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 1 8s. 

Merivale (Charles, D.D.). 

History OF theRom.ans under the 
Empire. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. each. 

The Fall of the Roman Republic: 

a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth. i2mo., 7s. 6 d. 

General History of Rome, from 
the Foundation of the City to the Fall of 
Augustulus, B.c. 753-A.D. 476. With 5 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6 d. 

Montague. - - The Elements of 
English Constitutional History. By 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Moran. — The* Theory and Prac- 
tice OF THE English Government. By 
Thomas Francis Moran, Ph.D., Professor 
of History and Economics in Purdue Uni- 
versity, U.S. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Pears. — The Destruction of the 
Greek Empire and the Story of the 
Capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks. By Edwin Pears, LL.B. With 
3 Maps and 4 Illustrations. 8vo., i8s. net. 
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Powell and Trevelyan. — The 

Peasants' Rising and the Lollards: 
a Collection of Unpublished Documents. 
Edited by Edgar Powell and G. M. 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 6s. net. 

Randolph. — The Law and Policy 

OF Annexation^v^xOa Special Reference to 
the Philippines ; together with Observations 
on the Status of Cuba. By Carman F. 
Randolph. 8vo., gs. net. • 

Rankin (Reginald). 

The Marquis d'Argenson; and 
Richard the Second. 8vo., ios. 6 d. net. 
A Subaltern’s Letters to His 
Wife. (The Boer War.) Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6 d. 

Ransome. — The Pise of Consti- 
tutional Government in England. 
By Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Scott. — I^ORTRAITURES OF JULIUS 
Cacsar: a Monograph. By Frank Jesup 
Scott. With 38 Plate and 49 Figures in 
the Text. Imperial 8vo., 21s. net. 

Seebohm (Frederic, LL.D., F.S.A.). 

2'he English Village Community. 

With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., i6s. 
Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon 

Law; being an Essay supplemental to 

(1) ‘ The English Village Community,’ 

(2) ‘ The Tribal System in Wales ’. 
8vo., i6s. 

Seton-Karr. — The Call to Arms, 

1900-1901 ; or a Review of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Movement, and some subjects 
connected therewith. By Sir Henry Seton- 
Karr, M.P. With a Frontispiece by R. 
Caton-Woodville. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Sheppard. — The Old Royal 
Palace of W hitehall. By Edgar 
Sheppard, D.D., Sub-Dean of H.M. 
Chapels Royal, Sub-Almoner to the King. 
With 6 Photogravure Plates and 33 other 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo., 21s. net. 

Smith. — Carthage AND the Carth- 
aginians. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. 
With Maps, Plans, etc. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6<f. 

Stephens. Hisstory of the 
French Revolution. By H. Morse 
Stephens. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. i8i. each. 

Sternberg. — My Experiences of 
THE Boer War. By Adalbert Count 
Sternberg. With Preface by Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. Henderson. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Stubbs. OF THE Univer- 

sity OP Dublin. By J. W. Stubbs. 8vo., 


Stubbs. — Historical Introduc- 
tions TO THE * Rolls Series'. By 
William Stubbs, D.D., formerly Bishop 
of Oxford. 8vo., 1 25 . 6 d. net. 

Sutherland.— History of Aus- 
tralia AND New Zealaad, from 1606- 
1900. By Alexander Sutherland, M.A., 
and George Sutherland, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 25 . 6 d. 

Taylor.— Student’s Manual of 
THE History of India. By Colonel Mea- 
dows Taylor, C.S.I. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6(f. 

Thomson. — China and the Powers : 

a Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. By 
H. C. Thomson. With 2 Maps and 29 
Illustrations. 8vo., 105. 6rf. net. 

Todd. — Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in the British Colonies. By 
Alpheus Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 305. net. 

Trevelyan.— American Revo- 
lution. By Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. 
Part I., 8vo., 135. fid. net. Part II., 2 vols. 
8vo., 215. net. 

Trevelyan. — England in the Age 
of Wycliffe. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 155. 

Wakeman and Hassall.— 

Introductory to the Study of English 
Constitutional History. Edited by 
Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A., and 
Arthur Hassall, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Walpole (Sir Spencer, K.C.B.). 
History of England from the 
Conclusion of the Great War in 1815 
TO 1858. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 65. each. 

The History of Twenty-Five 
Years (1856-1881). Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. [In the Press. 

Willoughby . — Political Theories 
OF THE Ancient World. By Westel 
W. Willoughby, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo., 65. net. 

Willson. — Ledger and Sword; or, 
The Honourable Company of Merchants of 
England Trading to the East Indies (1599- 
1874). By Beckles Willson. With 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 2 
vols. 8vo., 215 . net. 

Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A.). 
History of -England under 
Henry IV, 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
L, 1399-1404, 105 . 6 d. Vol. II., 1405- 
1406, 155. {out of print), Vol. III., 1407- 
I4II, 155. Vol. IV., I4II-I4I3, 215 . 

The Council of Constance to the 
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Bacon. — The Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his Oc- 
casional IVoRKS. Edited by James Sped- 

DINO. 7 VOls. 8V0., £4 45. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 
By Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

Bain. — Autobiography. By Alex- 
ander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Logic and English, University of Aberdeen. 
With Supplementary Chapter. 8vo. 

[In the press. 

Blount. — The Memoirs of Sir j 
Edward Blount, K.C.B., etc. Edited 
by Stuart J. Reid. With 3 Photogravure 
Plates. 8vo., los. 6 d, net. 

Bowen. — Edward Bowen: a Me- 
moir. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. 
With Appendices, 3 Photogravure Portraits 
and 2 other Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. 6<i. net. 

Czx\y\^.— T homas Carlyle: A His - 
tory of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Colville. — Duchess Sa ra h : be i n g 
the Social History of the Times of Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. Com- 
piled and arranged by one of her descend- 
ants (Mrs. Arthur Colville). With 
numerous Portraits. 

Crozier. — My Inner Life : being a 

Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By John Beattie Crozier, 
LL.D. 8vo., 145. 

Dante.— Life and Works of 
Dante Alljghieri : being an Introduction 
to the Study of the ‘Divina Commedia’. 
By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D. With 
Portrait. 8vo., 12s. 6rf. 

Danton. — Life of Danton. By A . 
H. Beesly. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

De Bode.— The Baroness de Bode, 

. 1775-1803. By -William S. Childe-Pem- 
BERTON. With 4 Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 8vo., gilt top, 
125. 6(f. net. 

Erasmus. 

Life and Letters of Erasmus. 
By James Anthony Froude. Crown 
8vo., 35. td. 

The Epistles of Erasmus, from 
his Earliest Letters to his Fifty-first Year, 
arranged in Order of Time. English 
Translations, with a Commentary. By 
Francis Morgan Nichols. 8vo., 185. net. . 


Faraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer. By John Tyndall. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6<i. 

Fenelon : his Friends and his 
Enemies, 1651-1715. By E. K. Sanders. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Oh ARLES James Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo., 
35. bd. 

Froude. — My Relations with Car- 
lyle. By James Anthony Froude. 
Together with a Letter from the late Sir 
James Stephen, Bart., K.C.S I., dated 
December, 1886. 8vo., 25 net. 

Grey. — M.emojr of Sir George 
Grey, Bart., G.C.B., 1799-1882. By 
Mandell Creighton, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. With 3 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 3 vols. 
155. each. Addendum. 8vo., bd, sewed. 

Harrow School Register (The), 

1801-1900. Edited by M. G. Dauglish. 
8vo. 105. net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 35, bd. 

Haweis. — My Musical Life. By the 

Rev.H.R.HAWEis. With Portrait of Richard 
Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. net. 

Higgins. — The Bernards of Ab in g- 
ton AND Nether Wischendon : A Family 
History. By Mrs. Napier Higgins. 2 
Vols. 8vo., 215. net. 

Hiley. — Memories of Half a 
Century. By Richard W. Hiley, D.D., 
Vicar of Wighill, near Tadcaster, Yorks. 
8vo., 155. 

Hunter. — The Life of Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. 
By Francis Henry Skrine, F.S.S. With 
6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 other 
Illustrations. 8vo., 165. net. 

Jackson. — Stqnewall Jackson and 
THE American Civil War. By Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. Henderson. With 2 Portraits and 
33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 165. net. 
Kielmansegge.— of a Jour- 
ney TO England in the Years 1761 - 
1762. By Count Frederick Kielman- 
SEGGE. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
55. net. 

Luther. — Life of Luther. By 
Julius Kostlin. With 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd, 
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Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 25. (>d. 
Student's Edition i vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Post 8 vo., 12s. 
' Edinburgh' Edition. 2vols. 8vo.,6s. each. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. ^ 

Marbot. — The Memoirs of the 
Baron DE Marbot. 2 vols. • Cr. 8vo., 7s. 

Max Muller (F.) 

The Life and Letters of the 
Right Hon. Friedrich Max Muller. 
Edited by his Wile. With Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo., 32s. net. 

My Autobiography : a Fragment. 

With 6 Portraits. 8vo., 12s. 6t/. 

Auld Lang Syne. Second Series. 

8vo., los. bd. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 8vo.,5s. 

Morris. — The Life of William 
Morris. By J. W. Mackail. With 2 Por- 
traits and 8 other Illustrations by E. H. New, 
etc. 2 vols. Large Crown 8vo., los. net. 

On the Banks of the Seine. By 

A. M. F., Author of ‘ Foreign Courts and 
Foreign Homes’. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Paget. — Memoirs and Letters of 
Sir James Paget. Edited by Stephen 
Paget, one of his sons. With Portrait. 
8vo., 65. net. 

Rdmakr/shna ; LLis Life and 
Sayings. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
Muller. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Rich . — Mary Rich, Countess of 
Warwick (1625-1678) : Her Family and 
Friends. By C. Fell Smith. With 7 
Photogravure Portraits and 9 other Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., gilt top, i8i. net. 

Rochester, and other Litera^ 
Rakes of the Court of Charles II., with 
some Account of their Surroundings. By 
the Author of ‘ The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,’ The. Life of a P/;ig,’ etc. With 15 
Portraits. 8vo., 165. 

Romanes. — The Life and Letters 
OP George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and a Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
55. net. 

Russell . — SWALLOWFIELD AND ITS 
Owners. By Constance Lady Russell, 
of Swallowfield Park. With 15 Photogravure 
Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4to., 
gift edges, 42s. net. 


Seebohm. — TheOxford Reformers 
—John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8 vo., 145. 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare. By J. 0 . Halli- 
well-Phillipps. With Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 215. 

Tales of my Father.— By A. M. F. 

Crown 8vo., 65. 

Tallentyre. — The Women of the 

Salons, and other French Portraits. By 
S. G. Tallentyre, With 11 Photogravure 
Portraits. 8vo., los. bd. net. 

Thomson. — Eighty Years' Reminis- 
cences. By Colonel J, Anstruther 
Thomson. With numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo., 21S. net. 

Verney. — Memoirs of the Verney 
Family during the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Compiled from the Papers and 
Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon 
House, Bucks. By Frances Parthenope 
Verney and Margaret M. Verney, 
Abridged and cheaper Edition, With 24 
Portraits. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By 

Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo,, 
gilt top, 55, net, 

Walpole. — Some Unpublished 
Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited 
by Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. With 
2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. , 4s. 6d. net. 

Wellington. — Life of the Duke 
OP Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Wilkins (W. H.). 

A Queen of Tears : Caroline 

Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Princess 
of England, Sister of George III. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo., 36s. 

The Love of an Uncrowned 
Queen: Sophie Dorothea, Consort of 
George I., and her Correspondence with 
Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmarck. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo., 
12s. bd. net. 

Caroline the Illustrious, Queen- 
Consort of George II., and sometime 
ueen- Regent : a Study of Her Life and 
ime. With Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. bd. net. 
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Arnold. — Seas and Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illusts. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 

Ball (John). 

The Alpine Guide. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club, 
by W. A. B. CooLiDGE. 

Vol. L, The W estern Alps : the Alpine 
Region, South of the Rhone Valley, 
from the Col de Tenda to the Simplon 
Pass. With 9 New and Revised Maps. 
Crown 8vo., 125. net. 

Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the 
Alps: being a Revision of the General 
Introduction to the ‘ Alpine Guide *. 
Crown 8 VO., 35. net. 

Bent. — The Ruined Cities of Ma- 

SHON ALAND : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent. With 117 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Brassey (The Late Lady). 

A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam ’ ; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 75. 6d. 

‘ Silver Library ' Edition. With 66 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 

4to., td. sewed, is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 2S. cloth, or 3s. white parchment. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE ‘ Eoaring Forties ’. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 75. 6d. 

Cockerell. — Travels in Southern 

E UROPE AND tiieLe wt, 1 8 10- i8 1 7. By 
C. R. Cockerell, Architect, R.A. Edited 
by his Son, SamueC Pepys Cockerell. 
With Portrait. 8vo., los. 6d. net. 

Fountain (Paul). 

Tnk Great Deserts and Forests 
OF North America. With a Preface by 
W. H. Hudson, Author of ‘ The Naturalist 
in La Plata,’ etc. 8vo., gs. 6d. net. 


Fountain (Paul). — conthnied. 

The Great Mountains and 
Forests of South America. With 
Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 8vo., los. 6d. 
net. 

The Great North - Wesi' and 
THE Great Lake Region of North 
^America. 8vo., ios. 6<L net. 

Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Col- 
onies. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.,3s. 6d. 

The English in the West Indies : 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Grove. — Seventy-one Days' Camp- 
ing IN Morocco. By Lady Grove. With 
Photogravure Portrait and 32 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo., 75. 6<f. net. 

Haggard.—^ Winter Pilgrimage : 

Being an Account of Travels through 
Palestine, Italy and the Island of Cyprus, 
undertaken in the year 1900. By H. Rider 
Haggard. With 31 Illustrations Rom Photo- 
graphs. 

Hardwick.— //a" Ivory Trader in 

North Kenia : the Record of an Expedi- 
tion to the Country North of Mount Kenia 
in East Equatorial Africa, with an account 
of the Nomads of Galla-Land. By A. 
Arkell-Hardwick, F.R.G.S. With 23 
Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. 
8vo., 125. M. net. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable. 
Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Knight (E. F.). 

South Africa after the War. 
With 17 Illustrations. 8vo., 105. 6d. net. 

With the Royal Tour : a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Tour of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
Greater Britain. With i6 Illustrations 
and a Map. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte ’ ; the 
Narrative of a Search fot Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Knight (E. F.) — coniinued. 

Where Three Empires Meeti a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The '■Falcon' on the Baltic: a 

Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-'page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3i. M. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1887 : 

A Ramble IN British Columbia. By J, A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Lynch. — Armenia : Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 197 
Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced 
from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, 
and a Map of Armenia and adjacent 
countries. 2 vols. Medium 8vo., gilt top, 
425. net. 

Nansen. — The First Crossing of 
Greenland. By Fridtjof Nansen. With 
143 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo., 
3s. td. 

Rice. — Occasional Essays on Na- 
tive South Indian Life. By Stanley 
P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 8vo., los. td. 

Smith. — Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 
Illustrations and Numerous Plans. 

Part I. England, ibmo., 35. net. 

Part II. IVales and Ireland. i6mo., 
3r. Yiet. 


Spender.— Winters in Nor- 
way: being an Account of Two Holidays 
spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh Driving, 
and including an Expedition to the Lapps. 
By A. Edmund Spender. With 40 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs, 8vo., los. td, net. 

Stephen. — The Play-Ground of 
Europe (The Alps). By Sir Leslie 
Stephen, K.C.B. With 4 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

I 

I Stutfield and Collie.— Climbs and 
Exploration in the CANADiAh Rockies. 
By Hugh E. M, Stutfield and J. Nor- 
man Collie, F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 24 
Full-page Illustrations, and 56 Half-page 
Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. td. net. 

Sverdrup. — New Land: being a 

Record of the Voyage of the From to the 
Arctic Regions, 1898-1902. By Captain 
Otto Sverdrup. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 2i. td. cloth. 

Tyndall.— (John). 

The Glaciers of the Alps, With 

61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. td. net. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 
With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., ts. td. net. 


Sport and Pastime. 

the badminton library. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 

and A. E. T. WATSON. 


ARCHER. Y. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond. With Contributions by 
Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, etc. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 95.^net. 


ATHLETICS. • By Montague 
Shearman. With Chapters on Athletics 
at School by W. Beacher Thomas ; Ath- 
letic Sports in America by C. H. Sherrill ; 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. Rye, 
and an Introduction by Sir Richard Web- 
ster (Lord Alverstone). With 12 Plates 
and 37 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 
c^th, net ; half«bound,with gilt top,95.net. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 

Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. Selous, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8yo., cloth, ts. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Colonel R. Heber 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth 
65. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 
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Sport and continued, 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY-co«;i««^rf. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 

and A. E. T. 'WATSON. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 
foot, .R.E., With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, etc. 
With II Plates, 19 Illustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs, net. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 

By Harding Cox, Charles Richardson, 
and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. With 
20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, gs. net. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and 

the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, ^yith Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. Grace, 
F. Gale, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net ; half-bound, with 
gilt top, gs. net. 


DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove. 

With Contributions by Miss Middleton, 
The Hon. Mrs. Armytage, etc. With 
Musical Examples, and 38 Full-page Plates 
and 93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, gs. net. 

• 

DRIVING. By H is Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. Watson the Earl of 
Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8voi, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

fencing, boxing, and 

WRESTLING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 18 Plates 
and 24 Illustrations in the Text. Crovm 
8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, gs. net. 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 

Pennell. 

Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major 
John P. Traherne, etc. With g Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, etc. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, gs. net. 

Vol. 11 . PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 
G. Christopher Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous Illustrations 01 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

FOOTBALL. History, by Mon- 
tague Shearman ; Thb Associa’i ION 
Game, by W. J. Oakley and G. O. Smith ; 
The Rugby Union Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contributions by 
R. E. Macnaghten, M. C, Kemp, J. E. 
Vincent, Walter Camp and A. Suther- 
land. With ig Plates and 35 Illustrations 
in the Text, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 
Andrew Lang, etc. With 34 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the T ext. Crown 8vo. , cloth , 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the 
(Eighth) Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and 
Mowbray Morris. With Contributions by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Longman, 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilf top, gs, net. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By Alfred C. Harmsworth, the 
Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat, the 
Hon. John Scott-Montagu, R. J. Me- 
CREDY, the Hon. C. S. Rolls, Sir David 
Salomons, Bart., etc. With 13 Plates and 
136 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, gs. net; half-bound, 12s. net. 

A Cloth Box for use when Motoring, as. net. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 

THE BADMINTON LlBRhRY— continued. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 

and A. E. T. WATSON. 


MO UNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dent. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Matthews, etc. 
With 13 Plates and gi Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

POETRY OF SPORT {THE).— 

Selected by Hedley Peek. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. 
Dale, The Late Duke of Beaufort, The 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 Illusts. in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, ; 
with gilt top, gs. net. j 

ROWLNG. By R. P. P. Rowe and 

C. M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Serocold and F. C. Begg ; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc Smith ; 
and on PUNTING by P. W. Squire. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net, 

SHOOTING. 

Vol. 1 . FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. With ii Plates and 
gs Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
gs. net. 

Vol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
iMiIf-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SEA FISHING. By John Bicker- 

DYKE, Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred 
C. Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 22 
Full-page Plates and 175 Illusts. in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with 
gilt top, gs. net. 


SEATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev, 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SWIMMING. By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Secs, of the 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 112 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. 0 . Pleydell-Bou- 
VERIE, and A. C. Ainger. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. Mar- 
shall, Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 Plates and 
65 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
gs. net. 


YACHTING. 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, etc. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., C. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, R. 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. With 
21 Plates and g3 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt fop, gs. net. 

Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc. 
By R. T. Pritchett, The Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P., The Earl of 
Onslow, James McFerran, etc. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, gs. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 
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Sport and Va&iixao—cotttinued. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 

The Volumes are also issued half -bound in Leather, with gilt top. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- 
tory, by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. With 
II Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Re . H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams. Crown 8vo,, 5s. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 

by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
8vo., 51. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpher.son ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; Coursing, 
by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 
S. Gibbons and G. H. Longman ; Cookery, 
by Col. Kenney Herbert. With g 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Harting. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 10 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


Price 75. 6d. net each. 

SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By 

L. H. De Visme Shaw. With Chapters on 
Snipe and Woodcock in Ireland by Richard 
jTUssher. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

RED DEER. — Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron of Lochiel ; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebrington ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 

Gathorne-Hardy. With Chapters on the 
Law of .Salmon Fishing by Claud Douglas 
Pennant; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo., 55. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess 

OF Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William 

Senior (‘ Redspinner,’ Editor of the 
‘ Field’). With Chapters by John Bicker- 
dyke and W. H. Pope; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 12 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Alverstone and Alcock. — Si//!X£y 

Cricket; its History and Associations. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Alvkk- 
STONE, L.C.J., President, and C.W. Alcock, 
Secretary, of the Surrey County Cricket 
Club. With 48 Illustrations. 8vo., 55. net. 

Bickerdyke. — Da vs of My Life on 
Water, Fresh and Salt; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Blackburne. — Mr. Blackburnes 
Games at Chess. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief History of 
Blindfold Chess, by P. Anderson Graham. 
With Portrait of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo., 
^5. 6d. n^t. 


Hllis. — Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8 vo., 4s. 6d 

Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
OF Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling : or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 15s. 

Fremantle. — Book of the 
Rifle. By the Hon. T. F. Fremantle, 
V.D., Major, ist Bucks V.RC. With 54 
Plates and 107 Diagrams in the Text, 8vp., 
I2r. 6d. net, 
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Sport and Y9>S^^mQ--continued, 


Gathorne - Hardy. — Autumns in 
Argyleshirb with Rod and Gun. By 
the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. With 
8 Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn. 
8vo., 6i. net. 

Graham. — Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 

Hutchinson. — The Book of Golf 

AND Golfers. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. With 71 Portraits from Photographs. 
Large crown 8vo., gilt top, 7s. 6 d. net. 

Lang. — Angling Sketches. By 

Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

Lillie. — Croquet up to Da te. Con- 
taining the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. By Ar- 
thur Lillie. With ig Illustrations (15 
Portraits), and numerous Diagrams. 8vo., 
lor. td. net. 

Longman. — Chess Openings. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Mackenzie. — Notes for Hunting 

Men. By Captain Cortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown 8vo., 2J. 6 d. net. 

Madden. — The Diary of Master 
William Silence : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., gilt top, i6s. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats : a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets oi 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6f. 

Millais (John Guille). 

The Wild- Fowler in Scotland. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure by 
Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., 8 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates and 50 
Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings 
and from Photographs. Royal 4to., gilt 
top, 305. net. 

The Natural History of the 
British Surface -Feeding Ducks. 
With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 
in Colours) from Drawings by the Author, 
Archibald Thorburn, and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to.,cloth,gilt top,;^6 65.net. 

Modern Bridge.— By ‘Slam'. With 

a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as adopted 
by the Portland and Turf Clubs. x8mo., 
gilt edges, 35. 6d, net. 

Park. — The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1^87-^. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tes in the Tejtt. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 
The Cross-Bow : Mediaeval and 
Modern; Military and Sporting; its 
Construction, History and Management, 
with a Treatise on the Balista and Cata- 
pult of the Ancients. With 220 Illustra- 
tions. Royal 4to., 35. net. 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Letters to Young SnooTERsi^tzoxi^ 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 125. 6d. 

Letters to Young Shooters. 

(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 185. 

Pole . — The Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist. By William 
Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8 vo., gilt edges, 25. net. 

Proctor. — How to Play Whist: 
WITH THE Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Ronalds. — Lhe Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 145. 

Somerville.— A B C of 

Fox-hunting. By E. (E. Somerville, 
M.F.H., Joint Author of ‘ Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.,’ etc. With Illustrations 
in Colour by the Author. 4to., boards, 
lOi. &d. net. 

Thomas-Stanford. — ^ Fiver of 

Norway; being the Notes and Reflections 
of an Angler. By Charles Thomas- 
Stanford. With 10 Photogravure Plates, 
I Map and i Plan. 8vo., gs. net. 

Thompson, Cannan and Doneraile. 

—Combined Band - in - Hand Figure 
Skating. By Norcliffe G. Thompson, 
F. Laura Cannan and Viscount Done- 
raile, Members of the Silcating Club. 
i6mo. * 

Warner. — Cricket Across the 
Seas: being an Account of the Tour of 
Lord Hawke’s Team in New Zealand and 
Australia. By P. F. Warner With 32 
Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo., ^5. net, 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, &C. 


Abbott. — The Elements of Logic. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 3s. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

An Introduction to Aristotl^s 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (BookX. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes, By the Rev. E. 
Moore, D.D. Crown 8vo., los. 6 d . 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding and D. U. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £i 13s. td . 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Speddino. 7 vols. 8vo., 4s. 

The Ess a vs: with Annotations. By 
Richard Whatelv, D.D. 8vo., loj. 6 d . 

The Essays: with Notes. By F. 
Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo.,6s. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 2i. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental and Moral Science ; a 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo., los. 6 d . 

Or separately. 

Part I. Psychology and History of 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo., 6s. td . 
Part II. Theory OF E thics and E thical 
Systems. Crown 8vo., 4s, 6 d . 

Logic, Deduction. Cr.Svo., 

4s. Part II. Induction. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 6d. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 
8vo., 15s. , 

The Emotions and the Will 
8vo., 15s. 

Practical Essays. Cr.Svo., 25. 

Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
sophical Topks, 8yc>„ 7** 


Baldwin. — A College Manual op 
Rhetoric, By Charles Sears Baldwin. 
A.M,, Ph.D. Crown 8vo., 45. 6<i. 


Brooks. — The Elements of Mind : 

^eing an Examination into the Nature of 
the First Division of the Elementary Sub- 
stances of Life. By H. Jamyn Brooks. 
8vo., 105 . 6 d. net. 


Brough. — The Study of Mental 
Science: Five Lectures on the Uses and 
Characteristics of Logic and Psychology. 
By J. Brough, LL.D, Crown 8vo, 25. net. 


Crozier (John Beattie).. 

Civilisation aNd Progress: beingf 
the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,i4S. 

History of Intellectual Devel- 
opment: on the Lines of M odern Evolution . 

Vol. I. 8vo., 145. 

Vol. II. {In preparation.) 

Vol. III. 8vo., 105 . fid. 


Fite. — An Introductory Study of 
Ethics. By Warner Fite. Cr. 8vo.,65.6(f. 


Green (Thomas Hill).— The Works 

OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo. 
165. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., aw. 

Lectures on the Principles op 
Political Obligation. With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanqukt. 8vo., 5s. 

' 4 

Gumhill.— Morals of Suicip^ 

By the Rev. J. Gurnhill, B.A, Vol. L, 
Crown 8vo., 5s, net, Vol. H-- Crowii Svdi.^ 
5^. net. 
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Mental, Moral* and Political Philosophy— con^muec/. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, &>C. 


Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 165. 

The Theory of Practice: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

The Philosophy of Reflection, 
2 vols. 8vO., 215. ( 

The Metaphysic of Experience. 
Book I. General Analysis of Experience ; 
Book II. Positive Science; Book III. 
Ana ysis of Conscious Action ; Book IV. 
The Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo., 365. net. 

Hume. — The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 285. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 145. Treatise 
OF Human Nature". 2 vols. 145. 

James (William, M.D., LL.D.). 

The Will to Believe^ and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown 
8 VO., 75. (id. 

The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience: a Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in igoi- 
igo2. 8vo., I2S. net. 

Talks to Teachers on Psycho- 
logy, AND to Students on some of 
Life's Ideals. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 

jfusTiNlAN : Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. 8 vo., i 8 s. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, 
AND Other Works on the Theory op 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125. 6d. 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Mbtaphysic op Ethics. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown 8vo, 35. 
Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of 
THE Four Figures. T^tnslated by T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo., 65 

Kelly . — Government or • Human 
Evolution. By Edmond Kelly, M.A., 
F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
net. Vol. II. Collectivism and Individualism. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. net. 

Killick .—Handbook to Mill's 
SystbmMf Logic, By Rev. A. H. 
Killick, 'TM.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 64 , 


Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Philosophy of Conduct : a T reatise 
of the Facts, Principles and Ideals of 
Ethics. 8vo., 215. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8V0., 215. 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy: a Text- Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. 8vo., 125. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8V0., 125. 

Primer of Psychology. Cr. 8vo., 

55. 6ff. 

Lecky(WiLLiAM Edward Hartpole). 
The Map of Life : Conduct and 

Character. Crown 8vo,, 55. net. 

History of European Morals 
FROM Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 105. net. 

A Survey of English Ethics : 
being the First Chapter of W. E. H. 
Lecky’s ‘ History of European Morals '. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. Hirst. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 
History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Rationalism 
IN Europe. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 105. net. 
Democracy and Liberty. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 365. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 105. net, 

Lutoslawski. — The Origin and 

Growth of Plato's Logic. With an 
Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his Writings. By Wincenty 
Lutoslawski. 8 vo., 215. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Science of Thought, 8 vo., 215. 
The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 
osophy. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. net. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 
On Liberty, Crown 8vo., is, 4^. 
Considerations o,n Representa- 
tive Govbrnmbet, Crown 8vo., 25. 
Utilitarianism. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo., 165. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo., 55. 
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Mental, Moral, and Politieal continued. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, &C. 


Monck. — Aat Introduction to 
Logic. By William Henry S. Monck, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Myers. — Human Personality and 
ITS Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Frederic W. H. Myers. 2 vols. 8vo,, 
42r. net. 

Pierce. — Studies in Auditory and 
Visual Space Perception : Essays on 
Experimental Psychology. By A. H. 
Pierce. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Richmond. — The Mind of a Child. 
By Ennis Richmond. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6rf. 

Sully (James). 

An Essay on Laughter : its 
Forms, its Cause, its Development and 
its Value. 8vo., 12s. 6rf. net. 

The Human Mind : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
Outlines of Psychology. Crown 
8vo., 95. 

The Teacher's Handbook Of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 65. 6rf. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo., 

125. 6^. net. 

Children's Ways: being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘ Studies of Childhood ’. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 45. fid. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. By 
Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo., 285. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic: an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburne, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo., 25. bd. 


Thomas. — Intuitive Suggestion. 
By J. W. Thomas, Author of ‘ Spiritual Law 
in the Natural World,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 
35. bd. net. 

Webb. — The Veil of Isis : a Series 
•i Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., 105. 6rf. 

Weber. — History of Philosophy 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., 165. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon's Essays. With Annotations. 

8 vo., 105. bd. 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6rf. 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8 vo., 

4s, 6d. 

Zeller (Dr; Edward). 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. 0. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 

Outlines of the History op 
Greek Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 105. bd. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., 185. 

Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. 0. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 105. bd. 

Aristotle AND the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
telloe, M.A., and J. H. Muirhead. 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 245. 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 

i 


A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. Dev AS, M,A. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 

First Principle^ of Knowledge. 
By John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

General Metaphysics. By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Moral Philosophy {Ethics and 
Na tural Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 65, bd. 


Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
Crown 8vo«i 55# S*J*i M«A« (Lond*)« Cr* 8vo*i 65* 6(1^ 
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History and Science of Language, &o. 


Davidson.— and Import- 
ant English Words : Explained and Ex- 
emplified, By William L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. (id, 

Graham. — English Synonyms^ 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo,, 6s. 

Max Miiller (F.). € 

The Science of Language. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., los. 

Biographies op Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


|. Max MiiHer (F.) — continued. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Last Essays. First Series. Essays 

on Language, Folk-lore and other Sub- 
jects. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S.‘ 
With full Index. Crown 8vo., 95. net. 


Political Economy, Economics, &e. 


Agacy. — Free Trade, Protection, 
Dumping, Bounties and Preferential 
Tariffs. By Henry A. Agacy. 8vo,, 
25 . 6d. net. 

Ashley (W. J.), 

English Economic History and 
Theory. Crown 8vo., Part I., 55. Part 
II., 105 . fid. 

Surveys, Historic and Economic. 

Crown 8vo., 95. net. 

The Adjustment of Wages: a 
Study on the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and the United States. 
With 4 Maps. 8vo., 125. fid. net. 
British Industries : a Series of 
General Reviews for Business Men and 
Students. By various Authors. Edited by 
W. J. Ashley. Crown 8vo., 55. fid. net. 

Bagehot. — Economic Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo., 35. fid. 

Balfour.— E conomic Notes on In- 
sular Free Trade. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour, M.P. 8 vo., 
sewed, 15. net ; cloth, is. fid. net. 

Barnett. — Practicable Socialism : 
Essays on Social Reform. By Samuel A. 
and Henrietta Barnett. Crown 8vo., fis. 

Devas. — A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 
75. fid. \Stonyhurst Philosophical Series.) 

Dewey. — Financial History of the 
United States. By Davis Rich Dewey. 
Crown 8 VO., 75. fid. net. #- 

Leslie.— on Political Eco- 
nomy. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, Hon. 
LL.p., Dubl. 8 vp., 105. fid. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 

' Bimetallism. 8vo., 55. net. 
TmmMlsmsnts OF Banking. Cr . 


Macleod (Henry Dunning) — cont: 
The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. I. 8 vo., 125. Vol. II. las. 
The Theory of Credit. 8vo. 
In I Vol., 305. net; or separately, Vol. 
I., 105 . net, Vol. II., Part I., los. net, 
Vol II., Part II. los. net. 

Indian Currency. 8vo., 2s, 6d. net. 

Mill. — Political Economy. By 
John Stuart Mill. Popular Edition. Cr. 
8vo.,35.6d. Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.,30S. 

Mulhall . — Industries and Wealth 
OF Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall, ' 
F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams, Cr. 8vo., 85. fid. 

Sturgis. — The Prime Minister's 

Pamphlet-, a Study and Some Thoughts. 
By Julian Sturgis. 8 vo., is. net. 

Symes. — Political Economy : a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By Js E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo., as. fid. 

Toynbee. — Lectures on the In^ 
dustrial Revolution of the 18 th Cen- 
tury IN England. By Arnold Toynbee. 

8V0., 105 . fid. 

Webb. — London Educa noN. By 
Sidney Webb. Crown 8vo., as, fid. net. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The History of Trade OpiONiSMr 
With Map and Bibliography. 8vo.,75. 6d. 
net. ‘ 

Industrial Democracy: a Stud;J^ 
in Trade Unionisin. a vole. 8vo., las. n^; 
PROBifEMs OF Modern iNDustRY. 
,8vo., 55. net. 

The History of Liquor Licensings 
IN England, principally from lyoo ra,-. 
1830. Crown 8vo., 25. fid, net. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &o. 


.Annandale and Robinson. — Fas- 
ciculi Malaybnses : Anthropological and 
Zoological Results of an Expedition to 
Perak and the Siamese Malay States, 
1901*2. Undertaken by Nelson Annan- 
dale and Herbert C. Robinson. With 
Plates and Illustrations in the Text. An- 
' ThROPOLOGY, Part I. 4to., 155. net. 
Zoology, Part I. 4to., 30s. net. Part II., 
4to., 20s. net. 

Avebury. — The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. With 
6 Plates and 20 Illustrations. 8vo., 185. 

Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
» tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

A Primer of Evolution : being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘ The Story 
of Creation’. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 15 . M, 

Doubts about Darwinism. By a 

Semi-Darwinian. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Keller. — Queries in Ethnography. 
By Albert Galloway Keller, Ph.D. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25 . net. 


Lang and Atkinson. — Social 

Origins. By Andrew Land, M.A., LL.D. ; 
and Primal Law. By J. J. Atkinson. 
8vo., 105. 6 d. net. 

Lamarck, the Founder 
OP Evolution: his Life and Work, with 
Translations of his Writings on Organic 
Evolution. By Alpheus S. Packard, 
M.Id., LL.D. With 10 Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Large Crown 8vb., 95. net. 

Romanes (George John). 

Essays. Ed. by C. Lloyd Morgan. 

Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

An Examination of Weismann- 
ism. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Darwin, and after Darwin: an 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 105. td. 

Part II. Post-Darwinian Questions: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

105 . 6</. 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Questions: 
Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


The Seienee of Religion, &e. 


Balfour. — The Foundations of 
Bblibp: being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour. Cr. 8vo., 65. net. 

Baring-Gould. — The Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 
By the Rev. S. ‘Baring-Gould. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greek Li- 
terature. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
]M.A., LL.D. 8 vo., 15^. 

James.— Varieties of Re- 
UGIOUS Experience : a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on 
Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 
1901-1902. By William James, LL.D., 
' etc. 8vo., 125 . net. 

Lang (Andrew)^ . 

‘ Magic AND Religion. 8vo., ios. 6rf. 
Custom- and Myth: Studies of 
Early Usage ■ and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6rf. 
Myth, Ritual, and Rehqion, 2 
vote. Crown 8vo.. 7 i. 


Lang (Andrew) — continued. 

Modern Mythology : a Reply t® 

Professor Max Muller. 8vo., 95. 

The Ma king of Religion. Cr. 8 vo., 

55. net. 

Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 

The Silesian Horseherd Das 
PfbrdebOrla ’) : Questions of the Hour 
answered by F. Max Muller. . With a 
Preface by J. Estlin Carpenter. Crown 
8vo., 55. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. IV. Essavsvon Mythology and F<dk* 
lore. < Cirown ovo., 55. 

The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo., 75. 64» net. 

Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology. 2 vote. Svo., 325. 

The Origin and Growth of Relj-. 

GiON, as illustrated by the 
India. The Hibbert Lediih», 
at the Chapter House, Wekbm(iH^ 
Abb^, in 1878. Crown w,, 51, 
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The Seienoe of Religion, &e. — continued. 


Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.)— 

continued. 

Introduction to the Science of 
ReugioN: Four Lectures delivered at tl‘ c 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Natural Religion. The Gi/Tord 

Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in i8go. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Anthropological Religion. The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Theosophy^ or Psychological Re- 
ligion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow jn 1892. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. < 


Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.)— 

continued. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Last JSssays. Second Series — 
Essays on the Science of Religion, 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Oakesmith. — The Religion of 

Plutarch: a Pagan Creed of Apostolic 

Times. An Essay. By John Oakesmith, 

D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Wood-Martin (W. G.). 

Traces of the Elder Faiths of 
Ireland : a Folk-lore Sketch. A Hand- 
book of Irish Pre-Christian Traditions. 
With 192 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., 
30s. net. 

Pagan Ireland : an Archaeological 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities. With 512 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 155. 


Classical Literature, Translations, &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenica. a Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

^ schylus . — Eu men IDES of Mschy- 
LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 7s. 

Aristophanes. — The Acha^nians 

OF Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo., u. 

Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 

Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo., 3J. 6d. 

Charicles : or, Illustrations ot the 
Private Life of th<^ Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greek Li- 
terature. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews., 8vo., 155. 

Cicero.— Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols: I., II., III., 8vo., 
each 124 . Vol. IV., 154. Vol. V., 144. 
V^l. VI., i2|. Vol. VII. Index, 74. 6d. 


Harvard Studies in Classical 

Philology. Edited by a Committee of the 
Classical Instructors of Harvard University. 
Vols. XL, 1900 ; XII., 1901 ; XIII., 1902 ; 
XIV., 1903. 8vo., 64. 6d. net each. 

Hime . — Lucian, the Syrian Sa- 
tirist. By Lieut.-Col. Henry W. L. Hime, 
(late) Royal Artillery. 8vo., 55. net. 

Homer,— The Odyssey of Homer, 
Done into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Horace. — The Works of Horace, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By William 
C ouTTS, M.A. Crown 8vo., 54. net. 

lading,— H omer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., 94. net. 

Lucian. — Translations from 
Lucian. By Augusta M. Campbell 
Davidson, M.A. Edin. Crotvn 8vo., 54. net. 

Ogilvie. — Horae Latinae : Studies 
in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Robert Ogilvie, M.A.,LL.D., H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Schools for Scotland. Edited 
by Alexander Souter, M.A. With a 
Memoir by Joseph Ogilvie, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo., 124 . 6d. net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, & g . — continued. 


Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman and 
Grbbk Antiqvitibs. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6i. net. | 

Sophocles. — Translated into English i 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., j 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., i 
8 j . U. 

Theophrastus. — The Characters I 

OF Theophrastus: a Translation, with | 
Introduction. By Charles E. Bennett I 
and William A. Hammond, Professors in I 
Cornell University. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Tyrrell. — Dublin Translations 
INTO Greek and Latin Verse. Edited 
by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo., 6i. 

Virgil. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Virgil — continued. 

The jEneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The ASneids of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. By William Morris. 
Grown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The /Eneid of Virgil^ freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

The AS,neid of Virgil, Translated 
into English Verse by James Rhoades. 
Books I. -VI. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Books VII. -XII. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil. Translated into English Prose 
by J. W. Mackail, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. i6mo., 5s. 

Wilkins. — The Groiyth of the 
Homeric Poems. By G. Wilkins. 8vo.,6s. 


Poetry and 

Arnold. — The Ligh t of the World : 

or, The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustrations 
after Holman Hunt. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and How to 
Act Them. With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 

Nursery Comedies : Twelve Tiny 
Plays for Children. Fcap. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Rumpelstiltzkin : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; i Fe- 
male). From ‘Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them ’. With Illustrations, 
Diagranis and Music. Cr.8vo., sewed, 6d. 


the Drama. 

Cochrane. — Collected Verses. By 

Alfred Cochrane, Author of ‘ The Kes- 
trel’s Nest, and other Verses,’ ‘ Leviore 
Plectro,’ etc. With a Frontispiece by H. J. 
Ford. Fcp. 8vo., 55. net. 

Dabney. — The Musical Basis of 
Verse : a Scientific Study of the Prin- 
ciples of Poetic Composition. By J. P. 
Dabney. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Graves. — ■ Clytmmnestra : a 
Tragedy. By Arnold F. Graves. With 
a Preface by Robert Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Hither and Thither: Songs and 

Verses. By the Author of ‘Times and 
Days,’ etc. Fcp. 8vo., sr. 

Ingelow Gean). 

Poetical Works. Complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 65. net. 

Lyrical and other Poems. Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d, cloth plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 
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Poetry and the 

Kendall . — Poems of Henry 
Clarence Kendall. With Memoir by 
Frederick C. Kendall. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Grass OF Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 
as. 6 d. net. 

t 

Tne Blue Poetry Book. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With loo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

Lecky . — Poems. By William Ed- 
ward Hartpole Lecky. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

L]rtton (The Earl of), (Owen 
Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6^. 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., los. 6</. 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Macaulay . — La ys of Ancient Pome, 
WITH ‘ Ivry' and ‘ The Armada ’. By 
Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., los. 6 d. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2s. 6d. gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weouelin. Crown 
8vo., 3s. net. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, 
IS. 6 d. cloth. 

MacDonald .-— .(4 Book of Strife^ in 

THE FORM OF THE- DiARY OF AN OlD 
Soul : Poems. By Gforge MacDonald, 
LL.D. i8mo., 6s. 

Morris (William). 

POETICAL WORKS — Library Edition. 
Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 5s. net each. 

f 

The Earthly Paradise, 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 

The Life and Death of Jason. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The Defence of Gueneyere, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The Story OF Sigurd the Volsung, 
AND The Fall of the Nislungs. Cr. 
’8vo., 5?^ n«t. 


continued. 

Morris continued. 

Poems by the Way, and Love is 
Enough. Crown 8v6., 5s. net. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done 

into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The ASneids of Virgil. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The Tale of Beowulf, sometime 
King of the Folk of the Wbdbrgra ts. 
Translated by William Morris and A. 
J. Wyatt. Crown 8vo., 5s. pet. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 25s. ; 
or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6 d. 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo., 
6s. net. 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6s. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and 
Other Poems. Cheaper Impression. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6rf. net. 

For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 27, 28, 37 and 40. 

Mors et Victoria. Cr. 8vo., 55. net. 

*** This is a drama in three acts, the 
scene of which is laid in France 
shortly after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 

Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 

of the Fourteenth Century. Edited from 
the Thornton MS., with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary. By Mary Macleod 
Banks. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6W. 

N esbit. — La ys and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8 vo., 3s. 6 <f. Second Series, 
With Portrait. Crown 8 vo., 55. 

Riley. — Old Fashioned Roses i 
Poems. By J^mes Whitcomb Riley. 
i2mo.| gilt top, 51. 

‘ ♦ '' ^ 

Romanes. — A Selection feom the 

Poems of George John Pomanes, M:a., 
LL.D.i F.R.S. With an Introduction by 
T. Herbert Warren, President of MRgr 
d«l«n College, Oxford* Crown 8 vo.,. 45 . 
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Poetry and the 

Savage-Armstrong.— of 

Down. By G. F. Savage-Armstrong, 
M.A,, D.Litt. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Sh^espeare. 

Bowdler's Family Shakespeare. 
With 36 Woodcuts, i vol. 8vo., 14J. 
Or in 6 vols., Fcp. 8vo., 215. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., if. 6d. 

Stevenson. — A Childs Garden of 

Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 5s. 


continued. 

Trevelyan. — Cecilia Gonzaga : a 

Drama. By R. C. Trevelyan. Fcp. 
8vo., 2S. 6d. net. 


Wagner.— Nibelungen Ring. 

Done into English Verse by Reginald 
Rankin, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Harris- 
tof-at-Law, 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. Fcp. 
8vo., gilt top, 4s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Siegfried, The Twilight of the 
Gods. Fcp. 8vo.( gilt top, 45. td. 


Fiction, Humour, &e. 


Anstey (F.). 

Voces Populi. (Reprinted from 
‘Punch’.) 

First Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt 
top, 3f. net. 

Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 
3s. net. 

The Man from BlankleVs, and 

other Sketches. (Reprinted from ‘ Punch ’.) 
VVith 25 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 3s. net. 


Bailey (H. C.). 

My Lady of Orange : a Romance 
of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6f. 
Karl of Erbach : a Tale of the 
, Thirty Years’ War. Crown 8vo., 65. 
The Master of Gray : a Tale of 
the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 

Novels and Tales. Complete 
in II vols. Crown 8vo., if. 6d. each, or 
in sets, ii vols., gilt top, isf. net. 


Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke ; 

Count Alarcos : a 
Tragedy. 

Alroy ; Ixion in. 
Heaven ; The In- 
fernal Marriage ; 
Popanilla. 

Tancred. 

Novels and Tales. 
BNDBN Edition. With 


Contarlni Fleming ; 
The Rise of Iskan- 
der. 

Sybil. 

|,Heniietta Temple. 
Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 

The Hugh- 
2 Portraits and 


ji Vignettes, ii vpls, Crown 8vp,, 425. 


Bottome. — Life^ the Interpreter. 
By Phyllis Bottome, Crown 8vo., 6i. 

Churchill. — Savrola : a Tale of the 

Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M.P. Cr. 8vo., 6f, 

Converse. — Long Will : a Tale of 

Wat Tyler and the Peasant Rising in the 
Reign of Richard II. By Florence Con- 
verse. With 6 Illustrations by Garth 
Jones. Crown 8vo., 6f, 

Davenport. — By the Ramparts of 

Jezkeel: a Romance of Jehu, King of 
Israel. By Arnold Davenport. With 
Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo,, 6f. 

Dougall. — Beggars All. By L. 

Dougall. Crown 8vo., 3f. 6d. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3f. bd. 

The Refugees: A Tale of the 
Huguenots, ^ith 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3f. 6<f. 

The Stark Munro Letters, Cr. 
8vo., 3f. 6<f. 

The Captain of the PoLESTARy 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d, 

Dunbar. — The Sons 0* Cormac : 
Irish Legends. By Aldis Dunbar. With 
8 Illustrations by Miss Lui^more, Or,^vo* 
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Fiction, Humour, &e. — continued. 


Farrar (F. W., late Dean of Can- 
terbury). 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 65. net. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 

Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo.; gilt 
top, 65. net. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Story 
of Child Life, With 12 Illustrations by 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. Crown 
8vo., 6i. 

The Professor's Children. With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Francis (M. E.). 

Christian Thal : a Story of Musi- 
cal Life. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Piander’s Widow. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Yeoman Fleetwood. With Fron- i 

tispiece. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 

Pastorals of Dorset. With 8 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Manor Farm. With P'rontis- 
piece by Claud C. du Pre Cooper. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s. 


Froude. — The Two Chiefs of Dun- 

boy: an Irish Romanceofthe Last Century. 
By James A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Haggard Side, The ; being Essays 

in Fiction. By the Author of ‘ Times and 
Days,’ ‘ Auto da Fe,’ &c. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Haggard (H. Kider). 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Allai^s Wife. With 34 Illustra- 
tippp. Cfown 8vo., ^5. 6 d. 


Haggard (H. Rider) — continued. 
Beatrice. With Frontispiece and 

Vignette. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Black Heart and White Heart., 

AND OTHER S TORIES. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Dr. Therne. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Heart of the World. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Lysbeth. With 26 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 65. 

Maiwa's Revenge. Cr. 8vo., \s. 6d. 

Montezuma's Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 35. 6 d. 

Mr. Meeson's Will. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Pearl-Maiden : a Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Stella Fregelius : A Tale of 
Three Destinies. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Swallow : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

The People of the Mist. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

The Witch's Head. With 16 
Illustrations. Crowp 8vo., 6 d. 
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Haggard and Lang. — TheWorld^s 

Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Harte. — In the Carqujnez IVoods. 

By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Hope. — The Heart of Princess 
OsRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Howard. — The Failure of Success. 

By Lady Mabel Howard. Crown 8vo., 

6s. 

Hutchinson. — A Friend of Nelson. 

By Horace G. Hutchinson. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Jerome. — Sketches in Lavender: 
Blue and Green. By Jerome K. Jerome, 
Author of ‘ Three Men in a Boat,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Joyce. — Old Celtic Romances. 

Twelve of the most beautiful of the Ancient 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Lang (Andrew). 

A Monk of Fife ; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by Selwyn Image. Crown 8vo,, 
3s. 6d. 

The Disentanglers. With 7 
Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). 

The Hinderers. Crown 8vo., 25 . 6r/. 

The a utobiography of a Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8 vo., 2s. 6 d. net. ^ 

Doreen. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Hope the Hermit : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Marchmont. — In the Name of a 

Woman: a Romance. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Mason and Lang. —Parson Kelly. 

By* A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Max Muller. — Deutsche Liebe 

(German Love) : Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien, Collected by F. Max 
Muller. Translated from the German by 
G. A. M, Crown 8vo. , gilt top, 5s. 


Melville (G. J. Whyte). 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 

Crown 8vo., is. 6d. each. 


MtvvimdiVi— F lotsam : A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. With Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette by H. G. Massey. Crown 8vo,, 
3s. 6d. 


Morris (William). 

The Sundering Flood. Cr. 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

The Water of the Wondrous 

Isles. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Well A%r the World’s End. 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 

The Wood Beyond the World. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

The Story of the Glittering 
Plain, which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre 
of the Undying. Square post 8vo., 
5s. net. 
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Morris (William) — continued. 

The Roots of the Mountains^ 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 85. ' ^ 

A Tale of the House of the 
WoLFiNGS. and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 6i. 

A Dream of John Ball^ and a 
King's Lesson. i6mo., 25. net. 

News from Nowhere; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters I 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 

IS. td. 

The Story of Grettir the Strong. 
Translated from the Icelandic by EirIkk 
Magnusson and William Morris. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. net. 

Three Northern Love Stories, 
AND Other Tales. Translated from the 
Icelandic by Eirikr MagnOsson and 
William Morris. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37 and 40. 


Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss AND Gain; The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Callista : A Tale of the Third 

Century. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 


Phillipps-Wolley— a Legend 

of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 
WoLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 3s. 6d. 


Portman. — Station Studies : being 
the Jottings of an African Official. By 
Lionel Portman. Crown 8vo., 5s. net, 


Sewell (Elizabeth ® 

A Glimpse of the World. 

Laneton Parsonage. 

Margaret Percival. 

Katharine Ashton. 

The EarFs Daughter. 

The Experience of Life. 

Cr. 8vo., cloth plain, is. 6rf. each. Clotl 
extra, gilt edges, 2s. (id. each. 


Sheehan. — Luke Delmege. Bj 

the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, D.D., Author o: 
‘ My New Curate Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Somerville (E. (E.) and Ross 

(Martin). 

Some Experiences of an Irish 
R.M. With 31 Illustrations by E. CE, 
Somerville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

All on the Irish Shore: Irish 
Sketches. With 10 Illustrations by *E. 
OB. Somerville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Real Charlotte. Crown 
8vo., 3s. (id. 

The Silver Fox. Cr. 8vo., 35. M. 
An Irish Cousin. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo„ is. sewed. 
IS. (id. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. Crown 8vo., bound in buckram, 
with gilt top, 5s. net. 

‘ Silver Library ’ Edition. Crown 8vo., 
3s. (id. 

More New Ara{bi an Nights — The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son, Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 


•). 

Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 
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Suttner. — Lay Dowit^Your Arms 

(Die Waffen Nieder): The Autobiography 
of Martha von Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., i5. ^d. 

B ARCH ESTER ToWERS . Cf.SvO., I5.6^f. 

Vaughan.-T-(9.Lz> Hendriks Tales. 
By Captain Arthur O. Vaughan. With 12 
Full-page Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. 
Crown 8vo. 

Walford (L. B.). 

Stay- AT ' Homes. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Charlotte. Crown 8vo., 65. 

One op Ourselves. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

The Intruders. Crown 8vo., 25. 6 <i. 

Leddy Marget. Crown 8vo., 25. ^d. 

IvA Kildare : a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8vo., 25 . 6d. 

The Baby's Grandmother. Cr. 

8vo., 25. bd. 

Cousins. Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Cr. 

8vO., 25. bd. 

Pauline. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 
Dick Netherby. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

The History of a Week. Cr. 

8vo. 25. bd. * 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Cr. 

8vo. 25. bd. 

Han^ and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 

25. bd. 


Walford (L. B.) — continued. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 

8vo., 25. bd. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. 

25. bd. 

# 

‘ Ploughed^' and other Stories. 

Crown 8 VO., 2s. 6rf, 

The Ma tchma ker. C r . 8vo . , 25. . 


Ward. — One Poor Scruple. By 

Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8 vo., 65. 


Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 
35. bd. 

A Gentleman of France. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

The Red Cockade. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by Ciaude a. Shepperson. Cr. 
8vo., 65. 

Sophia. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo., 65, 

The Long Night : A Story of 
Geneva in 1602. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Yeats (S. Levett). 

% 

The Chevalier HAuriac. Crown 
8 vo., 35. bd. 

The Traitor's W AY. Cr. 8yo., 65. 


Yoxall. — The Rommany Stone. By 
J. H. Yoxall, M.P. Crown 8vo,, 6s. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &e.). 


Furneaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World; or The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With i8 
Plates (i6 of which are coloured), and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 65. net. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 

The Sea Shore. With 8 Coloured 

Plates and 300 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

Hartwig (George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
gilt top, 7s. net. 

The Tropical World, With 8 

Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 

top, 7s. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
top, 7s. net. 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
top, 7s. net. 

Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. , 

Hoffmann. — Alpine Flora : For 
Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With 
Text descriptive of the most widely dis- 
tributed and attractive Alpine Plants. By 
Julius Hoffmann. Translated by E. S. 
Barton (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 40 Plates 
containing 250 Coloured Figures from 
Water-Colour Sketches by Hermann 
ffRiESE. 8vo., 7s. td. net. 


Hudson (W. H.). 

Hampshire Days. With ii Plates 

and 36 Illustrations in the Text from 
Drawings by Bryan Hook, etc. 8vo., 
105 . 6ri. net. 

Birds and Man. Large crown 

8vo., 65. net. 

Nature in Downland. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by 
A. D. McCormick. 8vo., 105. 6d. net. 

British Birds. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 65. net. 


Millais . — The Natural History of 
THE British Surface Feeding-Ducks. 
By John Guille Millais, F.Z.S., etc. 
With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 in 
Colours) from Drawings by the Author, 
Archibald Thorburn, and from Photo- 
j graphs. Royal 4to., 65. 


Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for I^eisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Rough Wa kj made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 35. M. 

Pleasant Ways inScience. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6<i. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo. , 35. 6d. 

* * For Mr. Proctor's other books see pp. 16 
and 35, and Messrs. Longmans &• Co.'s Lata- 
logue of Scientific Works. 
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Stanley.—.^ Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Norwich. With 160 Illustrations, 
Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands: A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., gilt 
top, 75. net. 

Insects at Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Tran.sformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo. , gilt top, 7s. net. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.) — continued. 

Insects Abroad: A Popular Ac- 
count of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 600 
Illustrations. 8vo., js. net. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
35, bd. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 

Illustrations. Cr, 8vo., 35, 6d. 

Strange Dwellings : a Description 

of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘ Homes without Hands ’. With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 


Works of 

Annual Register (The). A Review 

of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the year 1902. 8vo,, i8s. 

Volumes of the Annual Register for the 
years 1863-igoi can still be had. 185. 
each. 

Charities Register, The Annual 

AND Digest: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
8vo., 55. net. 

Chisholm. — Handbook of Com- 
mercial Geography. By Georgk G. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Statistical 
Societies. With 19 Folding-out Maps and 
Numerous Maps in the Text. 8vo., 15s. net. 

Gwilt.— Afiv Encyclopedia of Ar- 
chitecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (1888), 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Papworth. 8 vo., 215. 
net. 

Longmans’ Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo., 185. net 
cloth ; 215. half-morocco. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8 vo., 65. 


Reference. 

Maunder (Samuelj — continued. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J, Ayke, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp, 8vo., 65. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
rary OF Reference. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 125. 

Rich . — A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo,, 65. net. 

Roget . — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Ma|k Roget, M.D., F.R.S, 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., 95. net. 

'SSIiWvch.-PopuLAR Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, etc. By Charles M. 
WiLLicH. Edited by H. Bence Jon^§. 
'Crown 8vo., lof. bd, 
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Children 


Adelborg. — Clean Peter and the 
Children of Grubbylea, By Ottilia 
Adelborg. Translated from the Swedish 
by Mrs. Graham Wallas. With 23 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., boards, 
35. 6d. net. 

Alick’s Adventures. — By G. R. 

With 8 Illustrations by John Has^all. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Bold Turpin : a Romance, as Sung 

by Sam Weller, With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by L. D. L. Oblong 4to., boards, 65. 

Brown. — The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. With 8 Illustrations by Fanny Y.- 
Cory. Crown 8vo., 45. (>d, net. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, The First 
Chronicle of ^Escendune. Cr. 8vo. , silver 
top, 2i, net. 

Alegar the Dane ; or, The Second 
Chronicle of .Escendune. Cr, 8vo., silver 
top, 25 . net. 

The Rival Heirs t being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of Escendune. Cr. 
8vo., silver top, 25. net. 

The Hou^e OF Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., silver 
top, 25 . net. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., silver top, 25. net. 

Dent. — In Search of Home : a 

Story of East-End Waifs and Strays. By 
Phyllis 0. Dent. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour by Hamel Lister. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. net. ^ 

Henty (G. A.).— Edited by. 

Yule Logs : A Story-Book for Boys. 
By Various Authors. With 61 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Yule Tide Yarns: a Story-Book 
for Boys. By Various Authors, With 
45 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., gilt edges, 35. 
4 ^net. • ' 


's Books. 

Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. 

The Bl ue Fairy Book, With 138 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Red Fairy Book, With Too 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Green Fa ir y Book, With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

, The Grey Fairy Book, With 65 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Yellow Fairy Book, With 

104 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 65, 

The Pink Fairy Book, With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Violet Fairy Book. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 54 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Crimson Fairy Book, With 
8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

The True StorV Book, With 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Red Tr ue Stor y Book, W ith 

100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Animal Story Book, With 
67 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Red Book of Animal Stories, 

With 65 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 65. 

The Arabian Nights Entertain- 

MBNTS, With 66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
gilt edges, 65. 

The Book of Romance. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO., gilt edges, 6s. 

Lyall. — The Burges Letters : a 
Record of Child Life in the Sixties. By 
Edna Lyall. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 other Full-page Illustrations by 
Walter S. Stacey. Crown 8vo., 25. 6<i. 

Meade (L. T.). 

DaddVs Boy, With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Deb and the Duchess, With 7 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

The Beresford Prize, With 7 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

The House of Surprises, With 6 
Illpstratipns. Cr.Svo., gilt edges, 35. net* 
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Children’s Books — continueicl. 


Packard. — The Young Ice 
Whalers: a Tale for Boys. By Win- 
THROP Packard. With i6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6f. 

Penrose. — Chubby : a Nuisance. 

By Mrs. Penrose. With 8, Illustrations 
by G. G. Manton. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d, 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

The Adventures of the Three 
Bold Babes: Hector, Honoria and 
AlisANDER. a Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Oblong 4to., 3s. 6 d. 

The Further Doings of the Three 
Bold Babes. With 24 Coloured Pictures 
and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4to,,35.6f/. 

Roberts. — The Adventures of 
Captain John Smith : Captain of Two 
Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime 
President of Virginia. By E. P. Roberts. 
With 17 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Crown 
8vo., 5s. net. 

Stevenson.—^ Child's Garden op 

Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 5s. 


Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ' Golliwogg'. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous illustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to., 65. 

The Golliwogg' s Bicycle Club. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6j. 

TJie Golliwogg at the Seaside. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to. , 6i. 

The Golliwogg in War. With 31 

Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 65. 

The Golliwogc's Polar Adven- 
tures. With 31 Coloured Plates. Ob- 
long 4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogc's Auto-go-cart, 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6 s. 

The Golliwogg' s Air-Ship. With 

30 Coloured Pictures and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogg' s Circus. With 31 
Coloured Pictures. Oblong 4to., boards, 
6s. 

The Vege-MeFs Revenge. With 

31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6 j. 


The Silver Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 

Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. With 
71 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 3s. 6 d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 3s. 6 d. 

Bagehot’s ( W.) Literary Studies. With Portrait. 
3 vols., 3s. 6 d. each. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years In Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Barlng-Oould’s (Rev. st) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. y. 6 d. 

Barlng-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 3j.6<f.eacb. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Gallos : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Au^tui. With 26 Ulus. y. 6 d. 


6 d. EACH Volume. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Charicles: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land. With 117 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the 'Sunbeam^ 

With 66 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Buckle’s (H. T.) History of Civilisation In 
England. 3 vols. los. 6 d. 

Churchill’s (Wiifston S.) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1807 . With 6 Maps 
and Plans, y. 6 d. 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 illustrations, y. 6d. 

Gonybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

With 46 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Oongall’s (L.) Beggars All : a Novel, y, 6d. 
Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) Mlcah Clarke. A Tale of 
Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 lUusts. y. 6 d, 
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The Silver Library — continued. 


Doyle’s (Sir A. Oonan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3r. 6rf. 

Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Refugees : A Tale of 
the Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. 35 td. 

Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Stark Munro Letters. 

35. bd. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat ^f the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3^. 6rf. each. 

Froude’s ( J. A.) The English in Ireland. 3 vols. 

lOJ. M. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon. 3.^. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays. 3J. 6^f. 

Froude’s (J. A. )Engti8h Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. 3J. 6rf. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols. 3^. 6rf. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England and Her 
Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 3^. (>d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 3^. 6^. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. 35. (id. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle : a History of 
his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. yj. 1834-1881. 2 vols. yj. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Csesar ; a Sketch. 3J. (id. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy : an 

Irish Romance of the Last Century, y. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 

3s. (id. 

Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Oreville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the Reigns of 
King George IV., King William IV., and 
Queen Victoria. 8 vols., 3^. 6d. each. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She : A History of Adventure. 
With 32 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard’s- (H. R.) Allan puatermaln. With 
20 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C. - ^ 
Tale of Country Life. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.)|Cleopatra. With 29 Illustra- 
tions. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brlghteyes. With 51 
Illustrations. 3s, 6d, 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Black Heart and White Heart. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) Heart of the World. With 

15 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daughter. With 
25 Illustrations. 3^, 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Swallow ; a Tale of the Great 
Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 

16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 
16 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 23 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 lllusts. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Hist. With 
16 Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 Illus- 
trations. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World's 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carqulnez Woods and 
other Stories. 3;. 6d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects. With 68 Illustrations. 

2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess Osra. 

With 9 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Howltt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Places. 

With 80 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart : My 

Autobiography. With Portrait. 3^. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait. 3J. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With ly lllusts. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable, With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V, B. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies (R.) The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral, 
3 J. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Mrlieson’s (Colonel) History 
of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 - 8 . 6 vols. 

3s. (id. each. 

Knight’s (B. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’; 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
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Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet: a 

Narrative of Recent 'lYavel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘ Falcon ’ on the Baltic : a 

Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. With 
Map and n Illustrations. 35. 6d. ^ 

I 

Kdstlin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 Illustra- ' 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 3^. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 Illustra- ; 

tions. 35. 6d. i 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies of Early \ 
U sage and Belief. 3^. td. j 

Lang’sCA.ICockLaneandCommon-Sense. 3^.6^. I 

Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and Ghosts, I 

y- 6Y. I 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife : a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 
y. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 vols. 7s. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) B.C. 
1887 , A Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3^. 6d 

Levett-Veats’ (S.) The Chevalier D’Auriac. 

3.f. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. ‘ Albany ’ 
Edition. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome, etc. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the ‘ Lays 3^. 6d. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 35. 6d. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, y. 6d. 

Mason (A. E. W.) and Lang’s (A.) Parson Kelly. 

3.V. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Merriman’s (H. S, Flotsam : A Tale of the 
Indian Mutiny, ^r. (>d. 

Hill’s (J. S.) Political Economy. 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic, y. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the Chroni- 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Garden, y, 6d. 

Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 

With 142 Illustrations and a Map. y. 6d. 

PhlUlpps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap : a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain With 13 Illustrations. y.6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 3^. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 3^. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for Leisure 
Hours. 3i. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. y. 6d. 

Pijpctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. y.6d, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Inflnities : 

a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Aljode in .Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. 3.1. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than Ours. 3^. 6d, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 

3.r. 6d. 

Proctor’s(R.A.)PleasantWaysln Science. y.6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. 35. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3.r. 61/. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. A. 

Prociok, ICdwakd Ci.oijd, Andrew 
W ii.soN, 'I'HOMAS Fostkk, and A. C. 
Ranyard. With Illustrations. 3.?. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante, y. (k/. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Ma[).s, i’ians, etc. 35. 6d, 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

With 160 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Stephen’s (Sir Leslie) The Playground of Europe 
(The Alps). With 4 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Fables, y.bd, 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. y. 6d, 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 35. 6d, 

Trevelyan’s (Sir 0 . 0 .) The Early History of 
Charles Jam^ Fox. y. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf : a Romance, y. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Petland Revisited. With 

33 Illustrations 3J. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Strange Dwellings. With 

60 lllustration.s. 3f. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Out of Doors. With si 

Illustrations. 3f. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &e. 


Acton. — Modern Cookery. By 
Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 45. td. 

Angwin. — Simple Hints on Choice 

OP Food, with Tested and Economical 
Recipes. For Schools, Homes, and Classes 
for Technical Instruction. By M.C. Angwin, 
Diplomate (First Class) of the Na^onal 
Union for theTechnical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo., is. 

Ashby. — Health in the Nursery. 
By Henry Ashby, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian to the Manchester Children’s Hospital. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- 
agement of their Health during the 
Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo. , sewed, 
IS. td, ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and IUsease. 
Fcp. 8vo., sewed, is. 6 d. ; cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. net. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

A la Mode Cookery: Up-to- 

date Recipes. With 24 Plates (16 in 
Colour). Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Cakes and Confections la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 

Dogs : A Manual for Amateurs. 

Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6 d. 

Dres.?ed Game and Poultry la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS bd. 

Drinks la Mode. Fcp.Svo., 15.61/. 


De Sails iJsAxs.)— continued. 

EntrAes a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. bd. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. bd. 

Gardening ^ la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part L, Vegetables, is. bd. Part II., 
Fruits, IS. bd. 

National Viands^ la Mode. ■ Fcp. 

8vo., IS. bd. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., 15. td. 
Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. bd. 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo., IS. bd. 

Savouries A la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

is.6rf. 

Soups and Dressed Fish J la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., IS. bd. 

Wrinkles and Notions for 
E VERY Household. Crown 8vo. , is. bd. 

Lear. — Maigre Cookery. By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., 2s. 

Poole. — Cookery FOR the Diabetic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. bd. 

Rother&m. — Household Cookery 
Recipes. By M. A. Rotheram, First Class 
Diplom^e, National Training School of 
Cookery, London ; Instructress to the Bed-* 
fordshire Cour^y Council. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


The Fine Arts and Music. 


Burne-Jones.— Beginning of j 
the World: Twenty-five Pictures by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. Medium 
4to., Boards, 7s. bd. net. 

Burns and CoXtnso.— Living Ana- j 

TOMY. By Cecil L. Burns, R.B.A., and | 
Robert J. Colenso, M.A., M.D. 40 Plates, 
ii| by 8| ins., each Plate containing Two 
Figures— (c) A Natural Male or Female 
Figure ; (6) The same Figure Anatomatised. 
Portfolio, 7s. fid. net. 


Hamlin.—^ Text-Book of the 
History of Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. bd. 

Hawels (Rev. H. 'R.). 

Music and Morals. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

My Musical Life. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustration|^ 
Crown 8vo., fis. net. 
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The Fine Arts and Music — continued. 


Huish, Head, and Longman. — 

Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries. 
By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. ; also ‘ The 
Stitchery of the Same,’ by Mrs. Head; 
and ‘Foreign Samplers,’ by Mrs. C. J. 
Longman. With 30 Reproductions in 
Colour, and 40 Illustrations in Mono- 
chrome. 4to., £2 2S. net. 

Hullah . — The History of Modern 
Music. By John Hullah. 8vo., 85. (id, 

Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

Sacred and Legendary Art, con- 
taining Legends of the Angels and Arch- 
angels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the 
Doctors of the Church, St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, 
the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and the 
Warrior- Saints of Christendom, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 20s. net. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders, 

as represented in the Fine Arts, com- 
prising the Benedictines and Augustines, 
and Orders derived from their Rules, the 
Mendicant Orders, the Jesuits, and the 
Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. With 
II Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, i vol. 
8vo., 105. net. 

Legends of the Madonna, or 
Blessed VirginMary. Devotional with 
and without the Infant Jesus, Historical 
from the Annunciation to the Assumption, 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary 
Christian Art. With 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. I vol. 8vo., 105 . net. 

The History of Our Lord, as ex- 
emplified in Works of Art, with that of 
His Types, St. John the Baptist, and 
other persons of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Commenced by the late Mrs. 
Jameson; continued and completed by 
Lady Eastlake. With 31 Etchings 
and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 205. net. 

Kristeller. — Andrea Mantegna . 

By Paul Kristeller. English Edition by 
S. Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian to the 
House of Lords, and at Chatsworth. With 
26 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations 
in the Text. 4to., gilt top, £3 los. net. 

Macfarren. — Lectures on Har- 
mony. By Sir George A. Macfarren. 

8V0., 125. 

Matthay.— Act of Touch in 

ALL ITS Divbrs.ty. An Analysis and 
Synthesis of Pianoforte Tone Production. 
By Tobias Matthay, Fellow and Professor 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
etc. With 22 Illustrations, 8vp., 75, 


Morris (William). 

Architecture, Industry and 
Wealth. Collected Papers. Crown 
8vo., 65. net. 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, etc., in 1878-1881. Cr 8vo., 45. (id. 

An Address delivered at the 
Distribution of Prizes to Students 
OF THE Birmingham Municipal School 
OF Art on 2ist February, 1894. 8vo., 
25. ^d, net. [Printed in ‘ Golden ’ Type.) 

Some Hints on Pattern-Design- 
ing : a Lecture delivered at the Working 
Men’s College, London, on loth Decem- 
ber, 1881. 8vo., 25. (id. net. (Printed in 
‘ Golden ’ Type.) 

Arts and its Producers (1888) 
AND THE Arts and Crafts of To-day 
(1889). 8vo., 25. td. net. (Printed in 

‘ Golden ’ Type.) 

Arts and Crafts Essays. By 

Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by William 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. net. 

*,* For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 24, 27, 28 and 40. 

Robertson. — Old English Songs 

AND Dances, Decorated in Colour by W. 
Graham Robertson. Royal 4to., 425. net. 

Scott. — Portraitures of Julius 
■ Caisar: a Monograph. By Frank Jesup 
Scott. With 38 Plates and 49 Figures in 
the Text. Imperial 8vo., 215. net. 

Vanderpoel. — Colour Problems : 

a Practical Manual for the Lay Student of 
Colour. By Emily Noyes Vanderpoel. 
With 1 17 Plates in Colour. Sq. 8vo., 215. net. 
Van Dyke.— ^ Text-Book on the 
History of Painting. By John C. Van 
Dyke. With no Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.,65. 

Wellington. — A Descriptive and 
Historical Catalogue of the Collec- 
tions OF Pictures and Sculpture at 
Apsley House, London. By Evelyn, 
Duchess of Wellington. Illustrated by 52 
Photo-Engravings, specially executed oy 
Braun, Clement, & Co., of Paris. 2 vols., 
royal 4to., £b bs. net. 

Willard. — History of Modern 
Italian Art. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard. Part I. Sculpture. Part II. 
Painting. Part III. Architecture. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 215. net. 

Wotton. — The Elements of Archi- 
tecture. Collected by Henry Wotton, 
Kt., from the best Authors and Example 
Royal iCmo., boards, 105, bd net. 
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Auto da F6 and other Essays : 

some being Essays in Fiction. By the 
Author of ‘ Essays in Paradox ’ and ‘ Ex- 
ploded Ideas ’. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Literary Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. | 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. each. i 

Baring-Gould.— Mytk^s of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. Crown 8vo., 3s. td, i 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, ^ 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., 75. td. 

Bonnell. — Charlotte BrontR, 
George Eliot, Jane A usten: Studies in 
their Works. By Henry H. Bonnell. 
Crown 8vo., ^i. td. net. 

Booth. — The Discovery and De- | 

CIPHBRMENT OF THE TRILINGUAL CUNEI- 
FORM Inscriptions. By Arthur John | 
Booth, M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. 
8vo. 14s, net. 

Charities Register, The Annual, 

AND Digest: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
8vo., 55. net. 

Christie. — Selected Essays. By 

Richard Copley Christie, M.A., Oxon. 
Hon. LL.D., Viet. With 2 Portraits and 3 
other Illustrations. 8 vo., 125. net. 

Dickinson. — King Arthur in Corn- 
wall. By W. Howship Dickinson, M.D. j 
With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 45. td. 

Essays in Paradox. By the Author 

of * Exploded Ideas ’ and ‘ I'imes and 
Days ’. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Evans. — The Ancient Stone /m- 
plements. Weapons and Ornaments of 
Great .Britain. By Sir John Evans, 
K.C.B. With 537 'Illustrations. 8vo., 
los. td. net. 

Fitzwygram. — Horses and 

Stables. By Lieut. -General Sir F. 
Fitzwygram, Bart. With 56 pages of 
Illustrations. 8vo., 35. net. 

Frost. — A Medley Book. By 

pEORGE Frost. Cro^ 'Svo., 3s. td. net. 


Geikie. — The Vicar and his Friends. 
Reported by Cunningham Geikie, D.D., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Gilkes. — The New Revolution. 
By A. H. Gilkes, Master of Dulwich 
College. * Fep, 8vo., I5. net. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

A Farmer’s Year : being his Com- 
monplace Book for i8g8. With 36 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 7s. td. net. 

Rural England. With 23 Agri- 
cultural Maps and 56 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 2 vols., 8vo., 365, net. 

Marriage and 
Marriages : Before and After, for Young 
and Old. By E. C, Harvey-Brooks 
Crown 8vo., 4s. net. 

Hodgson. — Outcast Eseays and 
Verse Translations. By Shadworth 
H. Hodgson. Crown 8vo., 8s. td. 

Hoenig. — Inquiries concerning 
THE Tactics of the Future. By Fritz 
Hoenig. With i Sketch in the Text and 5 
Maps. Translated by Captain H. M. Bower. 
8vo., 15s. net. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams and their 
Meanings. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
8vo., gilt top, gs. td. net. 

Jefferies (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow: With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

The Story of My Heart: my 
Autobiography. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

The Toilers of the Field. Crown 

8 VO., 3 s. td. 

Wood Magic: a Fable. Crown 
8vo., 3s. td. 

Jekyll (Gertrude). 

Home and Garden: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo., los. td, net. 

Wood and Garden: Notes and 
Thoughts, Prifctical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. W’ith 71 Photographs. 
8vo., los. td. net. 

Old West Surre]’ : Some Recol- 
lections. With numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author. 8vo. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical continued. 


Johnson (J. & J. H.). 

The 'Patentees Manual: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

An Epitome of the Law and 
Practice connected with Patents 
FOR Ieventions, with a reprint of the 
Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 
1888. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Joyce. — The Origin and History 
OP Irish Names op Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 5s. each. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo., 25. 6 d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25 . M. net. 

Old Friends, Fcp. 8 vo., 25. 6 d. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 

8vo., 25 . M. net. 

Essays in Little. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. 

Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd, 

Matthews. — Notes on Speech- 
Making. By Brander Matthews. Fcp. 
8vo., 15. 6(/. net. 

Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 

Collected Works. 20 vols. Vols. 
I.-XIX. Crown 8vo., 55. each. Vol. 
XX., 75. bd, net, 

Vol. I. Natural Religion: the Gifford 

Lectures,. 1888. 

Vol. II. Physical Religion: the Gifford 
Lectures, i8go. • 

Vol. III. Anthropological Religion: 
the Gifford Lectures, 1891. 

Vol. IV. Theosophy; or, Psychological 
Religion : the Gilford Lectures, 1892. 


Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.)— 

continued. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Vol. VI. Biographical Essays. 

. Vol. VII. Essays on Language and Litera- 
^ ture, 

Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol. IX. The Origin and Growth op 
Religion, as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of India : the Hibbert Lectures, 
1878. 

Vol. X. Biographies op Words, and 
THE Home of the Aryas. 

Vols. XL, XII. The Science op 
Language : Founded on Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1861 
and 1863. 2 vols. 105. 

Vol. XIU.' India: What can it Teach 
Us? 

Vol. XIV. Introduction to the 
Science op Religion. Four Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol. XV. Ramakkishua: his Life and 
Sayings. 

Vol. XVI. Three Lectures on the 
Vedanta Philosophy, 1894. . 

Vol. XVII. Last Essays. First Series. 
Essays on Language, Folk-lore, etc. 

Vol. XVIII. LastEssays. Second Series. 
Essays on the Science of Religion. 

Vol. XIX. The Silesian Horsehbrd 
(‘ Das Pferdebiirla ’) : Questions of the 
Hour answered by F. Max Muller. 
Translated by Oscar A, Fech'ter, 
Mayor of North Jakima, U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J, Estlin Carpenter 
Crown 8vo.^ 55. 

This is a translation of a work which 
wai published some years back in Germany, 
hut which is now for the first time translated 
into English. It consists of a controversy on 
religion carried on between Professor Max 
Muller and an unknown correspondent in 
America. 

Vol. XX. The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy Crown 8vo., ^s. bd. net. 
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Milner. — Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Crown 8vo., 35. 6<f. 

Morris. — Signs of Change. Seven 

Lectures delivered on various Occasions. 
By William Morris. Post 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Parker and Unwin.— 7//^ Art of 
Building a Home ; a Collectidh of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin. With 68 
Full-page Plates. 8vo., los. 6d. net. 

Pollock ,— /ane Austen: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. By Walter 
Herries Pollock. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. net. 

Poore (George Vivian, M.D.). 

Essays ON Rural Hygiene. With 
13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. (>d. 

The Dwelling House. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

The Earth in Relation to the 
Preservation and Destruction of 
C oNTAGiA : being the Milroy Lectures 
delivered at the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in 1899, together with other Papers 
on Sanitation. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Colonial and Camp Sanitation. 

With II Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. net. 

Rossetti. — A Shadow of Dante: 
being an Essay towards studying Himselt, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6(i. 

Seria Ludo. By a Dilettante. 

Post 4to. , 5s. net. 

Sketches and Verses, mainly reprinted 
from the St. James's Gazette. 

Shadweil. — Drink : Temperance 
AND Legisla tion. Bv Arth ur Sh adwell, 
M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 

Stray ‘ Thoughts on Reading. 
Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 2S. 6d. net. ; limp 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6rf. net. 

Stray Thoughts FOR Girls. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt 
edges, 35. bd. net. 

*** Copies of the Original Edition cah still 
be had. i6mo., is. 6d, net. 


Soulsby (Lucy H. M.) — continued. 

Stra y Thoughts for Mothers and 
Teachers. Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 2s. bd. net; 
limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. bd. net. 

Stray Thoughts for Invalids, 

i6mo., 2S. net. 

Stray Thoughts on Character. 
Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 2s. bd. net limp leather, 
gilt edges, 3s. bd. net. 

Southey. — The Correspondence of 
Robert Southey WITH Caroline Bowles. 
Edited by Edward Dowden. 8vo., 14s. 

Stevens. — On the Stowage of Ships 

AND THEIR CARGOES. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, etc. By 
Robert White Stevens. 8vo., 21s. 

Thuillier. — The Principles of Land 
Defence, and their Application to the 
Conditions of To-day. By Captain H, 
F. Thuillier, R.E. With Maps and Plans. 
8vo., I2S. bd. net. 

Turner and Sutherland.— De~ 

VBLOPMENT OF A LSTRALIAN LITERATURE. 
By Henry Gyles Turner and Alexander 
Sutherland. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Ward. — Problems and Persons. 
By Wilfrid Ward, Author of ‘The Life 
and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,’ &c. 
8vo., 14s. net. 

Contents. — The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth 
Century-— The Rigidity of Rome-Unchanging Dogma 
and Changeful Man— Balfour's ‘ The Foundations of 
Belief ’—Candour in Biography— Tennyson— ThomavS 
Henry Huxley— Two Mottoes of Cardinal Newman— 
Newman and Rdnan— Some Aspects of the Life-work 
of Cardinal Wiseman— The Life of Mrs. Augusius 
Craven. 

Weathers. — A Practical Guide to 
Garden Plants. By John Weathers, 
F.R.H.S. With 159 Diagrams. 8vo., 2K. 
net. 

Winston. — Memoirs of a Child. 
By Annie Steger Winston. Fcap. 8vo., 
2s. bd. net. 

Contents— I. The Child and the Child’s Earth.— 
II. People. — III. The Garden and a few Related 
Things.— IV. Divers Delights.— V. The Child and 
‘The Creatures*. — VI. Playthings. — VII. Portable 
Property.— VIII. Pomps'' and Vanities. — IX. Social 
Divertisements.— X. Conduct and Kindred Matters. 
XI. Dreams and Reveries.— XII. Bugbears,— XI 11. 
Handicraft.-^XIV. School, Slightly Considered.— 
XV. Books. — XVL Language. — XVII. Random Re- 
flections,— Conclusion. 
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